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PREFACE 

During the year which has elapsed since my preparation of the Note on 
the Home of Ludus Coventriae it has been possible for me to collect further 
information from Lincoln records with regard to the Lincoln plays. This 
I shall publish when opportunity offers. The paper printed here will, as 
it stands, have value as a statement of the problem of the location of Ludus 
Coventriae and as an explanation of the issues involved, so far as they are 
capable of explanation in the light of the materials already available in 
print. Another matter connected with this publication which demands 
some explanation is that Miss Swenson's Inquiry into the Composition and 
Structure of Ludus Coventriae was already out of her hands when Miss 
M. H. Dodds' paper, entitled The Problem of Ludus Coventriae, appeared 
in the January number of the Modem Language Reznew. Miss Swenson 
did not, therefore, have opporttmity, in the preparation of her thesis, to 
consult Miss Dodds' article. I have made it the subject of a few com- 
ments at the end of my Note on pages 81-83 below. 

; Hardin Craig. 

October 1, 1914. 









AN INQUIRY INTO THE COMPOSITION Ai>in 
STRUCTURE OF LUDUS COVENTRIAE ' 

INTRODUCTION 

The question of the locality to which the so-called Ludus Coventriae 
ought to be assigned has long been debated. In the year 1841 Halliwell 
edited the plays for the Shakespeare Society under the following title: 
"Ludus Coventriae: A Collection of Mysteries formerly represented at 
Coventry on the Feast of Corpus Christi." His principal authority for 
assigning the cycle to Coventry is a note written on the flyleaf of the manu- 
script by Dr. James, who was librarian to Sir Robert Cotton, the last private 
owner of the manuscript: "Contenta Novi Testamenti scenice expressa et 
actitata olim per monachos sive f ratres mendicantes : vulgo dicitur hie liber 
Ludus Coventriae, sive Ludus Corporis Christi." Later Dugdale in his 
History of Warwickshire, written in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
states, probably only on the authority of James, that these plays were pre- 
sented by the Grey Friars at Coventry. And so for a time scholars seem to 
have taken it for granted that the cycle belonged to the town of Coventry. 

With the advent of modern critical methods, however, scholars have 
begun to inquire into the authority upon which James based his assertion, 
and have found that it rests on no reliable ground. It will be noted, first, 
that James does not state positively that these were Coventry plays, but 
simply that they were commonly so called ; and, secondly, that, in describing 
the cycle as made up of plays dealing with subjects from the New Testa- 
ment, James shows that he is unfamiliar with their contents. There were, 
however, craft-plays at Coventry that contained only New Testament 
material, and it seems possible that James confused them with the Ludus 
Coventriae, On the first page of the manuscript the plays are entitled simply, 
"The plaie called Corpus Christi," no mention being made of their location. 
The inscription is written in a later hand, probably early in the sixteenth 
century. 

Attention has often been called to the last four lines of the Prologue : 

A Sunday next, yf that we may. 
At vi of the belle we gynne oure play, 
In N. towne, wherfore we pray 
That God now be youre spede. Amen. 

They have been thought to indicate that the plays were performed by a 
company of strolling players, the *N' of *N. towne' standing for fwrnen. 

1 
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Ten Brink* aftd Pollard accept this interpretation and also point out that the 

diaJf^ct indicates a North-East Midland origin for the cycle.^ Mr. Hohlfeld 

• • • • 

>ti^psts that the plays might originally have been presented by the Grey 
. ^ 'friars at G)ventry, and later, when the craft-plays of Coventry had robbed 
:\ \**the Friars of their popularity, the cycle might have been taken over by a 
. : • strolling company.' 

Mr. Chambers, on the other hand, does not consider it necessary to con- 
clude that the *N' of 'N. towne' indicates nomen and consequently a band 
of strolling players. He suggests that it may stand for Norwich or some 
other North-East Midland town beginning with *N/' Mr. Gayley, being 
impressed with the large number of plays in the cycle dealing with the life 
of tlie Virgin, suggests Lincoln as their possible location ; for in the Lincoln 
craft-plays there was always ecclesiastical cooperation, and especial empha- 
sis was laid upon the legends of the Virgin.* Mr. Gayley also calls attention 
to the similarity of the Old Testament plays in the Ludus Coventriae to those 
in the Chester cycle and also to the Viel Testament and suggests that all three 
of the cycles spring from a common French source, located in time between 
the twelfth and fifteenth centuries.** 

These proposals are, however, not in any case sufficiently substantiated 
and seem to be little more than guesses. The history of the manuscript is 
shrouded in mystery, and so far examination of town records and other 
external evidence has yielded no great positive results. It seems worth 
while to turn to an examination of the cycle itself, its language, composi- 
tion, style, etc., with the hope that an investigation of internal evidence may 
prove more successful. 

Mr. M. Kramer in his treatise called Sprache und Heimat des sogen. 
Ludus Coventriae has made a study of the linguistic peculiarities of the cycle 
and arrives at the conclusion that there underlies the cycle, as it now stands, 
an older "kernel cycle." This basal cycle, he believes, originated in the 
southern part of England near the border between the South and the East 
Midlands, possibly in Wiltshire, but that the old original cycle has been 
further developed and revised in the North-East Midlands ; he thus partially 
supports Ten Brink's assertion. 

The composite nature of the cycle which seems to indicate that the play 
is made up of various parts of cycles, originally not connected, as here 
recognized by Kramer, has been pointed out by many other scholars. Crei- 
zenach and Ten Brink both call attention to Prologue material in the 



1 Ten Brink, History of English LUerature. ii. p. 283 ; Pollard, English Miracle Plays, xxxvii. 
SA. R. Hohlfeld, Die attenglischen Kollektivmisterien, in Anglia, xi. 
S£. K. Chambers, TAr Mediaeval Stage, ii. p. 421. 
*C. M. Gayley. Plays of Our Forefathers, p. 136. 

^ Gayley, pp. 3^5, 326. For a further discussion of the sources of this cycle, cf. Falke, Die Quel- 
ten des sog, Ludus Coventriae. 
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Bativity and Passion groups of plays which marks off separate units." I 

Gvid Collier expresses the opinion that Contemplacio was introduced ■ 

after the first production.'' Mr, Davidson in his Studies in the English Mys- ^ 

tery Ploys* suggests tliat these materials, which sprang from various sources, ( 

were recast into cyclic form by one writer at a late date, probably early in 1 

sixteenth century. The sixteenth century, however, is too late, since the 1 

inuscript is generally tlionght to have been written in the year 1468. I 

[oreover. the metrical arrangement of the plays, as I hope to show later, I 

does not indicate that the whole cycle has been rewritten at one lime and by I 

one hand. It may, however, be very possible that considerable portions of I 

the cycle, such as the ecclesiastical parts of the Nativity plays, are the work I 

of one author. Mr. Chambers' cites a rumor that Lydgate of Bury was such I 

an author ; and Mr. Hemingway in his English Nativity Plays"' gives a num- I 

:r of arguments in favor of such a conjecture. J 

In the book mentioned above Mr. Heming^vay has made a comparative I 

idy of the Nativity plays in the four cycles, together with an inquiry into I 

origin and sources. He has printed from Ludus Coveniriae five plays, I 

Salutation, Joseph's Trouble about Mary, The Visit to Elizabeth, The I 

'ativity [Joseph and the Midwives], and the play of the Shepherds. As a I 

of his study of these plays, he finds that the ecclesiastical portions. I 

;ably the Dispute of the Four Daughters of God in the play of the Saluta- I 

I, were omitted from the Prologue ; and that the action of the plays would I 

be seriously affected if these parts were omitted. He concludes I 

it the original plays did not contain the theological elements, but were like I 

icr English plays and possibly written originally for trading com- 1 

" It has occurred to me that a comparison of the general Prologue 1 1 

e individual plays tliroughout the cycle might help to determine the I 

ire and composition of the cycle. In connection with this comparison, I 

also made a stndy of the manuscript, the metrical arrangement, and I 

ge-directions with a view to distinguishing between older and newer I 

lents in the plays. I 

The manuscript of Lud^s Coventrtae is found in the British Museum,, 1 

tton MS. Vespasian D. viii. It is generally thought to have been written J 

the year 1468, since that date is written on the verso of fol. 100, and is " 

rcntly in the hand of the scribe. In addition to Dr. James's note, quoted 

■e, the name of Robert Hcgge. Duneltnensis, occurs at the beginning of 

mantiscripi and is followed by the title, "The plaie called Corpus Christi," 

Icn in a later hand, which Mr. Hemingway asserts to he the hand i 



... ^teiniaeii. G«f(*t<*(« dn nmrreK Urama 
>J, P, Callr»r. H<«ofy of Et>aliiS Drtmafc Po» 
■ Doft. DiMa. V»le. ISM. 

WS. B, ReniniiwiX, Enaliik Naiiniy Play, •«>■ 
■> flonifiBinT- linglM Saumy Plaiit. ivix. 
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Robert Hegge. Hegge has written his name in a number of places on the 
manuscript and other names also occur, written in the margins and on blank 
pages, John Holland, John King, William Dere, and John Taylphott. The 
places where these names occur are indicated below in the discussion of the 
various plays. 

The absence of guild names or of clear divisions between plays in the 
manuscript has led scholars to suppose that the plays were not performed by 
craft-guilds. But the fact that numbers are written in the margins and else- 
where to mark off the various plays may indicate that at some time in the 
history of the cycle an attempt was made to divide the cycle up into separate 
plays and to hold various crafts responsible for each part. The numbering 
of these plays is in a hand contemporary witli that of the scribe, and is done 
at the same time as the marginal paragraph marks and the large initial let- 
ters. The numbering and rubrications run straight through and include the 
Assumption play, although this is written in a different hand. Whether or 
not the numbering was done by the scribe who wrote the body of the manu- 
script, it is certainly true that the numbering must have been done on a later 
occasion, namely at the time of the incorporation of the Assiunption play. 

In the following discussion I have adhered to the divisions as marked 
in the manuscript and not as they have been reproduced by Halliwell in his 
edition. Wherever there is any disagreement between Halliwell and the 
manuscript, and this occurs mainly in the part of the cycle dealing with the 
Passion, I have found that the manuscript divisions correspond better with 
the Prologue than HalliwelVs do. In the table of comparison between the 
Prologue and the plays I have indicated Halliwell's divisions in the right- 
hand margin with arabic numerals in parentheses. 

A study of the metrical arrangement of the cycle reveals the fact that 
there are, belonging to the original cycle, five types of stanza that seem to be 
basic forms, as follows : ( 1 ) A thirteen-line stanza rh)rming abababab- 
c d d d c. The first eight lines have generally four accented syllables, and 
the ninth and thirteenth lines vary from one to three. This type is used 
throughout the Prologue and the first part of the cycle. (2) A linked ballad 
stanza aaabcccb, of which lines one to three and five to seven are tetram- 
eter lines, and lines four and eight, trimeter lines. (3) The third type of 
stanza is the four-foot quatrain. In the first half of the cycle double quat- 
rains, ababbcbc, predominate, and in the second half the single quatrains 
seem to be preferred. (4) Couplets are used here and there in the latter 
part of the cycle, but never to any great extent. (5) The second part of the 
play of Joseph's Trouble about Mary and the Purification play employ a 
stanza that does not appear elsewhere in the cycle, aabaabbcbc. The 
lines vary in length from three to four feet, but are generally four feet 
long. In addition to these five forms there is considerable use made of the 
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tiunbling meter with various rhyming schemes, a form of verse which I 
believe may be mainly the work of a redactor. The interweaving of these 
various stanzas is indicated in the discussion of the individual plays and also 
sunmiarized in a table at the end.^* 

For convenience of treatment I have divided the cycle into four groups. 
It is not meant that these groups indicate anything very definite as to the 
structure of the cycle. 





GROUP I 


i. Fall of Lucifer 


iii. Cain and Abel 


ii. Fall of Man 


iv. Noah and the Flood 




V. Abraham's Sacrifice 


Prologue 


Plays 



1. 



Creation of heaven and 
the angels. 



The angels worship God. 
Rebellion and fall of 
Lucifer. 



The Fall of Lucifer 

(Including the first 82 lines of Halli well's Creation) 

i. God makes an introductory speech, in which he speaks 
of himself as "alpha et co" one God in three 
persons, etc 
In the 29th line of this speech he says, "Now wole I 
begynne my werke to make," and then goes on to 
tell how he creates heaven with the stars and the 
angels. 
The angels sing, "Tibi omnes Angeli." 
Lucifer rebels and is expelled from heaven by God. 
He laments, but says nothing of plans for revenge. 



(1) 



(Including the rest of 

ii. The other six days of 
creation. 
The creation of Adam 
and Eve, the garden, 
the command. 



The temptation and fall. 



Expulsion from garden, 
angel left to guard 
the gates. 



The Fall of Man 

Halli well's Creation as well as his Fall of Man) 

ii. God goes on in his speech to describe the work of 
the other six days of creation. 

The creation of Adam and Eve on the sixth day. 
They are placed in paradise and given the com- 
mand concerning the tree of knowledge. 

God rests on the seventh day, blesses his work, goes 
to heaven. 

Adam and Eve express gratitude. 

The temptation and fall. 

God visits the garden, calls Adam, Eve, and the Ser- 
pent to account. The Serpent gives jealousy of 
man as a reason for his deed. 

Condemnation and expulsion, angels left to guard 
the gates. 

Adam and Eve lament. 



(2) 



'^ Dsndton, English Mystery Plays, and Hohlfcldt Anglia, xi, have treated the question of the 
aMtcm of tliit cycle, but only incidentally. 
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111. 



Cain and Abel offer 
sacrifices. 

Cain slays Abel. 
God's curse upon Cain. 



Cain and Abel 

iii. Cain and Abel ask Adam's advice as to the best mode 
of worship. 

They select the oflFering. Abel chooses his best 
sheep, Cain considers it foolish to give the best to 
God, who does not use it. Abel remonstrates, but 
to no purpose. 

The sacrifice. Abel's sacrifice burns, while Cain's 
does not. Abel explains this as betokening God's 
approval of his selection of the best. 

Cain slays Abel. 

God's curse upon Cain. Cain's lament. 



IV. 



God is angry with man. 

God sends an angel to 
command Noah to 
build an ark, etc. 



After forty days, Noah 
sends out a crow. 

Later a dove, that 
brought good tidings. 



Noah and the Flood 

iv. Noah and his family, in turn, pray for deliverance 
from sin. Noah announces himself the second 
progenitor of the human race. 

God resolves to destroy man. 

An angel delivers the command to Noah to build 
the Ark. Noah hesitates ; he is too old (five hun- 
dred years) to undertake such a task; but the 
angel reassures him. 

Noah and his family go to the sea. 

The Lamech episode. Blind Lamech, walking with 
a youth, boasts of his skill in archery. The youth 
sets a mark for him; Lamech inadvertently slays 
Cain. In anger, he also kills the youth, and then 
goes to hide. 

Noah returns with his family; they sing, lamenting 
the flood. 

When forty days have passed Noah sends out a 
crow. 

Later he sends out a dove, which returns carrying 
an olive leaf. 

They sing, "Mare vidit et fugit." 



V. 



Abraham receives the 
command to sacrifice 
Isaac. 

Abraham is willing to 
do God's bidding. 

But is prevented by an 
angel. 



Abraham's Sacrifice 

V. Abraham praises God, exhorts his son to honor God. (. 
Abraham goes for a walk, and an angel meets him, 
gives him the command. 



Abraham takes Isaac with him and goes forth to 
the sacrifice. He tells Isaac of God's command. 
Isaac comforts his father. 

Angel prevents the slaying of Isaac. 

Angel promises that Abraham's seed shall be as the 

stars, etc. 
Abraham and Isaac worship. 
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This group of plays contains none of the elaborations of the scripture 
PeROry, such as the long dialogue between Abraham and Isaac at the time of 
the sacrifice ; nor any unscriptural humorous elements, such as the shrewish- 
ness of Noah's wife, which are found in the York, Towneley. and Chester 
cycles. Considered as a whole, these Old Testament plays arc extremely 
simple, almost direct paraphrases of the Bible stories. It is probably for this 
reason that Mr. Gayley considers this part of the so-called Ludus Covcniriae 
older than the other cycles." With one notable exception there is in this 
part of the cycle a close correspondence between Prologue and plays. Such 
minor differences as, for instance. {1) Cain's grumbling at giving God the 
best of his fruits, (2) Noah's long prayer and his proclaiming himself the 
second father of mankind, (3) the Angel's promise to Abraham that his 
seed should be as the stars, are, I believe, simply elaborations of the themes 
given in the Prologue and therefore negligible. The first of these occurs 
in the Towneley play." The third or a similar promise occurs in the York 
and Chester plays." In none of these cycles is Noah spoken of directly as 
the second progenitor of the human race; this phrase has, to be sure, an 
ecclesiastical flavor like that found so prominently in the Nativity plays, but 
the touch is too slight to be of any significance. 

The Noah play contains in the storj- of Lamech a striking addition 
to the incidents provided for in the Prologue. If the play had, at the time 
of the writing of ihe Prologue, contained the Lamech episode, it is highly 
improbable that it would have entirely escaped mention in the Prologue, 
When Noah has received his commission from the Angel, we have the direc- 
tion: "Hie transit Noe cum familia sua pro navi, quo exeunte, locum inter- 
ludii subintret statim Lameth conductus ab adolescente, et dicens." Then 
follows the story of the death of Cain and after that this stage- 
direction: "Hie recedat Lameth et statim intrat Noe cum navi cantantes." 
The last part of this play, including the Lamech story, is written in a meter 
difTcrcnt from that of the rest of the group. From the beginning of the 
scene between Noah and the Angel to the end of the play a double quatrain 
in a tumbling measure is employed. This tumbling meter is a later form of 
verse and occurs elsewhere in the cycle only where the plays bear marked 
evidence of later reworking. It seems probable, therefore, that this episode 
was introduced into the cycle during the period of revision, and the adjoin- 
ing parts of the play rewritten to suit it and to suit stationary performances. 
In this connection it is significant that in the genealogies written in the 
earlier folios of the manuscript in larger, more ornamental script, we have 
after ihe name of Lantech, in the scribe's ordinary hand which he uses in 
writing the text, this note: "that slew Caym. this Caym had 2 wyffys, etc." 



I 
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Aside from the tumbling meter, the Old Testament plays present three 
regular forms of verse: (1) The prologue meter ababababcdddc, 
(2) ballad verse aaabcccb, (3) simple double quatrain ababbcbc. 
The prologue meter is undoubtedly the basal meter of this group and of 
much of the rest of the cycle. It begins with the Prologue and, with but one 
exception, where two simple quatrains are introduced (stanzas IS and 16, 
describing the Trial of Joseph and Mary and Joseph and the Midwives) is 
maintained throughout the Prologue, the Fall of Lucifer, and the first part 
of the Fall of Man, down to the scene where God visits the garden and 
reproves Adam, Eve, and the Serpent. It is noteworthy that this last- 
mentioned scene is in a different meter, namely, the ballad measure. The 
prologue meter is then again resumed and carried through the rest of this 
play, the whole of Cain and Abel, and the first part of the Noah play, when 
we have the introduction of the tiunbling meter as noted before. Then with 
the Abraham and Isaac play we have the introduction of the simple double 
quatrain which is to be equally fundamental throughout the cycle. 

A study of the stage-directions and the appearance of the manuscript in 
this part of the cycle seems to indicate that these Old Testament plays were 
at the time of the writing of this manuscript regarded as a unit and possibly 
presented as one play. After the Cain and Abel play, instead of the direc- 
tion, "Hie incipit apparicio Noe," or something to that effect, we have the 
simple "Introitus Noe." This is written in the manuscript (folio 20b) oppo- 
site Cain's last speech; then a half page is left blank and the Noah play 
begins on the next page without any stage-direction. The direction, "In- 
troitus Abrahe," is written (folio 25b) after the Noah play in the same line 
with the direction, "Et hie recedant cum navi." The next play follows imme- 
diately without any break in the manuscript, the figure "5" being written in 
the margin. But at the end of the Abraham and Isaac play the word 
"Explicit" is written in unusually large letters and nearly a page and a half 
of the manuscript is left blank before the Moses play begins, which is 
introduced with an "Introitus Moyses." 

The manuscript in this section presents one or two other interesting fea- 
tures. On folio 10 in the play of the Fall of Lucifer appears the name "Rob- 
ert Hegge Dunelmensis," written across the top of the page. A genealogy 
from Adam to Noah begins on folio 16b and extends to folio 18, written, 
in the ornamental style noted before, across the bottom of the page. On 
folio 21, the page on which the Noah play begins, this genealogy is resumed 
and carried through from Noah to Loth, ending on folio 22b. There is on 
folio 24 a description of the ark as being three hundred cubits long, fifty in 
breadth and thirty high, and the flood as towering over the highest mountain. 

The stage-directions in this group of plays are simple and written entirely 
in Latin. 
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GROUP II 



vi. Moses and the Laws 
vii. The Prophets 
viii. The Barrenness of Anna 
ix. Mary in the Temple 

X. Mary's Betrothal 



xiii. Mary's Visit to Elizabeth 

xiv. The Trial of Joseph and Mary 

XV. Joseph and the Midwives 

xvi. The Adoration of the Shepherds 



xviii. The Adoration of the Magi 
xi. The Salutation and Conception xix. The Purification 
xii. Joseph's Trouble about Mary xx. The Slaughter of the Innocents 



Prologue 



Plays 



VI. 



Moses receives the two 

tablets 
And preaches the ten 

commandments to all 

the people. 



Moses and the Laws 

vi. The burning bush. Moses, praying, sees the bush. 
God commands him to remove his shoes, etc. 

God gives him the two tablets and orders him to 
preach to the people. 

The ten commandments, each followed by explan- 
ations and applications, are recited in order. 



(6) 



vii. The seventh pageant 
shall be of "Jesse 
rote," out of which 
doth spring our 
"Twte." Kings and 
prophets shall proph- 
esy of a queen, who 
shall heal our strife 
and win us wealth 
without end, in heaven 
to abide. 

Her son shall save 
us by his wounds. 



The Prophets 

vii. Isaiah: A virgin shall conceive . . . 
Radix Jesse: A branch shall spring . . . 
David rex: Out of my blood . . . 
Jeremiah: God shall take lineage of priest and 

king. 
Solomon rex: Temple ... a figure of the maid. 
Eseckiel: A gate that was sperd . . . 
Roboas rex: Of our kindred a maid . . . 
Micheas: Even as Eve mother of woe . . . 
Abias rex: All our mirth cometh of a maid . . . 
Daniel: I saw a tree; all the fiends of hell shall 

be afraid when that maiden's fruit thereon they 

see. 
Asa rex: God will be bom of a maid and be torn 

on the cross. 
Jonas: On third day shall rise . . . 
Josophat rex believes all that has been said. 
Abdias: When he is risen, death shall be driven 

to damnation. 
Joras rex: After resurrection . . . shall return 

to heaven. 
Abacuche: He shall be judge in heaven. 
Ozias rex: He shall send the spirit. 
Ezechias rex: A maid by meekness shall bring 

mercy. 



(7) 
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Sophosas: That maiden's birth our wealth shall 
dress. 

Manasses rex: The maid's child shall be prince 
of peace. 

Baruk: All his foes shall be punished on dooms- 
day. 

Amon rex: Lord grant us mercy on that dread- 
ful day. 

The Barrenness of Anna 

viii. Contemplacio's Prologue. Cryst conserve the con- (« 
gregation, etc. This play is of the Mother of 
Mercy. 

1. How Anna and Joachim were her parents. 

2. Later she was offered to temple service. 

3. Married to Joseph. 

4. Salutation. 

5. The meeting with Elizabeth and therewith a 
conclusion. 

Therefore I pray you peace. 

Ysakar announces festum Encenniorum, celebrated 
three times a year, etc. 

Joachim goes to the Temple. He introduces him- 
self as a righteous man, because he divides his 
property, giving one-third to the Temple, one- 
third to pilgrims, and one-third to those who live 
with him — ^as should every good curate. Anna 
and Joachim grieve and fear to go to the Temple 
because they have no child. Vow to consecrate 
their child, if one be given them, to the Temple 
service. Anna mentions the prophecy of the Vir- 
gin. Joachim goes, taking two turtle doves to 
offer as a sacrifice. 

Service in the Temple. "Benedicta sit beata trini- 
tas." Ysakar refuses Joachim's sacrifice, because 
he is childless; service continues, with an Epis- 
copus, Minister, and Chorus. 

Joachim and Anna grieve over disgrace. Joachim 
goes to shepherds for comfort. Joachim and 
Anna pray. Angel comes to Joachim, sings, "Ex- 
ultet coelum laudibus," reminds him of Sarah, 
Rachel, and the mothers of Samson and Samuel, 
promises a child. Joachim and shepherds rejoice. 
Anna, grieving, goes to seek her husband and is 
comforted by the Angel. 

Angel goes to heaven while Anna and Joachim 
rejoice. 

Mary in the Temple 

ix. Contemplacio's Prologue (for this one play only). 9 
We have seen the story of Joachim and Amuu 
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how Our Lady was conceived. Now we show 
you how she was offered in the Temple. She 
shall appear as a child of three years, and remain 
there, ever according to God's will, up to her four- 
teenth year. 

Joachim and Anna bring Mary at three years of 
age to the Temple ; she gives her consent. 

They present her to Ysakar; prayers and fare- 
wells, etc. 

Mary ascends fifteen steps of the Temple, reciting 
a psalm for each step. 

Episcopus gives her five maidens to wait upon 
her, Meditacion, Contryssyon, Compassyon, and 
Clennes. ^ ^ « -i^^.'. ^^ t -^ 

And seven priests to teach her, Dyscression, De- 
vocion, Dylexcion, and Deliberacion, Declaracion, 
Determynacion, Dyvynacion. 

Mary offers seven petitions. 

Angel ministers to her, gives her the significance of 
the five letters of her name. The earth quakes 
and an angel passes back and forth, bringing 
gifts. Chorus in heaven. Mary brings the bish- 
op's gift to her sisters. 

Contemplacio's Epilogue. Here you have seen the 
presentation of Our Lady. We pray you of your 
patience that we have passed these matters over 
so lightly. Now we shall proceed to "dissponsa- 
cion," which was fourteen years after this. The 
parliament of heaven and how God's son became 
man and the Salutation after shall be. 



X. (Written over another 
figure.) Abyacar 

(Abiathar) commands 
that all maidens who 
are fourteen years of 
age be brought before 
him. 
Joachim and Anna 
bring forth Mary. 



Mary wishes to remain 
chaste. 

The bishop asks God 
for guidance and the 
Angel tells him to 
send for David's kin- 
dred and bid them 
present their rods. 



Mar^s Betrothal 

X. Vsakar issues the command that all maidens who 
are fourteen years of age be brought before him. 



Joachim and Anna prepare to obey the bishop's 
command. They bring Mary to the Temple, but 
there is no allusion throughout the play to her 
having lived in the Temple. 

Mary tells the story of her parents* vow and says 
that she wishes to live in chastity. 

Bishop prays for advice and is told to send for the 
sons of David and to bid them present their rods. 



H) 
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(A new division also 
numbered 10.) A 
messenger is sent. 
The presentation of the 
wands. When Jo- 
seph offers his rod, it 
bursts into bloom. 



He pledges his wife to 
live in chastity. 

The bishop gives her 
three maidens that 
she may have some 
comfort. 



The messengers go. Joseph grumbles but is (mally 
persuaded to come to the Temple. 

The presentation of the rods. Joseph does not at 
first present his rod, but when he does so, it 
bursts into bloom. 

Upon being told that he is to wed Mary, he protests 
that he is too old, but is finally prevailed upon. 
He pledges her to live in chastity. 

Marriage ceremony performed by bishop. He gives 
Mary three maidens : Susanne, Rebecca, Sephore, 
each of whom in turn expresses her willingness 
to go. 

Mary bids her parents farewell. 

Joseph goes to prepare a home, bids Mary wait there 
and worship God. 

He returns and brings Mary to Nazareth, says he 
must leave her again and labor for their sus- 
tenance in a far country. 

Salutation and Conception 

XI. xi. G>ntemplacio*s Prologue. For four thousand six (1 

hundred and four years man has suffered for 
sin in hell. Now may God have mercy and re- 
member the prayer of Isaiah, etc. 
The Four Daughters of God. Virtutes : "Our office 
is to present prayers. Mercy we cry, etc." They 
speak of the fall of Lucifer. Deus says he will 
prepare a way of salvation. The four daughters 
of God dispute. The Son comes forth and sug- 
gests that one who is guiltless must die as an 
atonement for man's sin. 
Council of the Trinity, in which the plans for man's 

salvation are made. 
God sends Gabriel to Mary. The Son says he is 
to be born of Mary. The Holy Ghost says that 
he will perform this miracle. 
Gabriel salutes Our Gabriel salutes Mary. Holy Ghost descends. They 

Lady. The three depart 

maidens hear voices 
but see no one. The 
angel says her son 
shall be called Jesus. 

Joseph's Trouble about Mary. 

xii. (The word "hellenthc" xii. Joseph returns, says he can not see Mary's face for (j 
crossed out.) Joseph the light that surrounds it. Mary explains that 

returns. it is ordained by God that whoever beholds her 

shall be "grettly steryd to vertu." 
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He is troubled; leaves Joseph realizes Mary's condition and, after he has 

Mary, thinking never debated whether or not to expose her before the 

to return. bishop, resolves to leave her forever. 

Mary prays that God will convince him. God com- 
mands an angel to visit Joseph. 
An angel tells him the The angel explains to Joseph; he returns home 

story and Joseph and is reconciled. 



goes back. 



Mary's Visit to Elizabeth 

xiii. Mary wishes to go to visit Elizabeth, and Joseph (13) 
gives his consent. 

Contemplacio's Prologue. King David ordained 
twenty- four priests to serve in the Temple. They 
were called "summi sacerdotes." One was prince 
of priests, Zachariah ; his wife was Elizabeth ; the 
story of the annunciation to Elizabeth and how 
Zacharias was made dumb. 

Mary and Joseph arrive at the house of Elizabeth. 
Elizabeth greets Mary as the Mother of God. 
Each of the women tells the story of her an- 
nunciation. 

Mary repeats the Magnificat in Latin and Elizabeth 
translates it, sentence for sentence, into English. 

Mary says she will stay with Elizabeth three months 
until the child shall be bom. 

Joseph greets Zacharias. Elizabeth explains why 
Zacharias can not speak, and Joseph seeks to 
comfort him. 

Joseph and Mary go home. Elizabeth and Zach- 
arias go to the Temple. 

Contemplacio's Epilogue. Says he will give a con- 
clusion (as promised in Contemplacio's prologue 
to the whole group of plays). Here we see how 
the Ave Maria was made. The Angel said, "Ave, 
gratia plena, Dominus tecum, Benedicta tu in 
mulieribus." i® And Elizabeth said ,"Et benedictus 
f ructus ventris tui." ^"^ Thus the church added 
Mary and Jesus. Who says Our Lady's psalter 
daily for a year shall have pardon ten thousand 
eight hundred years. 

Mary remained with Elizabeth three months 
until John was bom, and then Zacharias re- 
gained his speech. They composed the Benedictus 
and the Magnificat, Then Our Lady took her 
leave. We thank you; with Ave we began and 
with Ave is our conclusion. 



MHaUiwell, p. 112. it HaUiwell, p. 126. 
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xiv. This pageant shall be 
of the trial of Jo- 
seph and Mary. 
How they were slan- 
dered (a simple quat- 
rain), 



And must go to their 
purgation. 



Trial of Joseph and Mary 

Den calls the court ; calls a long list of names, John 
Jurdon, Geffry Gyle, etc. 
xiv. "Hie intrabit pagentum de purgatione Mariae et (\{ 
Joseph." 

Two detractors, "Bakbytere" and "Rcyse-sdaundyr," 
meet and tell the gossip about Mary, resolving 
to spread the news in all quarters. 

The court scene. The Episcopus (called in the 
stage-direction Abizachar, as in Prologue to 
Mary's Betrothal), having heard the slander, 
sends for Joseph and Mary. They are summoned 
by Den. Trial. 

Joseph goes through the purgation ceremony and 
proves his innocence. 

Mary goes through the purgation and proves her 
innocence. 

First detractor drinks potion and falls to the 
ground. All kneel to Mary. 



XV. 



> 



Joseph goes after mid- 
wives (a simple quat- 
rain). 



xvi. Christ shall be bom. 



Joseph and the Midwives 

XV. Joseph and Mary start for Bethlehem. (1 

The Cherry-tree episode. 

They are directed by a citizen of Bethlehem to the 
stable where they find shelter. 

Joseph goes for midwives ; Salome and Zelomye re- 
turn with him. 

When they arrive, they can not enter the house for 

the brightness of the light in it 
Joseph finally enters and finds that the child is 

already born. 
Test of Mary's virginity; Salome's punishment and 

forgiveness. 



Angels shall sing. 



Shepherds shall hear of 

the birth of Christ, 
And shall visit Him 



With reverence 
worship. 



and 



The Adoration of the Shepherds 

xvi. Angels sing, "Gloria in excelsis." 

Three shepherds, two of whom are called "Boosras" 
and "Maunfras," speak of the great light they 
have seen and speak of the prophecies, Balaam, 
Moses and the Law, Amos, and Daniel. 

Angels' song repeated. The shepherds seek to imi- 
tate the song. 

They go to seek Christ, singing on the way, "Stella 
coeli extirpavit." 

They adore Christ (a series of dignified verses of 
adoration; no gifts). 

Joseph bids them spread the tidings, which they 
promise to do, and take their farewell. 



(1 
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7. (The attempt to cor- 
rect the numbering in 
the Prologue is given 
up here.) 
Three kings shall come 
with gold, myrrh, and 
frankincense. 



King Herod's steward 
sees them and brings 
them into the king's 
presence. 

The kings of Cologne 
tell Herod of their 
mission and of the 
star, and of how they 
intend t& worship 
Christ that day. 



The Adoration of the Magi 

xviii. (The number xvii is omitted in the MS.) (^*) 

Herod gives a long, boastful speech, introducing 

and praising himself. He leaves to go into his 

hall to change his garments. 
The three kings meet ; introduce themselves to each 

other: first, Baltazare from Saba, bearing gold; 

second, Melchizar from Tarys, bearing incense; 

third, Jasper from Ypotan and Archage, bearing 

myrrh. 
Herod in another boastful speech brags of his 

beauty and fine apparel as well as his power. He 

has heard that a child is born in Bethlehem. He 

sends his steward out to see if there is any trouble 

abroad. 
The steward finds the three kings sleeping under a 

tree, and he brings them to Herod's court. They 

tell Herod of their mission, of the star, of 

Balaam's prophecy, etc. Herod bids them seek 

the child and report to him. 



The kings take their leave, while Herod expresses 
his wrath. The kings see the star again. 

They adore Christ, offering him gifts. They pre- 
pare to go back to Herod. 

On the way they fall asleep and the angel warns 
them. The kings awake, tell of the vision, re- 
solving not to go back to Herod. 

The Purification 

xix. Simeon Justus, priest in Jerusalem, prays that he (18 ) 
may see the Savior before he dies. An angel re- 
assures him. 

Simeon and Anna rejoice; they go to the Temple, 
prophesy Christ's death, etc. 

Joseph and Mary come to the Temple. Simeon and 
Anna hail Christ. "Nunc dimittis servum tuum." 

Service in Temple. They burn four candles in 
honor of Christ. The child offered on the altar. 
Joseph pays five pence to take the child back again. 
Capellanus gives them back the child. 

Mary offers the fowls on the altar. 



1. 



Slaughter of Innocents and Death of Herod 

XX. Senescallus returns and reports that the Magi (19) 
have fled. 
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Herod, angry, sends sol- Herod raves (a long alliterative speech). He sends 

diers out to slay the soldiers to slay all the children in Bethlehem 

children, under two years of age. Two soldiers leave. 

But Jesus is not to An angel appears to Joseph and warns him. He 

be found, for in re- takes Mary and the child to Egypt. 

sponse to the angel's 

warning, he has gone 

to Egypt 
The children are torn "Tunc ibunt milites ad pucros." Two women la- 

from their mothers' ment the loss of their children. 

arms and slain, 
xvii. The soldiers bring the The soldiers report. Herod is pleased and orders 

slaughtered children a feast 

before Herod. Herod 

rejoices and orders a 

feast 
Death enters. The banquet scene, merry-making. Death enters, 

says he is sent by God to slay Herod. Herod 
bids his soldiers rejoice. The minstrels play. 
Mors slays Herod and the two soldiers. 
And the devil takes his The Devil carries them off. Mors moralizes. 

soul. 

In this part of the cycle we meet with greater complications and more 
difficult problems. The evidences of revision are much more* marked than 
in the Old Testament plays. Four of the plays are not provided for at all 
in the Prologue, and it seems probable that they have been added as a whole 
to the cycle. Many of the plays that are demanded by the Prologue bear 
distinct evidences of having been reworked to such an extent that they arc 
practically new. For the sake of clearness it seems best to treat each play 
separately, discussing its relation to the general Prologue, its meter and 
stage-directions, and any peculiarities that may appear in the manuscript. 

Moses and the Laws 

The direction, "Incipit Moyses," is written very conspicuously in large 
letters at the top of the page, a thing which seems to indicate that the first 
five plays had constituted a separate unit, and that this is the beginning of 
a new group. This would place the Processus Prophetarum, of which this 
play is essentially a part, with the Nativity group rather than with the Old 
Testament plays.^* This play, however, ends with the direction, "Explicit 
Moyses," indicating that it stood alone as a separate unit. 

The stage-directions of the play are all very simple and written entirely 
in Latin, a thing which leads one to infer that the play has kept its early 
and rather primitive form. The meter too is simple. With but one very 
minor irregularity of rh)ane, where a couplet precedes the regular stanza, the 

1* la thin connection cf. Dr. Hardin Craig's article, The Origin of iht Old Ttttamtnt PtufS, io 
Mod. Phil, X 'April, 1913). 
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double quatrain is used throughout. There is nothing in the style or action 
of the play to indicate that it has been revised by a later hand. But the in- 
troduction of the burning bush in a play of the Laws presents an interesting 
complication. This incident would properly belong in an Exodus play, and 
its presence here may be a confusion of the Exodus with a play of the 
Laws. The Chester cycle has no episode of the burning bush ; but in the 
York and Towneley, where the incident occurs, it is found in the Exit from 
Egypt and the Pharaoh respectively. The play of the Ten Commandments 
occurs in the Towneley cycle in the play called Processus Prophetarum, in 
the Chester, in the Pagina de Mose et Rege Balaak et Balaam Propheta, 
York, having no regular Processus Prophetarum, has also no play of Moses 
and the Laws. 

The Prophets 

Although this play does not begin with an "Incipit," it ends with the 
direction, "Explicit Jesse," which is the only stage-direction in the play. It 
presents no peculiarities of manuscript except that a genealogy of Mary, 
similar to the genealogies of the first group, begins on folio 37 and is con- 
tinued on folio 37b. 

The play is written in the double quatrain measure of the preceding play. 
From the time Solomon enters each character speaks only four lines, but 
the single quatrains thus formed can in every case be tmited to form the 
typical double quatrain, ababbcbc. 

It will be noted that the Prologue states that prophets shall prophesy, 
not of Christ, but of a "qwene the whiche xal staunche our stryff and moote" ; 
and an examination of the prophecies will show that the emphasis lies 
upon the birth of the Virgin, and not of Christ. The introduction of 
thirteen kings, all of whom announce themselves as progenitors of Mary, 
shows this tendency, as well as the fact that there are no less than fifteen 
direct references to the Virgin in these prophecies. In the Towneley Pro- 
cessus Prophetarum Mary is mentioned directly only once, in the prophecy 
of Daniel,** and there the main part of the prophecy concerns Christ. The 
Towneley Shepherds' play introduces the traditional prophecy from Isaiah, 
and also mentions the prefiguration of the Virgin in the burning bush. But 
neither here nor in the cycles of York and Chester is the attention so con- 
stantly directed to the Virgin. The fact that the Prologue specifically pro- 
vides for prophecies of this nature indicates that the unusual interest in 
Virgin Mary was a peculiarity of the cycle originally and not to be ascribed 
wholly to the period of revision. 

The following table of the prophecies found in the four cycles will serve to 
show more dearly how Ludus Coventriae is distinguished from the other plays. 

!• Tk9 Tcmnuigy Mytttrus, £. £. T. S., p. 64, L 232. 
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After these two plays, which are comparatively simple, we have the in- 
troduction of an Expositor who is called Contemplacio. He recites, before 
the play proper of Anna and Joachim begins, a general prologue promising 
to present to the people (1) the story of Anna and Joachim, (2) Mary's 
presentation in the Temple, (3) her betrothal, (4) the story of the Saluta- 
tion, and, finally, (5) Mary's visit to Elizabeth. In connection with this last 
play he promises a conclusion. Then follow these five plays dealing with 
the life of the Virgin which in general tone and style are very different from 
the plays we have examined so far. The ecclesiastical element is very prom- 
inent in these plays, and there can be little doubt that they were introduced 
into the cycle at some time later than the writing of the Prologue. I do not 
think, however, that an entirely new group of plays was simply incorpor- 
ated as a whole into the cycle without any modification. Some of the plays 
indicate clearly that old material has been combined with new. The Pro- 
logue provides for plays on two of these subjects, Mary's Betrothal and the 
Salutation. The other three plays promised by Contemplacio are not pro- 
vided for in the Prologue, and in the case of the first two, the Barrenness 
of Anna and Mary's Presentation, there can be little doubt that they arc 
entirely new. The Visit to Elizabeth, however, bears internal evidence of 
the combination of two versions. 

This Contemplacio does not appear again after this group of Virgin 
plays and is probably, as Collier states, one of the later additions to the 
cycle.*® 

With this group of plays the tumbling meter makes its reappearance, and 
here, too, we have for the first time the introduction of English stage- 
directions. Throughout the whole group of plays dealing with the Nativity, 
English stage-directions are used only in these Virgin plays and in the play 
of the Purification which is also unprovided for in the Prologue. These 
points will be discussed more specifically in connection with the individual 
plays. 

The Barrenness of Anna 

This play is taken up largely with services in the Temple, the singing of 
hymns, sequences, etc. It is distinctly ecclesiastical in tone and is written 
entirely in the tumbling measure, with a great deal of alliteration in the first 
part of the play. There are two or three little irregularities of rhyme, but 
the play, taken as a whole, employs the rhyming scheme of the double quat- 
rain. The fact that it is not accounted for in the Prologue, taken together 



/^The one instance in the Herod play of the Passion where the expositor is called Conten* 
placio is, I think, hardly to be considered as a reappearance of that character. It teems probable 
that it suggested itself to the scribe that it would be well to call the expositor in the later play by 
the same name as the similar character in the earlier group. 
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with this use of the tambling meter, seems to indicate beyond any doubt that 
the whole play is an interpolation. 

Here, too, we have our first English stage-direction/'There they xall synge 
this sequens, 'Benedicta, etc.,* and in that tyme Ysaker with his ministeres 
insens3rthe the autere and than thei make her offr^-ng, and Isaker se>th, etc." 
And from this point English stage-directions are used freely, though not 
' exclusively, throughout the Contemplado group. In this play and the fol- 
lowing the bishop is g^en the name Ysaker. but in the general Prologue to 
the tenth play, as well as in the play of the Trial of Joseph and Mary, he 
is called Abyacar. So that it would seem that Abyacar is his cycle name. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that in the manuscript (folio 37b) 
in the genealogy there is a note to the effect that Ysaker was the father of 
Anne. The name Ysaker (Issachar) is derived from the Gospel of the 
Nativity of Mary; Abiathar from Pseudo-Matthew. 

The Presentation of Mary in the Temple 

This play, like the preceding, is not provided for in the general Prologue 
and comes into the cycle as entirely new. It also is filled with ecclesiastical 
material, such as the fifteen psalms that Mary recites when she ascends the 
fifteen steps in the Temple, the allegorical names given to her maids and to 
the seven priests who are to instruct her, the significance of the five letters 
in her name, and so forth. 

The manuscript shows no distinct division between these two plays; 
Contemplacio's introductory speech" follows immediately upon Anne's last 
speech in the preceding play, and the figure 9 also stands in the margin here. 
Then we have, following immediately, the direction, "Here Joachj-m and 
Anna, with oure lady between hem, etc." After this there is a short space 
left blank before Joachim's speech, "Blyssyd be oure Lord . . ./' which 
begins at the top of the next folio, 49b. 

The stage-directions are in both English and Latin. The meter, like that 
of the former play, is the tumbling measure. The stanzas are largely double 
quatrains, but with occasional single quatrains, particularly in the part 
where Mary recites her fifteen psalms. Contemplacio's speech at the end of 
the play shows a confusion, as far as rhyme scheme is concerned, of the quat- 
rain with the prologue stanza thus : ababcdcdbebefgggf. 

Contemplado introduces this play with a prologue that reviews the play 
of Anna and Joachim before it tells what is to follow in this play. At the end 
of the play Contemplacio gives an epilogue reviewing this one play and also 
introducing the two which are to follow it. In the manuscript the figure 10 
is written opposite this second part of Contemplacio's speech, and if this 

21 HalHweU, p. 79. 
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part be regarded as a prologue to the following play, each of the five plays 
mentioned in Contemplacio's first general prologue are specially intro- 
duced by that character. And, regarding the first four lines of his prologue 
to this play of the Presentation of Mary^^ as an epilogue to the play of Anna 
and Joachim, three of the five plays have a conclusion or epilogue redtcd 
by this same Contemplacio. 

This character would not appear on one pageant and recite his epilogue 
and then suddenly appear on the next and recite a prologue to that play. 
There are no directions to this effect, nor does it seem possible that he could 
do so. Moreover, the characters of these five plays are much the same. 
Anna and Joachim appear in the first three; Mary plays in all of them; 
Joseph appears in the Betrothal and the Visit to Elizabeth ; the bishop Ysakar 
or Abyacar appears in the first three. So that evidently these five plays, as 
they now stand, were acted on the same stage as one continuous performance, 
whether on a pageant or a fixed stage. 

Mary's Betrothal 

The material covered in this play is provided for by the general Pro- 
logue, but it is divided into two pageants, one of which, originally num- 
bered 8, treats of Mary's appearance in the Temple for espousal ; and the 
other, originally numbered 9, treats of the presentation of the rods. As they 
now stand they are both numbered 10. It seems that the scribe attempted 
at first to make the numbering of the Prologue agree with the plays. He 
soon abandoned his attempt, however, as may be seen by looking at the pre- 
ceding table of comparison between Prologue and plays. 

The first section of the Prologue carries the action, from the bishop's 
proclamation that the daughters of the Jews shall be presented for marriage 
to the angel's command that David's kindred shall be sent for and that they 
shall carry white rods in their hands. The second part continues the action, 
presenting the blossoming of Joseph's rod, and so on to the marriage. The 
actual incidents of the play correspond exactly with those mentioned in the 
Prologue, as far as the latter goes. But there seems to be an elaboration of 
certain scenes introducing church ceremonies (such as that of the marriage 
ceremony, which is given in detail) that are not in keeping with the general 
simplicity of the earlier plays of the cycle. The Prologue ends with the 
statement that the bishop gives Mary three maidens to live with her and wait 
upon her. These maidens are given names in the play, Rebecca, Susanne. 
and Sephore. Then the play goes on to relate how Joseph left Mary at the 
Temple, went to Nazareth, rented a house, and came back to bring his wife 
to their new home. He then leaves her again to go into a far country to cam 

22 HalliweU, p. 79. 
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means for their sustenance. Of all this there is no mention in the general 
Prologue. 

Another notable circimistance is that, whereas in the preceding play 
Mary is left at the Temple with the understanding that she is to remain 
there until her fourteenth year, in this play she is brought to the Temple by 
her parents and no mention is made of her having been there before. So also 
in his epilogue to the preceding play, Contemplacio speaks of this play as 
taking place fourteen years after the Presentation instead of eleven years. 

The story of the presentation of the rods is old material and generally 
known throughout the Middle Ages. Though it is not actually presented 
in any of the other cycles, it is mentioned both in the Towneley and York 
cydes.*' This circtunstance, together with the closeness of parallel between 
the Prologue and the play, makes it evident that the play as a whole does not 
belong to the period of revision. What probably took place seems to me tq 
be this : When the scribe came to add a new Virgin play, he found in the 
old cycle a play on this same subject of the Betrothal of Mary which cor- 
responded pretty closely with the section of the Virgin play dealing with 
this subject; so he used the old play as a basis and possibly borrowed little 
touches here and there from the Virgin play. The elaboration of the mar- 
riage ceremony and the adding of the incidents which follow may be ac- 
counted for in this way. 

A study of the metrical arrangement of the play supports such a conclu- 
sion. There is very little use of the tumbling line which is elsewhere charac- 
teristic of the Virgin play. It appears distinctly only in the scenes where the 
bishop consults with his minister^* and where he pronounces the marriage 
vows for Joseph and Mary. The main body of the play is in the prologue 
meter, and other parts are written in the simple double quatrain stanza. 

In this same connection it is interesting to note that all the stage- 
directions of this play are in Latin. 

This section of the manuscript also presents some puzzling problems. 
Folios Sib, 52b, 53b are blank, while on folio 51 Joseph's speech, beginning 
"In gret labore my lyff I lede," and ending "To some man dowty and bold,"" 
is written in a later hand. It is also out of place and should be inserted, as 
noted in the manuscript, after line 7 on folio 53. 

The Salutation and Conception 

With this play we have the reappearance both of the ecclesiastical tone 
and of English stage-directions. The general Prologue to the cycle men- 
tions Gabriel's visit to the Virgin and also states that the three maidens 
waited upon her, heard the conversation between Mary and the Angel but 

»r*# T&wneUy Mysterus, E, E. T. S., p. 93; York, p. 103. 

M Halliwell, p. 93. 2S Halliwell, pp. 94-95. 
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saw no one. The three maidens do not appear at all in the play as we now 
have it, but the greater part of the action is taken up with Contemplado's 
explanation of how mankind had suffered four thousand six hundred and 
four years, and the debate between the four daughters of God, the council 
of the Trinity, Gabriers instructions, and so forth, all of which must 
undoubtedly belong to our ecclesiastical Virgin play. This ecclesiastical 
tone so pervades the whole play that it would almost seem as if none of the 
original cycle play had been preserved and that this play, like the Barrenness 
of Anna and Mary's Presentation, had been substituted entirely from the 
Virgin play. Mr. Hemingway reaches much the same conclusion.** In this 
connection it is interesting to note that the greater part of the play, beginning 
with the speech of Justice^^ to the end of the play, is written in a different 
hand. 

The tumbling meter makes its appearance in this play in two instances, 
the first three stanzas of Contemplacio's speech and the last stanza of 
Gabriel's speech.** Otherwise the play as a whole is written in simple double 
and single quatrains. 

■ 

Joseph's Trouble about Mary 

Joseph's return was not mentioned in Contemplacio's prologue, nor does 
Contemplacio appear in this play. It probably does not belong to the Vir- 
gin play, but to the original cycle. The incidents are simple and there is a 
comparatively consistent relationship with the Prologue, although little 
touches here and there, such as the halo surrounding Mary's face upon 
Joseph's return, seem to have an ecclesiastical quality. 

The play has no stage-directions and the basal meter is the prologue 
stanza. The first twenty lines of the play seem to be a confusion of single 
and double quatrains. Then, beginning at the bottom of page 117 in Halli- 
weirs edition to the last stanza on page 1 19, with two minor irregularities of 
rhyme, we find the prologue meter. This verse form is again resumed in 
the last thirteen lines on page 121, where the angel speaks to Joseph, and 
also in the last stanza on page 122, where Mary and Joseph are reconciled. 
After the first four lines of page l^Q we have the appearance for the first 
time of our fifth type of verse, aabaabbcbc. It is carried on from this 
point, with three exceptions where we have the prologue stanza, to the 
last stanza of the play. The last twelve lines show the same sort of confusion 
of quatrains that we find in the first part of the play. There is no appearance 
of the tumbling meter. 



M Hemingway, English NoHvity Plays, Intro, p. xxxt. For a comptriaon of this play with 
others, see Hemingway, Intro, p. xHt: and Pollard, English Miraels Plays, Ed. 1909, pp. sdx, SOS; 
also Miss TraTer's Four DangMsrs of God, Bryn Mawr Diss., 1907. 

STHaUiweU, p. 110. aSHalliweU, pp. lOS, 106» 116. 
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Mary's Visit to Elisabeth 

There is no provision for the Visit to Elizabeth in the general Prologue, 
and the play as it now stands belongs largely to the ecclesiastical play. 
Nevertheless, it seems improbable that the scene should have been entirely 
omitted. It seems possible to mc that the section of the general Prologue 
devoted to this play was omitted in the rewriting that took place when the 
Virgin play was added, or at some earlier period of revision. The Pro- 
logue bears evidence of having been tampered with here, since the next two 
sections, introducing the Trial of Joseph and Mary and Joseph and the 
Midwivei are written in simple quatrains instead of the regular prologue 
stanza. Moreover, although the birth of Jesus actually takes place in the 
play of Joseph and tlie Midwives, it is ascribed by the Prologue to the play 
of the Shepherds. From its position in the liturgj' it is very probable that 
the play of the Shepherds stood in general (or the Nativity." I think it 
probable that the two plays which follow the Visit to Elizabeth, with their 
sections in the Prologue, are additions to the original Corpus Christ! cycle, 
though not parts of the Virgin play, since this ends with the Visit to 
EUtabeth. 

The play of Mary's Visit, as it now stands, bears internal evidence that 
Iwo plays have been combined to form it. After Elizabeth has greeted Mary 
with the Avf Maria and they have recited the Magnificat, Mary says that 
she will stay with Elizabeth three months. Then almost immediately she and 
Joseph take their leave. At tiie end of the play, however, Contemplacio 
says that Mary remained with Elizabeth. So that it would appear that in 
one version, probably that of the original cycle, Mary and Joseph left as 
they do here ; but that in the ecclesiastical play they remained with Elizabeth 
three months, until John was born, 

The inconsistency of the play of Mary's Visit to Elizabeth indicates not 
only that this play is made up from two different sources, hut also furnishes 
evidence to substantiate our theory as to the composition of the whole group. 
In the Virgin play Mary remained with Elizabetli three months, until John 
was bom. But John was six months older than Jesus, so that in this play 
the visit must have been thought of as taking place immediately after the 
Salutation. In the original cycle, on the other hand, we believe that the 
plays came in this order, namely, Betrothal, Salutation, Joseph's Return, 
Visit to Elizabeth. Now, in the Betrothal, a play preserved largely in its 
original form, Joseph tells Mary that he must leave her to be gone nine 
nwnths.** When he returns, before the Visit to Elizabeth, he finds that Mary 
is "great with child." So that in the earlier form of the cycle the Saluta- 
tion must have taken place very shortly after the Betrothal, and the plays 
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of Joseph's Trouble and the Visit to Elizabeth, shortly before the birth of 
Christ. Thus it appears, beyond question, that the play of the Betrothal and 
that part of the Visit to Elizabeth which indicates that Mary did not remain 
with Elizabeth, are consistent with each other and belong to the earlier form 
of the cycle. Mary's speech in the Visit to Elizabeth'^ indicates clearly that a 
part of the present play of the Visit to Elizabeth belongs with the Betrothal 
and the Return of Joseph, thus proving, beyond a doubt, not only that the 
play of the Visit is composite in structure, but that there was such a play in 
the original cycle. 

Contemplacio's epilogue to this play is the conclusion promised in his 
first prologue. It is didactic and is concerned for the most part with the 
worship of the Virgin. Hemingway calls attention to the inaccuracy of the 
English translations from the Latin in this play and cites it as a proof that 
the original plays were written in English.** 

Another argument in favor of a stationary stage for this Virgin play 
appears here in the stage-direction, "Et sic transiet circa placeam." That is, 
Joseph and Mary walk about the place going to Elizabeth's house, while 
Contemplacio speaks his prologue. There is also an English stage-direction 
in this play. 

The play begins in the tumbling meter, which is carried through to the 
twenty-fourth line of page 128 in Halliwell. Beginning here, however, and 
continuing to Contemplacio's epilogue, the simple double quatrain stanza is 
used. This is the part that seems to belong to the original play and not to 
the Virgin play. The first and last stanzas in Contemplacio's epilogue arc 
in tumbling verse, but it seems doubtful if those between are. 

This play marks the end of the Virgin cycle. 

The Trial of Joseph and Mary 

This play is very different in tone and spirit from the other plays in the 
cycle. The interest seems to center upon the coarse horse-play of the 
slanderers, which must have been a later development, but surely not eccle- 
siastical in origin. The Prologue to this play, as noted before, is a simple 
quatrain. It does not adequately represent the play, but simply speaks of the 
fact that Joseph and Mary were slandered and went to their purgation. The 
purgation scene itself is simple and reverent enough and may possibly have 
been a part of the original cycle. 

The introductory speech of Den, with its long list of alliterative and 
allegorical names, is written into the manuscript in a different hand before 
the figure 14 occurs and belongs probably to a later period. It is followed 
by the direction, "Hie intrabit pagentum de purgatione, etc." This is the 
only place in the cycle proper where a play is introduced as a pageant. 

n Halliwell. p. 124, U. 13-16. S2 Hemingway, English NtOkfity Fhy*, P^ 3S5. 
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Tlie stage-directions are all written in Latin. Metrically also the play is 
way simple. Den's introductory speecii represents a return to the linked 
ballad measure, aaabcccb, but is a little irregular. The rest of the play 
is written in simple double quatrains, ending with a simple quatrain, There 
is no appearance of tumbling meter. 

The return of the name "Abiyacher" for the bishop rather than "Ysaker" 
in this play is interesting and may be regarded as an additional piece of evi- 
dence that this play does not belong to the Virgin play. However, the name 
is only written in parenthetically in one of the stage-directions and nowhere 
in ihe play is the bishop called Abiyacher. He is always termed Episcopus. 
It is possible that when the scribe was writing this play he noticed that in the 
general Prologue to the play of the Betrothal the bishop had been called by 
this name, and so he ascribed it to him here. 

Joseph and the Mldivives 
This play may have come into the cycle at the same time as the preced- 
ing play, for like that play it is represented in the general Prologue by a 
simple quatrain. This Prologue simply states that Joseph shall go for mid- 
wives. But the play presents the journey to Bethlehem {including the 
Cherry-tree episode), the birth of Christ, the punishment of Salome, etc. 
The Cherry-tree episode" is written in the tumbling meter, whereas the rest 
of the play is in simple double quatrains. This appearance of the tumbling 
meter, as well as the use of the legends from the life of Mary, the mentioning 
of the bright light that surrounds the stable, etc., might relate this play to the 
Virgin play. But there is no appearance of Contemplacio, or of English 
stage-directions; nor does it contain any distinctly ecclesiastical material, 
such as chnrch ritual and elaborate ceremonies. I think it can hardly belong 
to lliat play, but that it came into the cycle earlier from some other source, 
as suggested before in the discussion of Mary's Visit to Elizabeth. 

The Adoration of the Shepherds 
With the exception that the Prologue provides for the actual nativity in 
this play, an explanation of which has been suggested before, the corre- 
^Ofidcnce between Prologue and play is very close. The tone of the play is 
dignified and reverent in contrast to the Shepherds' plays of other cycles. 
It seems that the one case where the shepherds seek to imitate the angels" 
song must be a later borrowing, for it is out of keeping with the rest of the 
play. This part of the play presents an interruption of the meter which 
would seem to confirm such a theory. Tlie main body of the play is written 
in ihe ballad measure, aaabcccb. with two stanzas in the prologue meter ; 
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but the part in which the shepherds imitate the angels is in single quatrains. 
As in the Towneley and York cycles, the shepherds here also quote from 
the prophecies.'* In the Chester play**^ one of the shepherds says, "The 
prophets did tell thou shold be our succour." But there is no direct quota- 
tion of prophecies.'* 

The Adoration of the Magi 

The action in this play is somewhat elaborated, written in a sort of 
pompous mock-heroic style, with frequent alliteration in Herod's speeches, 
and much variation of meter. But the first part of the play up to the 
departure of the three kings from Herod's court, follows very closely the 
action prescribed in the Prologue. It seems strange that the Prologue makes 
no mention of the actual adoration of the Christ child, and of the angel's 
warning to the three kings. However, it may be that this was taken for 
g^nted and is implicit in the gifts. 

The basal meter of the play seems to be the ballad strophe which occurs 
in both long- and short-line stanzas. One of Herod's speeches is in the 
prologue measure, but in his introductory speech Herod employs the tum- 
bling line. 

The part of Herod's speech beginning "He is yong and I am olde" and 
continuing to the line, "Herowdys to the devyl he tryste,"'^ is written in a 
different hand. 

The Purification 

9 

The Purification play is a very simple biblical play, but its omission in the 
Prologue, as well as the fact that the action in the following play seems to 
follow immediately upon that of the Three Kings, would seem to indicate 
that it belongs to the later additions. As it now stands, it may be that its 
introduction between the two parts of the Herod play, as a sort of interlude, 
indicates a stationary stage. 

Here again we have the appearance of English stage-directions whidi 
are used almost exclusively throughout the play ; whereas in the two parts 
of the Herod play the directions are all Latin. 

The entire play is written in the same form of meter that is used in part 
of the play of Joseph's Trouble about Mary. This verse- form, our fifth t>T)c 
of verse, aabaabbcbc, is not used elsewhere in the cycle. 

I* See the table given in the discussion of the Processus Prophetarum, 

W Chesttr. E. E. T. S.. p. 155. 1. 568. 

M Folio 9lb in the manuscript which follows the play of the Shepherds contains a nvndwr » 
scratchings but is otherwise blank. Much of the writing is illegible, but the name WOliam Deft Of 
clearly be made out and occurs three times on this page. The name John Taylphott of pariah IW* 
inton is also written here. 

*7 Halliwell, pp. 168-170. 
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On folio 100b of the manuscript, which is the last page of the play, 
occurs the date 1468, written in the margin and apparently by the scribe. 
Upon this fact is based the belief that the greater part of the manuscript 
was written at this time. 



Slaughter of the Innocents 

This play as it now stands includes the Flight into Eg3rpt, the Slaughter 
of the Innocents, and the Death of Herod. The Prologue divides these 
scenes into two pageants, including in the first the Flight into Egypt and 
the Slaughter ; and in the second the Death of Herod. This would seem to 
be a logical division and is probably the way it occurred in the original cycle. 
Death is mentioned in the Prologue as an allegorical figure, so that there 
seems to be no reason to believe that allegorical figures must of necessity 
be later additions. 

This play presents two forms of meter. The second and fourth stanzas 
of the play, which constitute the boastful parts of Herod's first speech, are in 
the prologue meter ; also the banqueting scene and the death of Herod. The 
rest of the play is in the ballad measure, long- and short-line forms being 
used interchangeably, the short lines usually for the soldiers' speeches. 

At the end of the play there are two folios of the manuscript, 105 and 
105b, left blank. 

We have then in this Nativity group a number of plays, the meter and style 

of which seem to indicate that they come from various sources. Chief among 

the later additions to the cycle is a very elaborate Virgin play which must 

undoubtedly be ecclesiastical in origin. Though essentially a unit, as it now 

stands in the cycle it is divided into five separate plays : ( 1 ) The Barrenness 

of Anna, (2) Mary's Presentation in the Temple, (3) Mary's Betrothal, (4) 

The Salutation, and (5) Mary's Visit to Elizabeth. The first, second, and 

fourth of these have probably come into the cycle as entirely new. The third 

seems in all essentials a play belonging to the original cycle with possible 

touches here and there from the ecclesiastical source. The fifth is largely 

new, but seems also to contain elements of an old play. The Trial of Joseph 

and Mary, Joseph and the Midwives, and the Purification also represent later 

additions to the cycle, though not springing from the same ecclesiastical 

source. 

Metrically the group presents, in addition to the forms of verse used in 
the Old Testament plays (the prologue verse, single and double quatrains, 
the ballad stanza), a new form aabaabbcbc which is found only in 
Joseph's Trouble about Mary and the Purification. The tumbling meter also 
plays a considerable part in the ecclesiastical group of plays. After that it 
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occurs only in the Cherry-tree episode and in Herod's introductory speech in 
the play of the Magi. 

English stage-directions make their first appearance also in the plays of 
the Virgin, and are used in all of these except Mary's Betrothal. They also 
appear again in the Purification, but otherwise the directions are in Latin. 

GROUP III 

xxi. Christ and the Doctors xxiii. The Temptation 

xxii. Baptism of Jesus xxiv. Woman Taken in Adultery 

XXV. The Resurrection of Lazarus 



Prologue 



Plays 



Christ and the Doctors 



XVIIl. 



XXL 



(•» 



Christ at twelve years 
of age disputed with 
the doctors and over- 
came them. They 
marveled. 

Three days he was 
gone from his moth- 
er. She sought him 
about Jerusalem. 



Preliminary conversation: Two doctors boast of 
their learning ; Jesus rebukes them and they make 
fun of him« 

Dispute : Jesus asks them how the world was made. 
They discuss the Trinity, Christ's divinity, the 
prophecies of his birth, etc Jesus explains that 
Mary was wedded to Joseph in order to deceive 
the devil, and so that she would not have to go 
alone into Egypt. 

Mary and Joseph enter, find Jesus and take him 
home. The doctors worship him. 



XIX 



John shall baptize Jesus 
in Jordan. The 
Spirit descends ; the 
voice of God. 

The Spirit shall lead 
Him to the wilder- 
ness to stay forty 
days. 



<(i 



(d 



The Baptism of Jesus 

xxii.^ 

John preaches in the wilderness. 
'Ecce VOX clamantis, etc." 
'Penitenciam nunc agite! 
Appropinquabit regnum coelorum." 
Jesus approaches and asks John to baptize him. 

John protests. 
Baptism proper. Spirit descends; the voice of God; 
John's testimony. 



Jesus says he is going into the wilderness for forty 
days, led of the Spirit. 



John preaches to the people. 



M The MS. has no number here. 
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The Temptation 



c. 



XXlll. 



(22) 



Council in hell, wonder 
who Jesus is, send 
Satan to tempt him 
in three sins; 



But Christ answered 
them all. 



Council in hell. Satan is puzzled about Christ, 
consults with Belial and Beelzebub. They de- 
cide to test him, in the three sins to which man 
is most prone. Satan is to tempt him. 

Jesus appears soliloquizing; says he has fasted forty 
days, etc. 

The temptation: (1) stones to bread; (2) fall from 
pinnacle of Temple; (3) kneel to Satan. Jesus 
sends away Satan who is much grieved and puz- 
zled. 

Angels minister to Jesus. 

Jesus preaches resistance to temptation. 



The Woman Taken in Adultery 



exist pagent shall be of a 
woman taken in adul- 
tery." 



Pharisees conceive a 
plan to convict 
Christ If he show 
the woman mercy, he 
is against the law of 
Moses. If he con- 
demn her, he is in- 
consistent with his 
own preaching. 



XXIV. 



(23) 



Jesus' long speech; urges repentance; talks of 
God's mercy. 

Conspiracy. Scribe and Pharisee are angry with 
Christ, decide that they must trap him. Accusa- 
tor comes in and tells them about the woman. 



^^xii. The greatest miracle 
that Jesus wrought 
was the resurrection 
of Lazarus, in whose 
house he often vis- 
ited 
Lazarus was dead for 
four days. 



And on the fourth day 
awakened by Jesus. 



Scene at the woman's house. The woman before 
Jesus; customary scene. Jesus writes on the 
ground while the Scribe and Pharisee accuse. "He 
that is without sin, etc." They grow ashamed 
and leave. Jesus speaks to the woman, gives a 
little talk on repentance. 

The Resurrection of Lazarus 

XXV. 



Lazarus is ill; his sisters and four consolatores 
seek to comfort him, but Lazarus asks for Jesus. 
Fourth consolator and Nuncius go for Jesus. 
Lazarus dies and is buried. 

Jesus and the messengers ; says he will come ; walks 
with disciples. 

Messengers bring Christ's answer to Mary and 
Marthk. 

Jesus arrives ; they go to the tomb ; Lazarus awak- 
ened. Jesus says he must go to his passion. 



(24) 
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As far as incident and correspondence with the Prologue are concerned 
this group of plays is even more simple than the Old Testament group. 
There is no appearance of the tumbling meter, nor any clear evidence of inci- 
dents which have been added to the original cycle. There are, however, 
certain elements of style and general tone in two of the plays, Christ and 
the Doctors and the Woman Taken in Adultery, which seem to indicate a 
later period. The theological discussions between Christ and the doctors, 
such as the explanations of the Trinity, the Virgin birth, the statement that 
Mary was wedded to Joseph in order to deceive the devil, and others,'* sound 
too sophisticated for an early stage of the plays and recall the ecclesiastical 
tone of the Nativity plays. The play of the Doctors in the York, Towneley, 
and Chester cycles is much more simple, and is one and the same play.** 
In all of these the doctors are discussing the sacredness of Moses' law, and 
Jesus, after he has told them that he has been taught by the Holy Spirit, 
recites the ten commandments. In the Towneley cycle this is preceded by 
a discussion, by the doctors, of the prophecies concerning Christ ; and in the 
Chester play the doctors mention these prophecies after Jesus has left. But 
in none of these cycles is there any discussion of theological doctrines such as 
we find in our play. 

The parts of the play of the Woman Taken in Adultery that are specif- 
ically covered in the Prologue are written in a quiet, reverent tone ; but the 
elaboration in the first part of the play, particularly the scene at the woman's 
house, introduces much the same coarse, boisterous style that we have 
already noted in the Trial of Joseph and Mary. Both plays are written 
prevailingly in the same meter, namely, the simple double quatrain verse. 

There seems to be nothing particularly noteworthy about the play of the 
Baptism as far as style and content are concerned, except possibly that the 
large number of Latin quotations may indicate an early stage. 

In the play of the Temptation it seems strange that the Prologue makes 
no mention of the Angel's ministering to Jesus after the temptation ; other- 
wise, however, there is an exact correspondence between the two. 

An interesting consideration in the Lazarus play is the rapid shifting of 
scene from the house of Lazarus and his sisters to the place where Jesus 
is resting with his disciples. Then we have Jesus with his disciples walking 
through Judea; then a scene at the house of Lazarus again and, finally, 
the scene at the tomb. In this respect the play ren^inds one of the 
play of the Last Supper, where the scene of action kltemates between 
the room where Jesus and the disciples are eating the last suj^r and the 
council chamber ; though the action here is much less elaborate and there is 



MOn this point, sec York, p. 94, 11. 2S-32; CheUer, p. 154. 1. 538. 

40 Two Coventry Corpus Chruti Plays, E. E. T. S., edited by Hardin Craig, Introduction. 
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nothing in the stage-directions to indicate definitely a stationary stage, as 
in the later play. 

Metrically this group of piays is extremely simple, only two forms of 
meter being used. Three of the plays, Christ and the Doctors, the Woman 
Taken in Adultery, and I-azarus. are written entirely in simple double 
quatrains ; and the other two, the Baptism and the Temptation, entirely in the 
prologue meter. 

In this part of the cycle there are no indications from stage -direct ions 
or from the manuscript, such as were found in the Old Testament plays, 
that the group was considered as a unit. On the contrary there is at least 
one blank page left between each two of the plays; and the three plays 
that are written in the double quatrain measure are introduced by a stage- 
direction somewhat in the nature of an "Iiicipit." Thus the Doctors' play 
is introduced by this direction, "Modo de doctoribus disputantibus cum 
Jhcsu in templo," and ends with an "Amen." The Woman Taken in Adul- 
tery begins "Hie de muliere in adulterio deprehensa," and ends with an 
"Amen." And finally the Lazarus play begins with the direction, "Hie 
tncipit de suscitatione Lazari," but does not, however, end with an "Amen." 

With the other tivo plays, the Baptism and the Temptation, both of wln'ch 
are written in the prologue meter, the case seems to be diflFerent. Although 
there is a page and a half left blank between them in the manuscript, the 
stage-directions would seem to indicate that they were acted together. On 
the folio in the manuscript where the play of the Baptism begins" (folio 
112), there is no "Inctpit," but on folio lllb. which aside from a few other 
scribbles is left blank, we have the direction. "Hie Tncipit Johannes Baptysta." 
There is no "Amen" in this play, nor any "Incipit" in the Temptation, but the 
latter play ends with an "Amen." But more significant is, I believe, the slaqe- 
direction near the end of the play of the Baptism, after Jesus has said that 
he is led of the Spirit to go to the wilderness, "Hie Jhesus transit in deser- 
turn, dicens, etc."'^ Then follows a short speech by Jesus in which he says 
that he is going to fast in the desert for forty days and nights; after which 
comes John's sermon. The Temptation plav then opens with the council in 
hell. 

The manuscript in this part of the cycle presents some interesting pe- 
culiarities, the most important of which is the fact that the first speech of 
John the Baptist in the play of the Baptism" is written in a different iiand, 
which may possibly be of the same general period, but not of the same 
scribe as that of the rest of the cycle. This new hand is, I believe, the same 
as that noted in the play of the Magi. .Vfter this speech the name "Jhe^u.s" 
is written as the next speaker in this same hand, but Jesus' speech begins 
Mhc next page in the scribe's own hand. 
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On folio 111b of the manuscript, we have in addition to the "Hie indpit 
Johannes Baptysta," the name "John Kinge the yownger" written in a later 
hand together with another scribble that I have not yet been able to decipher. 
Folios 119b, 120, 121, and 126b also contain minor scribbles; but as far as I 
have been able to read them, they do not seem to be of any great signif- 
icance. 

The stage-directions of this entire group are very simple and without 
exception in Latin. 



GROUP IV 

xxvi. Council of Jews and Entry xxxv. Release of Souls from Hell 
xxvii. The Last Supper and Council and Report of Watch 

xxviii. The Betrayal xxxvi. The Three Marys 

xxix. Herod and Trial, Pt. I xxxvii. Mary Magdalen 
XXX. Trial, Pt. II xxxviii. Peregrini and Thomas 

xxxi. Pilate's Wife's Dream and xxxix. Ascension 
Condemnation xl. Pentecost 

xxxii. Crucifixion xli. Assumption of Virgin 

xxxiii. Harrowing of Hell xlii. Judgment 

xxxiv. Burial and Setting of the 
Watch 



Prologue Plays 

The Council of the Jews and Entry 

xxvi. Demon's Prologue. Says he is Lucifer who came H 
out of hell, prince of this world, etc. His mis- 
sion is to ruin men and torture them in helL 

He tells the story of his fall ; he took one-third of 
the angels with him. He thinks nothing of get- 
ting one thousand souls in an hour. But now 
he is troubled about Christ. He has tried to 
tempt him, but failed (mentions the three temih 
tations). He is worried about Christ's growing 
popularity, raising Lazarus and forgiving Mag- 
dalen, and resolves to seek to confuse him when 
the time for his persecution comes ; to bring false 
witnesses, induce his disciples to forsake him and 
thus to be revenged. 

Then he addresses himself to the people, urges 
them to follow him, promises rewards, instructs 
them. 
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The twenty-third pag- 
eant shall be of 
Palm Sunday. We 
shall show how the 
children of the He- 
brews scattered flow- 
ers before Christ. 



John the Baptist appears, prophesies of Christ, ''One 
shall come after me, etc.," and preaches a long 
sermon. 

Annas appears, is troubled about Christ. Two doc- 
tors advise him to consult with Caiaphas and 
Rewfyn and Leyon. He sends Arfexe for these 
men. 

Caiaphas and his doctors appear; he also expresses 
his anxiety about Christ. His doctors advise him 
to consult with Annas. 

Annas' messenger enters; in the meantime Rewfyn 
and Leyon appear "in the place." The messenger 
speaks first to Caiaphas and then to the other 
two men. They send back word that they are 
coming to Annas' court. 

The messenger delivers this message to Annas. 
Annas goes down to meet Caiaphas and his fol- 
lowers. 

The council scene in the "myd-place." Annas wel- 
comes them. They consult and resolve that Jesus 
must be put to death. They decide to stay nine 
days to discuss by what means his death is to be 
brought about. 

Jesus speaks. "The time of mercy is at hand, etc." (26) 
He sends his disciples to "yon castle." They go, 
meet the "Burgensis" who asks why they take 
the beasts. Philip replies. They bring the two 
animals to Christ. 

"Here Christ rides out of the place," and Peter and 
John remain to preach to the people. Peter : "O, 
pcpyl dyspeyryng, be glad." John corroborates 
Peter's message; tells them Jesus is now coming 
to the city; bids them prepare to meet him. 

Four citizens prepare to meet Christ. They meet 
him and cast their garments before him. 

The children come with flowers singing, "Gloria 
Laus." 



Jesus speaks. The first four lines of this speech 
are a repetition of his earlier speech at the open- 
ing of the entry scene. 

Two blind paupers are healed. 



The Last Supper and Continuation of Council 

xxvii. Jesus proceeds on foot with his disciples. He 
weeps over Jerusalem. 

Peter and John ask Jesus where he wishes to keep 
the Passover. Jesus directs them to go to Simon. 



(27) 
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Christ and his disciples 
shall keq) the 
maundy of God. 



And Judas shall sell 
Christ for thirty 
pieces of silver. 



XXV. 



Christ shall pray to 
God for relief. 



Judas shall kiss him to 
betray him. 

His disciples forsake 
him and let him 
stand among his foes. 



They go to Simon's honse and see to the prep- 
arations. 
Christ enters, saying that he takes this way for the 
love of man. Simon welcomes him. 

Christ and the apostles enter and eat the paschal 

lamb. 
Cornidl scene ("in cownsel-hous befom seyd"). 

They have been unsuccessful so far; they must 

find a better plan. Caiaphas: "Better that one 

man die, etc" Gamaliel, Rewfyn, and Leyon 

speak. 
Mary Magdalene enters, weeps at Jesus' feet Jesus 

expels seven devils. She pours ointment on his 

feet Judas objects. 
Jesus speaks to the disciples and to Mary of one 

who is about to betray him. They all ask, 'Ts 

it ir etc 
Judas leaver secretly ; soliloquizes, resolves to go to 

the council and to betray Christ 
He greets the doctors in council and tells his errand. 

They offer him thirty pieces of silver. Judas 

takes his leave, says he must go back to his mas- 
ter. The council breaks up. 
Jesus is talking to his disciples about the Passover. 

The sacrament of the Last Supper instituted, etc. 

Offers the bread to all the disciples including 

Judas. 
Judas goes out again; the devil meets him and 

greets him as his own. 
Jesus speaks: "Now is the Son of Man glorified." 

Peter is warned that he is to deny his master. 

The foot-washing. 
Stage-direction, "Here Jesus goeth Bethany-ward 

and his disciples following, Jesus sajring." 

Th$ Betrayal 

xxviii. Jesus speaks to his disciples on the way 

garden. 
They enter the garden and Jesus asks Peter to 

with the disciples and wait for him while he goes 

to pray. He goes away three times and retumSi 

finds his disciples sleeping, etc. 
The Angel ministers to him, bringing him chalice 

and host 
Judas comes with the soldiers. Th^r fall back 

when Jesus tells them that it is he whom they 

seek. Judas kisses Jesus. Peter strikes Malchus. 
They lead Jesus away. Gamaliel, Lejron, and Rew- 

fyn mock Jesus. 

The two Marys come in and weepw 
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Trial, Part I, Herod, Trial before Caiaphas, Peter's Denial 

Doctors' Prologue. £3q>ositor says, 'To the people (^^) 
unlearned I stand as a teacher, and to the learned 
as a preacher, etc" The apostles appear in pro- 
cession and are introduced: Peter, prince and 
president, and Andrew, these two first followed 
Christ; James and John, two luminaries, given 
by their mother to Christ in Jerusalem; Philip, 
who converted the Samarian, converted the treas- 
urer of Queen Cabdas ; James the lesser, first par- 
taker of the ordenaunce of Cephas; Matthew, 
apostle and evangelist, called to the flock of ghost- 
ly conversation ; Bartholemew, who fled all carnal 
conversation ; Simon Zelotes and Judas, who both 
loved our Lord; Paul, great doctor of faith; 
Thomas, Christ's wound was his reflection; John 
the Baptist, highest of prophets, a voice crying in 
the desert. 

xxix.** 

Herod, Pilate, Annas, and Caiaphas enter and take 
their scaffolds. * 

Another expositor in doctor's weeds, Contemplacto^ 
enters. He hails the audience, "May the maiden's 
son preserve you, etc" We shall proceed with 
the matter that we left last year; the passion 
shall be shown. Last year we showed: (1) Jesus's 
coming to Jerusalem, (2) His maunde, (3) His 
betrayal by Judas, and capture by soldiers. 
Now he is brought before Annas and Caiaphas 
and later before Pilate, and so forth in his passion. 

Here Herod shows himself and speaks a boastful 
speech. He is a follower of Mahownde and 
hates Christians. He had John the Baptist killed 
because he baptized Christ. Sends soldiers out 
to bring in any Christian dogs they may find. 
They go. He vows to put to the most shameful 
death any who disobey him. He wishes to see 
Jesus, tells the soldiers to bring Christ before 
him, if Jesus should ever come to that country. 
The soldiers say they will begin their search to- 
morrow. 

A messenger enters "the place," crying "Tidings, (30) 
Jesus is taken, etc" He tells the story of the 
capture. 

Jesus is brought before Annas and Caiaphas. The 
Jews testify; he is questioned, beaten, etc. Caia- 

m 

phas tears his clothes, etc. 
Peter's denial. The cock crows, Peter goes out to 
weep. 



rist shall be brought 
>efore Caiaphas. The 
fews are witnesses. 
ter's denial 



rut number does not occur in the manuacrii»t until after this prologue; aec note on nuunu- 
dow. 
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Trial, Part II, The Remorse of Judas, Jesus before Pilate and before Herod 



xxvii. Pilate shall sit in 
state. Jesus shall he 
brought before him 
with other thieves, 
Pilate's wife goes to 
rest. 

xxviii. Judas shall weep be- 
cause he has sold 
Jesus, bring his 
money back and hang 
himself. His soul is 
taken to hell. 



XXX. Caiaphas sends a messenger to Pilate. 
The messenger appears before Pilate. 



The remorse of Judas. He offers the money to the 
priests; it is refused; he throws it down and 
goes to hang himself. 



XXIX. 



Jesus is led before Pilate. Annas, Caiaphas, and 
Doctors accuse him. The usual trial scene fol- 
lows. 

Pilate learns that Jesus is from Galilee and sends 
him to Herod. 

Trial before Herod. Herod appears in state. He 
questions Jesus, seeks to induce him to speak, btit 
without success. He orders Jesus clad in fool's 
garments after he has been beaten; sends him 
back to Pilate. 

"Here enteryth Satan into the place in the most 
orryble wyse, and qwyl that he pleyth, thei xal 
don on Jhesus clothis and overest a whyte clothe, 
and ledyn hym abowth the place, and than to 
Pylat, be the tyme that hese wyf hath pleyd." 

Trial, Part III, Pilate's Wife's Dream and the Condemnation 

xxxi. Satan boasts of his power, but is troubled be* (l 
cause he has failed in his attempt to tempt Christ 
He is still angry for the rebuke that Jesus gave 
him in the wilderness. He vows that he will 
have him crucified and brought to helL He 
speaks to his vassals in hell, tells them to forge 
some particularly strong chains to bind Christ 
The demons object, they are afraid to have Jesus 
in hell. Satan considers that it might possibly be 
dangerous to bring him there, so he decides to go 
to Pilate's wife. 
Here the devil goes to Pilate's wife, "and he xal no 
dene make," but after he is come in, she shall 
make a "rewly" noise and run to the scaffold 
where Pilate is "like a mad woman." 



Pilate's wife shall ap- 
pear sleeping, and the 
devil shall appear to 
her and attempt to 
save Christ's life. 

m 

She sends to Pilate and 
begs him not to con- 
demn Christ. 

Then Pilate is busy and 
right '^lyff." 



She urges Pilate to befriend Jesus. Satan told her 
that he who condemns Jesus shall be damned. 

Pilate thanks her and sends her back. 
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Pilate gives counsel to 
save Christ's life; but 
the Jews demand his 
death and the release 
of Barabas. 



The doctors bring Jesus back to Pilate. He seeks 
to persuade them to let Jesus go. Offers to set 
free Barabas or Jesus. Examines Jesus alone. 
Annas and Caiaplias threaten to bring the matter 
before Caesar. 

Sentence passed. Jesus, the two thieves, and Bara- 
bas before the bar. Barabas is freed; Jesus and 
thieves condemned to be beaten and crucified. 
The two thieves are Dysmas and Jesmas (Dimas 
and Gcstas). 

A stage-direction for the beating and the crowning 
with thorns as well as for the weeping of the 
women. 



(32) 



XX. 



They shall beat Christ 
and nail him upon a 
tree, between two 
thieves. 



Christ speaks seven 
words on the cross. 



John comforts Mary 
and takes her to the 
Temple. 



xxxi. Longinus episode. A 
spear pierced Christ's 
heart and Longinus 
was healed. (See 
next play.) 
Christ's soul goes to 
hell and overcomes 
the fiend. 



The Crucifixion 

xxxii. Two women weep for Jesus; he speaks to them, 
"Daughters of Jerusalem, etc." 

Simon appears and is forced to carry the cross. 

Veronica wipes Jesus' face with her kerchief. 
Jesus blesses her and gives magic power to the 
kerchief. 

Crucifixion proper, realistic description of the nail- 
ing to the cross, etc. They crucify the two thieves. 



John and the three Marys come in and mourn at 

the cross. 
"Forgive them, Father." 
Dysmas is forgiven. 
Jesus says to his mother, "Woman, behold thy son, 

etc." 
Pilate and the high priests come in. Pilate's in- 
scription. 
Jesus: "Eloi eloi, etc." 
"I thirst, etc." 
"Into Thy hands, etc." 
"It is finished." 
Mary and John leave the cross and go to the 
Temple. 



The Harrowing of Hell 



xxxin. 



Jesus speaks: "All mankind in heart be glad, etc." 
He tells the story of his crucifixion and says he 
shall rise again. 



{S3) 
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Anima: "Against me it were but foolish to hold 

portas, etc" 
Belial: "Out and harrow." 
Anima Christi goes to hell and says, "Attollite 

out, etc" 



XXXll. 



Joseph and Nicodemus 
ask Pilate for Christ's 
body. He consents. 



The Jews ask for a 

watch. 
Pilate sends four 

knights to guard the 

tomb. 



Burial and the Setting of the Watch 

xxxiv. The Centurion, two other soldiers, and Nico- (3* 
demus are at the cross. They are convinced of 
Christ's divinity. 

Joseph of Arimathea goes to Pilate and asks per- 
mission to bury Jesus. The request is granted and 
Pilate sends two soldiers with Joseph to see if 
Jesus is really dead. 

Longinus episode: At the cross the soldiers see 
Longinus and force him to pierce Christ's side. 
The blood runs over his hands; he wipes his 
eyes and is healed. He worships Christ (See 
Prologue, section number xxxi.) 

Joseph and Nicodemus take the body from the 
cross. They lay the body in Mary's lap. She 
weeps over her son. 

They place him in the grave and place a stone be- 
fore it. 

Mary is left at the tomb. 

Caiaphas asks Pilate to place a watch at the tomb. 



But Christ's body shall 
rise from the grave 
nevertheless and 

frighten the watch. 
(See next play.) 



Pilate calls four soldiers and sends them to the 
grave. They boast of their courage. 

■ 

Pilate sets his seal on the stone. 

Pilate, Annas, and Caiaphas go to their scaffolds, 

and the soldiers are left at the tomb. They take 

their places and then fall asleep. 
"Tunc dormient milites et veniet Anima Christi 

de inferno, cum Adam et Eva, Abraham, John 

Baptist, et aliis." 



Harrowing of Hell and Report of the Watch 
xxxiii. Oirist shall bring xxxv. Anima speaks: Come forth, Adam and Eve, 



his friends from hell 
to paradise. 



The soul then goes to 
the tomb and enters 
the body. 



etc." 

Adam, Eve, John the Baptist, and Abraham in turn 

express their gratitude. 
Anima then binds the devil and Belial laments. 
"Tunc transit anima Christi ad resuscttandum 

corpus, quo resuscitato, dicat Jesus : 'Harde gatys 

have I gon, etc' " 
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Then he goes to his 
mother in the Tem- 
ple to comfort her. 
She rejoices. 



Jesus salutes his mother: "Salve, sancta parens, 
etc." Mary rejoices. 



The watch awakens, is frightened, reports to Pilate 
and is bribed. (See Prologue xxxii.) 



cxxiv. The three Marys 
seek the tomb. 
The Angel tells them 
Christ is risen. 

They go and tell the 
news to the disciples. 

Peter and John run to 
the grave and find 
that Christ is not 
there. 



The Three Marys 

xxxvi. Mary Magdalene, Mary Jacobi, Mary Salome (^^) 
talk to each other on the way to the grave. 

Mary Magdalene looks into the grave and finds 
Jesus gone. The Angel tells them he is risen 
and bids them bring the news to the apostles. 

Mary Magdalene and Mary Jacobi tell Peter and the 
other disciples. 

Peter and John run to the grave, each enters in 
turn and finds the grave clothes laid away in 
place. 

Peter speaks to all the disciples gathered together 
("omnes congregatus Thomas"). 



:xxv. 



Mary Magdalene shall 
see Christ, whom she 
believes to be a gar- 
dener. 

When Christ calls her 
by name, she recog- 
nizes him. He bids 
her not touch him. 

Mary then goes to the 
disciples and tells 
them the truth. 



Mary Magdalene 

xxxvii. Mary Magdalene stands outside the grave (37) 
weeping. The Angel seeks to comfort her. She 
walks away. 
Hortulanus scene. She meets Jesus and thinks he 
is the gardener. *5 He calls her by name and she 
recognizes him. "Do not touch me, etc." Mary 
rejoices. 



She tells the disciples that she has seen Christ. 



cxxvi. Cleophas and Luke 
go to the castle 
mourning Christ 
CHirist overtakes them 

And expounds the 
prophets. 



Peregrini^ and Thomas 

xxxviii. Cleophas and Luke on the way to Emmaus are (38) 
discussing the death of Christ. 

Jesus overtakes them. They tell him the story and 

also about the women's testimony. 
Jesus expounds the prophets to them. 



tf There IS no mention of hit carrying a spade or anything to aymboHze a gardener. 
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He goes with them in- 
to the house, and, at 
the breaking of the 
bread, disappears. 



xxxvii. To Thomas of In- 
dia Christ shall ap- 
pear, and Thomas 
shall touch his 
wounds. 



xxxvin. 

Christ shall ascend into 
heaven; all his apos- 
tles shall be there and 
be very sad. 

Two angels shall com- 
fort them and tell 
them that he shall 
come again. 



xxxix. The apostles were 
gathered in Jerusa- 
lem, praying. 
The Holy Ghost came 
upon them ; they 
spoke in all tongues. 



And later they departed. 



Scene in the house. Jesus blesses the bread, etc, 
and disappears before their eyes. 



Cleophas and Luke go to the disciples and tell them 
the story. Peter rejoices and urges Thomas to 
believe. But Thomas says he will not believe 
until he has seen the wounds of Christ 
Christ enters, "Peace be among you, etc." 
He shows Thomas his wounds and Thomas be- 
lieves and repents of his unbelief. 



The Ascension 

xxxix. Jesus speaks : "Peace be with you, etc" Tells ^ 
them to stay in Jerusalem. He ascends. 



One angel comes to comfort them, tells them that 
Jesus will return, etc. 



[Peter] tells them to elect another disciple. They 
draw lots and Matthew is chosen. 

Pentecost 
xl. The apostles are kneeling and praying in Jerusalem. 

The spirit descends upon them, "Et omnes osculant 



terram. 



tt 



The Jews mock them and Peter gives his defense. 



The Assumption of the Virgin 

xli. "Ad mea facta pater assit Deus et sua mater." 
Doctor says that St. John has written of this AS' 
sumption in a book called the Apocrypha. He 
tells the story of Mary's life; how at fourteow 
she conceived Christ, lived with him for thirty* 
three years, and after his death twelve years; 9^ 
that now she was three-score years. 'Xegcndi 
Sanctorum" authorizes this truly. She lived in 
Sion after her Son's ascension and visited all Ae 
places where Christ had been ; Jordan, where h 
was baptized, the place where he was captured 
and where he was buried and, finally, where b 
ascended. 
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Upon inquiry the Episcopus learns that while there 
is comparative peace in the land since Jesus was 
slain, his mother is still living and has a number 
of followers who travel about the country preach- 
ing that Jesus is still living. They do not dare 
to put these people to death, for fear that the 
commons will rise. But they resolve at Mary's 
death to burn her body and to slay the apostles. 

Mary in the Temple prays that she may be delivered 
from this life. Sapientia hears her prayer, sends 
an angel down to tell his mother that in three 
days she shall ascend to the presence of God. 
Mary asks that the apostles may be present when 
she dies and that she may not see the fiend. The 
Angel ascends. Mary tells her two maidens; she 
goes to her house. 

Suddenly John appears at Mary's house, carried 
there in a cloud. Mary tells John how the Jews 
have planned to bum her body and asks him to 
prevent it. 

Here suddenly all the apostles appear before the 
gates. (The stage-direction says all the apostles; 
but Peter and Paul are the only ones who take 
any part in the conversation or action. These 
two also come in clouds.) They meet John and 
he explains to them why they were brought there. 

Mary's deathbed. Each apostle lights a candle and 
watches at the bedside. Jesus descends to comfort 
his mother, accompanied by a heavenly choir. 
Mary dies while the choir sings. Two virgins 
care for the body. 

Funeral procession. Peter, Paul, and John carry 
the bier. Chorus of angels sings. Peter: Exiit 
Israel de Egipto. Apostoli: "Facta est Judea 
sanctificatio ejus, etc." 

The Jewish leaders learn that Mary is being buried. 
Three men are sent to capture her body. They 
attack the apostles but are miraculously stricken 
with some disease and two of them run away. 
One of them makes bold to touch the bier and his 
hand becomes fastened to it. He prays Peter to 
help him. Peter bids him believe and kneel before 
the bier. He does this and is healed. Peter gives 
him a palm and tells him to take this and preach 
repentance to the other Jews. 

They place the body in the tomb and have a service 
there. 

The Jewish princeps who has been healed holds his 
palm up before the other Jews and bids them be- 
lieve that they may be made well. One of them 
touches the palm and is cured. But the other 
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refuses to forsake the law, and the devils come 
and carry him off to hell. 
Jesus and the angels descend to the apostles. Mzrfs 
spirit again enters the body and they ascend to- 
gether. Jesus crowns her queen of heaven and 
mother of mercy. 



xl. 



The earth shall quake 
and graves open. 
Dead men shall an- 
swer before God*s 
face. 



The Judgment 

xlii. Jesus descends with Michael and Gabriel and the (ti 
two angels summon men to judgment 
"Omnes resurgentes subtus terram clamavit Hal 
a ! a !' Deinde surgentes dicat, lia 1 a ! a !' " 



"Whoso to God has 
been unkind, Friend- 
ship there shall not 
find." 



All the demons call •'Harrow and owt.** 

Deus to the blessed: "Venite benedicti." Peter 

opens the gates of heaven and the souls of the 

saved enter. 
The souls of the damned cry for mercy, the demons 

accuse them. Deus: "To hungry and thirstj, 

etc." 

The devils go on accusing and the "dampnandi" ask 

for mercy. 
Deus: 



The play is incomplete. 

In the fourth division of the cycle we have a great number of complica- 
tions and evidence of late extraneous influence, somewhat analogous to those 
found in the Nativity plays. In the latter grpup there seemed to be a 
distinct unit, or group of plays, concerning the life of the Virgin, that had 
been incorporated, more or less completely, into the cycle. So here we see 
the influence of a Passion play, similar probably to those that often existed 
in the southern part of England. It is doubtful, however, whether this play 
was incorporated as a whole. The actual incidents as we now find them in 
the plays correspond fairly well with the general Prologue, and the additions 
seem to be more in the nature of elaborate processions and prologues. So 
that it is more probable that what we have in this part of the cycle is 
a working over into another form, after the pattern of some Passion play, of 
materials already present. 

In the play numbered 26 (Halliwell 25), Lucifer appears and recites a 
long prologue in which he introduces himself and tells the story of his fall, 
and how now he is seeking to bring about the ruin of Christ. He ends with 
a detailed description of his costume. This is just such a prologue as was 
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often used lo introduce Passion plays on the continent. Then foHow *he 
plays of the Council and Entry, the Last Supper, the Retra>al and -Cap- 
ture; after which comes, in the twenty-ninth play, another long prologi'c 
scene with doctors and expositors. At the end of this prologue scene, an 
expositor in doctor's weeds, Contemplacio by name, enters and says that they 
will now continue where they left off last year. He then mentions as plays 
performed last year, the Entry, the Maundy, the Betrayal and Capture, which 
is exactly what was covered since Lucifer's prologue. He goes on to say 
that now they will show how he was brought before Annas and Caiaphas and 
later before Pilate and so forth in his Passion. I think it impossible that 
this division into two parts should refer to the whole cycle, which would 
then be very unevenly divided; but rather that this expositor's speech be- 
longed to the Passion play only. It certainly indicates, for this part of the 
cycle, an independent use at some time as a Passion play. The name Con- 
tenipUcio may have been introduced by the scribe when he was copying, 
in an attempt to make this part of the cycle seem consistent with the Nativity 
pUys. 

The pan of our cycle, covering the action prescribed by Contemplacio, 
presents a tumiber of noteworthy differences from the rest of the cycle ; such 
as the widespread use of the tumbling meter, and stage-directions that indi- 
cate the use of a fixed stage and are peculiarly explicit in matters of costume 
and properties. These directions are entirely in English down to the scene of 
Peter's denial. In this and a few of the following scenes certain traditional 
directions, such as "Et cantabit gallus," are written in Latin, but English 
eontinues to be used prevailing:;! y in the stage- direct ions to the end of the play 
o( the Burial and the Setting of the Watch. From this point on. with hut one 
single exception, the directions are entirely in Latin and are in the same sim- 
ple form that we have found before in the plays covering Old Te'^lament sub- 
jects, and the life of Christ up to the Passion. The use of t!tc tumbling 
meter, with but one exception, also ends at this point. Moreover, in the 
manuscript these plays follow immediately upon one another without any 
blank spaces between them, except at the point that Contemplacio marks ' 
as the division in the Passion play, imtil the end of the play of the Appear- 
ance tn Mary Magdalene. After that the blank spaces are left regularly 
at the end of each play as they have been in the other parts of the cycle that 
hsve appeared to be simple and unmodified. 

Thus the meter and the stage-directions, as well as the fact that Con- 
lemptacio speaks only of the passion of Christ, and not of the resurrection, 
would seem to indicate that foreign influence ends with the play of the 
burial and the Setting of the Watch; whereas the appearance of the manu- 

it might point to the Appearance to Mary Magdalene as the end. 
tfore proceeding lo a discussion of individual plays it may be well to 
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indicate in an abbreviated form the variation of Halliwell's division of the 
p^ys*irom that of the manuscript. I have followed the manuscript 

.•, ': '• Manuscript Halliwell 



• • • 






26 



27 



28 



29 



30 



31 



32 



Demon Prologue 



Council of the Jews 



The Entry 



Jesus Weeping over Jerusalem 



The Last Supper and Continuation of Council 



The Betrayal and Capture 



The Doctors* Prologue 



Herod 



Trial before Caiaphas 



Peter's Denial 



Remorse of Judas 



Jesus before Pilate 



Jesus before Herod 



Pilate's Wife's Dream 



The Second Trial before Pilate 



Weeping of the Women and Veronica 



Crucifixion 



26 



26 



27 



28 



29 



30 



81 



32 
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Manuscript 



8 



Burial and Longinus 



Setting of the Watch 



Harrowing of Hell H 



Jesus Hails His Mother 



Report of the Watch 



The Three Marys 



Mary Magdalene 



Halliwell 




83 



84 



35 



Peregrini and the Incredulity of Thomas 



36 



87 



38 



The Council and Entry 

The Prologue for this play provides for nothing more than Palm Sunday 
d the children, whereas the play presents in addition the introductory 
eeches of Lucifer and John the Baptist, the convening of the council, 
iter's and John's sermons to the Jews, and the healing of the two blind men. 
n folio 142b of the manuscript, immediately after the council scene, 
)pears this direction: "Here enteryth the apostyl Petyr and John the 
^angelist with him, Peter seyng." This and the following speech of Peter's 

crossed out, and we have instead a speech by Jesus, in which he addresses 
taself first to the Jews, and then sends his disciples into the city, after 
hich he leaves. When Christ has left, Peter and John begin to preach to 
le people, and here we have the speech by Peter that had been crossed out 
cfore. The direction, however, is not repeated. This may indicate, it seems 
^ me, that in this place we had originally a very simple play of the entry, 
*ich began with Peter's speech and included simply the homage of the four 
itizens and the songs of the children. In this connection it is interesting to 
ote that in Jesus' speech at the end of the play, just before the healing of 
be two blind men,*^ the first four lines are a repetition of his first speech.*'^ 

M Halliwell, p. 256. 
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This would leave the council scene, Jesus' two speeches, and the healing of 
the two blind men to be considered as later additions to the cycle. 

The play is written largely in single and double quatrains, the latter pre- 
vailing. The tumbling measure also makes its frequent appearance, notably 
in the speeches of Demon, John the Baptist, and in Annas' first speech as 
well as those of his two doctors (to the top of page 246 in Halliwell). Two 
stanzas (on pages 246 and 247) where Caiaphas is speaking, just before the 
messenger from Annas appears, and also the last three stanzas of Peter's 
speech,** are also written in the tumbling verse. 

The prologue stanza makes its appearance in the scene where Jesus asks 
his disciples to go into the city and in the conversation with the Burgensis, 
with the exception that the first four lines of Jesus' speech, which arc 
repeated later, form a separate quatrain. 

The following stage-direction from this play will serve to illustrate the 
peculiarities of the directions in this part of the cycle: "Here xal Annas 
shewyn hymself in his stage, be seyn after a busshop of the hoold lawe, in 
a skarlet gowne, and over that a blew tabbard furryd with whyte, and a 
mytere on his bed, after the hoold lawe; ij. doctorys stondyng by hyxa in 
furryd hodys, and on beforn hem with his staff of astat, and eche of hem 
on here hedys a furryd cappe, with a gret knop in the crowne, and on 
stondyng beforn as a Sarazyn, the wiche xal be his masangere."** This 
careful attention to the position and costumes of the characters is entirely 
foreis^ to the simple plays that precede this group. The elaborateness of the 
stage properties called for, the frequent mentions of "the place" indicate a 
fixed stage for this group of plays. Thus while the messenger is speaking 
to Caiaphas in his scaffold, Rewfyn and Leyon appear in "the place." And 
later "the buskopys with here clerkes and the Phariseus mett, in the myd 
place, and ther xal be a lytil oratory with stolys and cusshonys clenly beseyn, 
lyche as it were a cownsel-hous.*'*® A little while later, after Christ has 
made his speech to the Jews, we are told that he rides out of "the place," etc 
I have also noticed that, beginning with the direction concerning the citizens' 
homage to Jesus,**^ we have the frequent substitution of qw for wh in such 
words as qwan and qwat.^^ 

The Last Supper and Continuation of Council 

This play also appears to have been very much modified. The Prologue 
provides for the Supper and for the selling of Christ by Judas, but not for 
the elaborate council scene which we find here. This, I think, must have 
been a part of the Passion play. It seems probable that the original play 

«7 Halliwell. p. 252. 4S Halliwell, p. 254. 40 HalUweU, p. 244. 

»o Halliwell, p. 249. 51 Halliwell, p. 256. _ 

B2 In the manuscript the name Wyllum Dere is written in the margin of the first page of tUi 
play. 
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included simply the scene of the Supper and Judas' withdrawal, to meet 
either with the Jews or, possibly, the devil. Or it may be that he simply 
sohloquized. It is interesting to note that the stage-direction for the Demon's 
speech" states that this scene may be included or omitted at the pleasure of 
the performers. 

That the Mary Magdalene episode is a later addition the manuscript 
indicates clearly. On folio 148b the direction, "Here Judas Caryoth com>-th 
into the place,"" has been crossed out. also the name Jesus as the next 
speaker. At the bottom of the pace three lines, "as a cursyd," "my herte is 
ryth." and "now cowntyrfet>d I have," have been written and crossed out. 
The first of these lines is the opening line of Mary's speech ;'° the second is 
the first line of Christ's speech after the Mary Magdalene episode," intro- 
ducing ihe scene where Jesus says one of his disciples shall betray him; the 
third line is the opening line of Judas' speech, which follows the scene be- 
tween Jesus and his disciples." Evidently the direction. "Here Judas goth 
into the place." which is crossed out in the manuscript, though printed by 
Halliwell (p. 263), is the same as that which precedes this last-mentioned 
speech of Judas." This contusion would seem to me to indicate that the 
scribe had at first intended to introduce the scene where Judas sells Christ 
to the doctors, immediately after Annas' last speech." and thus make of the 
council one continuous scene. Then later il seems that he thought to intro- 
duce the scene between Jesus and his disciples*" at this point, but finally 
decided to introduce Ihe Mary Magdalene episode. This episode occupies 
folios 149 and 149b in the manuscript, and the handwriting seems to indicate 
that it was written by the same scribe, but at a different time and with a 
different pen. It is much more closely written. Perhaps this indicates that 
at first the scene between Jesus and his disciples followed Annas' speech 
(p. 263) and that the story of Mary was written in at a later time on a blank 
page that had been left there." 

Metrically the play presents two main forms. The Mary Magdalene 
episode is in the prologue stanza, whereas Ihe greater part of the play is in 
double quatrains. The scene between Jesus and his disciples, mentioned 
above, as well as the one where he establishes the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper (pp. 270-274). are in the tumbling meter, which may point to a later 
mgin for these parts. There are also three cases of couplets in the play 

L 274. 276). 
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The Betrayal 

The preceding play ends with the direction, "Here Jhesus goth to Bctany- 
ward, and his dyscipulys folwyng with sad contenawns, Jhesus seyng," and 
this play opens with Jesus' speech on the way to the garden. Either this 
direction ought to be transferred to this play, or the speech belongs to the 
play of the Last Supper. However, if we conceive these plays to have been 
performed on a stationary stage, considerations of this kind are of very little 
importance.** 

The Angel's ministering to Jesus is not mentioned in the Prologue. His 
bringing a chalice and the host is a theological touch. Moreover, the Pro- 
log^ie says that Christ's disciples forsake him, but there is no direction in the 
play to that effect. The laments of the Marys are also omitted from the 
Prologue ; and these laments are also written in the tumbling meter, whereas 
the rest of the play is in simple single and double quatrain stanzas. 

Trial I (Herod, Trial before Caiaphas and Peter's Denial) 

The play of the Betrayal ends on folio 162 of the manuscript and folio 
162b is blank. The prologue of the doctors is written in on ff. 163 and 
163b in a different hand; then, except for a few scribbles, ff. 164 and 164b 
are blank. So that the next play does not actually begin before folio 165, 
although the doctors' prologue does occur before ; nor does the number 29 
appear before this point. After this there are no blank spaces in the manu- 
script until the end of the play of Christ's Appearance to Mary Magdalene. 
The hand in which Contemplacio's speech is written seems to differ both 
from that of the usual scribe and also from that of the doctors' prologue. 

The general Prologue for this play promises nothing more than a trial 
before Caiaphas and Peter's denial, and these portions of the play arc written 
in simple meters. The actual trial before Caiaphas** is in simple quatrains, 
with a good deal of confusion of rhyme due to the short speeches in the 
buffeting scenes, etc. ; the scene of Peter's denial is in couplets, ending in 
a simple quatrain. But the other parts of the play, Contemplacio's speech, 
the speeches of Herod and the soldiers, the messenger's tidings to Annas, 
Annas' greeting of Jesus, and Peter's lament are written almost entirely in 
tumbling quatrains. Thus it seems probable that all of the play except the 
actual trial before Caiaphas and Peter's denial is late. 

The appearance of the stage-directions would also seem to support such 
a theory. In the first part of the play we find the same elaborate sort of 
directions that characterize this part of the cycle: "What tyme that pro- 
cessyon is enteryd into the place, and the Herowdys takyn his schaffalde, 

•2 Hoblfeld also cmlls attention to this fact, Dit KoUektivmisterien, AngKm, xi, p. 234. 
♦« HalliweU, pp. 295-297. 
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and Pytat and Annas and Cayphas here schaffaldys ; also than come ther an 
exposytour, in doctorys wede, thus seyng." But with the buffeting scenes in 
the Trial before Caiaphas and in Peter's Denial we have the occasional use 
of simple Latin stage-directions. This is the first appearance of Latin direc- 
tions since the Lazarus play. 



\ 



Trial II (Remorse of Judas, lesus before Pilate OHd Herod) 
This play, as it now stands, seems to be a reworking of what was ii 



the 

cycle originally two plays, with some introduction of new material. If the 
Remorse of Judas was a separate play, it is probable that it was presented 
as a sort of interlude between the two trials before Pilate, Strangely enough 
the Prologue makes no mention of a trial before Herod. Combining this 
with the fact that the parts of the preceding play concerning Herod were also 
omitted from the Prologue, it would seem that Herod was introduced into 
this part of the cycle at the time of revision. 

In connection with the first trial before Pilate, the Prologue states that 
Christ shall be tried together with thieves. But the thieves do not actually 
appear until the second trial before Pilate. There, however, they are omitted 
from the Prologue. There are also in this play two other minor points of 
disagreement between Prologue and plays. The former provides that Pilate's 
wife shall go to rest, a thing which does not occur in the play; also, the play 
as it now stands presents no scene where the devil carries Judas off to hell, 
but simply states that he goes to hang himself. 

The meter of the play as a whole is very simple, largely simple quatrains 
with an occasional double riuatrain. A part of the scene where Pilate ques- 
tions Jesus" is written in couplets. The tumbling meter makes its appear- 
ance only in the first part of the play where Caiaphas calls the messenger 
and the messenger delivers his message first to Pilate and then to Caiaphas. 

The last stage-direction in the play indicates beyond any doubt that these 
plays were presented on a fixed stage : "Here enteryth Satan into the place 
in the most orryble wyse, and tjwyl that he pleyth, thei xal don on Jhesus 
dothis and overest a whyte clothe, and leydyn hym abowth the place and 
than to Pylat, be the tymc that hese wyff hath pleyd." This play contains 
ooe Latin stage-direction. 

^H Trial If I (Pilate's Wife's Dream and the Condemnation) 

J^^ Satan's prologue, which is not provided for in the general Prologue, and 

is also written in the tumbling meter, probably does not belong to tlic original 

hi, cycle. The scene of the council in hell ts also omitted from the Prologue 
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and would seem to belong to a later period. It is, however, written in simple 
quatrains, which is the prevailing meter of the play- With the exception, 
noted before, that the thieves, placed by the Prologue in the preceding play, 
actually appear here, the rest of the action is entirely consistent with the 
Prologue and probably represents an early stage of the cycle. 

This play also employs a number of couplets in addition to the prevailing 
simple quatrains.*^ Here also we have the occasional appearance of simple 
Latin stage-directions. 

The Crucifixion 

Jesus' speech to the Jewish women, "Daughters of Jerusalem, etc.," is 
written in tumbling meter, and probably belongs to a later period than that 
represented by the Prologue. Although the laments of the women, Simon's 
carrying of the cross, and the Veronica episode are written in simple quat- 
rains, their omission from the Prologue may indicate that they were later 
borrowings into the cycle. The Veronica story occurs only in this and the 
York cycles ; it comes from a legendary source, such as would probably not 
have been used in this cycle at the time of the writing of the Prologue. The 
forgiving of Dysmas and Pilate's inscription are also omitted from the 
Prologue, and the latter incident is introduced by just such a stage-direction 
as we believe is characteristic of the Passion play. 

After Pilate has gone back to his scaffold we have the reappearance of 
the ballad stanza aaabcccb, which is continued to the end of this play and 
throughout the next. 

The Harrozving of Hell I 

» 

Although the one stage-direction here is in English, the play is ex- 
tremely simple and seems to be in its original form. The second scene of the 
Harrowing of Hell (a part of the Resurrection play) is also written in the 
ballad meter, and the action follows immediately upon that of the first Har- 
rowing of Hell, as if the two had at one time been a single play. However, 
that must have been before the Prologue was written, for that provides for 
a division just as we find it here. 

There seem to be no indications of any influence from the Passion play 
in either of these two scenes. But there may have been some change in the 
order of the incidents in this part of the cycle. In the Prologue the Longinus 
story is placed with the first Harrowing of Hell, the two constituting a sep- 
arate pageant, whereas as the cycle now stands, the first Harrowing of Hell 
stands alone, and the Longinus episode is placed with the play of the Burial. 

«sHa]liwell, pp. 312, 313, 316. 
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The Burial and the Setting of the Watch 

Although this play corresponds fairly well, as far as incidents are con- 
cerned, with the general Prologue, it presents some little evidence of for- 
eign influence in that both English stage- directions and the tumbling meter 
are used to some extent. This meter makes its appearance in the conversa- 
tion of the Centurion and the other two soldiers at the cross. The other 
scenes of the play are written either in simple quatrains or in the ballad 
stanza. Nicodemus"* speaks one stanza in the ballad strophe. The rest of the 
burial scene and the first part of the Setting of the Watch, are in quatrains ; 
but beginning with Affraunt's speech to Pilate on the way to the tomb, the 
ballad measure Is again employed. In the first part of this last scene the 
lines are generally four feet long, but the last stanza of Pilate's speech and 
ihe conversation of the soldiers at the grave are in the very short line ballad 
stanza, often running into the form a a b c c b. 

This play marks the end of the influence of the Passion play. The fol- 
lowing plays, though not always corresponding in every detail with the Pro- 
logue, are, with the exception of the play of the Assumption of the Virgin, 
very simple. There is only one further instance (in the play of Thomas) of 
the use of the tumbling meter; and only one stage -direct ion in English (in 
the play of Mary Magdalene) throughout the rest of the cycle. The stage- 
directions are again simple, as they were in the first part of the cycle, and 
there is no further mention of "the place." The play of Mary Magdalene 
ends with an "Explicit apparicio Mariae Magdalen," and each succeeding 
play, except the Assumption of the Virgin, begins with a direction some- 
what in the nature of an "Incipit." The play of Pentecost also ends with 
an "Amen." 



Resurrection and Awakening of the iValcIt 

At the end of the Crucifixion a stage-direction, in agreement with the 
Prologue, slates that Mary, the mother of Jesus, goes to the Temple. But in 
tbe play of the Burial she is present and at the end is said to be left with the 
other Marys al Ihe tomb. The Prologue for the Buria! makes no pro- 
vision for this, but states in the section devoted to the play of the Resurrec- 
tion, that Christ goes to the Temple to find his mother ; whereas in the play 
of the Resurrection Christ seems to find liis mother at the tomb. Thus the 
action in the Prologue is consistent with itself and with the direction at the 
end of the play of the Crucifixion, whereas the action that follows this direc- 
tion in the plays is not consistent. It is probable that in the cycle, at the time 
which Uie Prologue represents, Mary went to the Temple after the crtici- 
iOD and remained there to meet Christ after his resurrection; whereag jn. 

c«Ha11i<»1^ p. 331. 
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some other play, which has influenced this cycle, the Marys were left at the 
tomb after the burial and remained there to be ready for the play of Christ's 
Appearance to the Three Marys. In this latter play, the play of the Three 
Marys probably stood for the Resurrection and there probably was no 
special appearance to the Virgin Mary. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that Virgin Mary is not one of the three women who go to the tomb, 
according to the direction at the beginning of the play of the Three Marys. 
"Hie venient ad sepulchrum Maria Magdalene, Maria Jacobi, et Maria Sa- 
lome, etc." The direction first quoted is also inconsistent with that at the 
end of the Burial referred to above : "Here the princes xal do reverens to 
oure Lady, and gon here way, and leve the Maryes at the sepulchre." If our 
theory is correct, the direction stating that the three Marys go to the grave 
belongs to the second play which we believe has influenced the cycle. 

Another inconsistency between Prologue and cycle appears in that the 
former does not specifically mention the awakening of the watch, although 
it does seem to imply some such scene in the section devoted to the preceding 
play, when in providing for the setting of the watch, it suggests that at the 
resurrection Christ shall frighten the soldiers. Possibly in the old cycle this 
scene occurred in the same pageant with the setting of the watch. 

The Remaining Plays of the Cycle 

The play of the Journey to Emmaus is a very simple biblical play and 
agrees with the Prologue with the exception that the Prologue treats the 
story of Thomas as a separate pageant. The use of the tumbling meter in 
this second part of the play would seem to be very significant in the light of 
this inconsistency. It looks as if at the time of the revising of the cycle the 
original Thomas play had been rewritten in this late meter and appended to 
the regular Peregrini play. 

In the Ascension play one angel only appears; whereas the Prologue 
states that there shall be two. At the end of the play Peter (whose name 
is omitted from the manuscript and also from HalliweH's edition) makes a 
speech to the disciples telling them to elect another apostle, which is not 
included in the Prologue but is consistent with the Bible story .•^ 

The play of Pentecost is remarkably short consisting of only thirty-nine 
lines. It would almost seem that it, like the Judgment play, must be a frag- 
ment, though there is no indication of this in the manuscript, as in the case 
of the latter play. In the Judgment play we have at the end the name "Dcus" 
indicated as the next speaker, but no speech is provided for him. 

The Assumption of the Virgin is not provided for in the Prologfue and is 
written in a different hand from that of the rest of the cycle. It is difiFerent 

^^ Faike, Die Qucllen des sog. Ludus Coventriae, also calls attention to the omiaaion of Peter's 
name. • 
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in tone and much more elaborate than any of the other plays. Directions 
such as the following: "Hie cantabunt org,"*® and "Et hie ascendent in 
coelum cantantibus organis,"** may be thought to indicate that this play was 
at some time performed in a church. 

Metrically this play is very much confused. There are a number of 
passages in the prologue stanza, also a number of quatrains. Some of these 
quatrains are double, thus, abababab, and a number of them also begin 
with a couplet, aabababab. Five stanzas scattered through the play 
seem to show a confusion of quatrains with the ballad stanza, a a a b a b- 
abab.'^* The play shows throughout, however, longer lines than the rest 
of the cycle. 

With the exception of this play and the Thomas scene, noted before, this 
last part of the cycle is very simple metrically, presenting three main forms 
of meter, the ballad stanza, the double quatrain, and the prologue stanza. 
The Resurrection and the Three Marys down to Magdalene's speech to the 
apostles are in the ballad stanza. Beginning with this speech and throughout 
the next two plays as far as the scene of the Incredulity of Thomas the 
simple double quatrain form is employed, with an occasional single quatrain 
in the Appearance to Mary Magdalene. The Thomas scene is in tumbling 
quatrains. The remaining tliree plays are in the prologue stanza. In the 
Ascension and Pentecost the form of the stanza has been slightly changed 
from ababababcdddc to ababbcbcdeeed, but the Judgment 
play resumes the old form. 

CONCLUSION 

It appears, then, from our study that the Prologue provides for the fol- 
lowing incidents : 

1. Creation of Angels and Fall of Lucifer 

2. Creation and Fall of Man 

3. Cain and Abel 

4. Noah and the Flood 

5. Abraham and Isaac 

6. Moses and the Laws 

7. Freshets (prophecies of a queen) 

8. Mary's Betrothal (in two parts) 

9. Salutation 

10. Joseph's Trouble about Mary 
1 L The Trial of Joseph and Mary 

(This section is a simple quatrain and probably not a part of the original 
prologue.) 

•HaUiwell, p. 393. <»HalIiwell, p. 400. to Halliwell, pp. 387, 391, 392. 
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12. Joseph and the Midwives 
(Also a quatrain.) 

13. The Adoration of the Shepherds 

14. The Adoration of the Magi 

15. Slaughter of the Innocents (including a Flight into Egypt) 

16. The Death of Herod 

17. Christ and the Doctors 

18. The Baptism of Christ 

19. The Temptation (including a Council in Hell) 

20. The Woman Taken in Adultery 

21. The Resurrection of Lazarus 

22. The Entry into Jerusalem 

23. The Last Supper (including Judas' Selling of Christ) 

24. The Betrayal 

25. Christ before Caiaphas (including Peter's Denial) 

26. Christ before Pilate 

27. The Remorse of Judas 

28. Pilate's Wife's Dream and the Second Trial before Pilate 

29. The Crucifixion 

30. Longinus and the First Harrowing of Hell ^ 

31. Burial and Setting of the Watch 

32. Second Harrowing of Hell and Christ's Salutation to His Mother (i. c, 

The Resurrection) 

33. The Three Marys {Quern Quaeritis) 

34. Mary Magdalene (Hortulanus) 

35. Qeophas and Luke (Peregrini) 

36. Thomas of India 

37. The Ascension 

38. Pentecost 

39. Doomsday 

Mr. E. N. S. Thompson in an article on Ludus Coventriae'^ expresses the 
opinion that this Prologue is not an integral part of the cyde, but is ante- 
dated by the plays. This view, however, I can not agree with. The agree- 
ment of the Prologue and the cycle in all essential scenes, and in such 
peculiarities as (1) the emphasis on the Virgin in the Prophecies, (2) the 
prefixing of a council in hell to the regular Temptation play, (3) the division 
of the Harrowing of Hell into two scenes, (4) the fact that Christ appears 
to his mother in the Resurrection before he is seen by the three Marys, and 
many other instances make it impossible to doubt that the Prologue belongs 

71 Mod. Lang. Notes, xxi. 
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to the cycle. Moreover, it will be noted that the plays here provided for, 
while sufficient for a complete cycle,^* provide only for very simple biblical 
scenes. As the Prologue now stands there are only three scenes that come 
from Apochryphal sources, namely, Mary's Betrothal, the Trial of Joseph 
and Mary, and Joseph and the Midwives, and two of these seem from metri- 
cal evidences to be later additions. So that it does not seem probable that 
the Prologue is antedated by the plays, but rather that it represents an earlier 
and more primitive form of the same cycle. Thus the theory that the Pro- 
logue represents an early stage of our plays and that those scenes which do 
not appear there are later modifications of the cycle, appears to be tenable. ^ 

Chief among these modifications are the Virgin play in the Nativity 
group of plays, and the Passion play in the third group. In addition to 
these two main instances, it will be remembered that other scenes not men- 
tioned in the Prologue, such as the Lamech episode in the play of Noah's 
Flood, the story of the Cherry-tree in the Journey to Bethlehem, and the 
Veronica episode in the Crucifixion are to be regarded as belonging to the 
period of revision. 

To support this conclusion an examination of the metrical arrangement 
of the cycle has revealed the fact that the tumbling measure, which we 
believe to have been the meter of a redactor, is used to the greatest extent in 
the Virgin and Passion plays, and that it appears elsewhere only in such parts 
of the cycle as bear evidence of revision ; namely, the Lamech episode, the 
Cherry-tree episode, Herod's first boastful speech in the play of the Magi, 
and Christ's appearance to Thomas. 

The following table represents the general distribution of the various 
verse- forms throughout the cycle. It omits, however, the form a a b a a b- 
b c b c which appears only in the last half of Joseph's Trouble about Mary 
and in the play of the Purification. 



72 The omission of the Visit to Elisabeth, which mmy seem to be traditionally necessary, has 
t^een accounted for by the fact that the Prologue here bears evidence of having been irodified. 
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It appears, then, that the prologue stanza is used to the exclusion of other 
orms in the beginning and end of the cycle, and also appears to some extent 
n the plays dealing with the Nativity. The plays of the Baptism and 
Temptation are written entirely in this form, but after that the stanza does 
lot occur again until the Ascension. The quatrain measure is predominating 
n the main body of the cycle. The double quatrain stanza begins in the play 
)f Abraham and Isaac and is used pretty generally through the Nativity 
^roup and the plays concerning the life of Christ from the Dispute with the 
!)octors through the first half of the Passion. Beginning with the second 
lalf of the Passion play the single quatrains seem to be preferred to the 
louble. 

In the Old Testament plays there is only a single instance of the ballad 
neasure, God's visit to the Garden of Eden in the play of the Fall of Man. 
t is not used to any extent until after the Virgin play in the Trial of Joseph 
nd Mary and a few of the plays immediately following that. Then it does 
lot occur again before the last part of the Crucifixion and is used generally 
n the plays dealing with the Resurrection. There is no extensive use of 
ouplets; but when they do appear, it is in scenes that it would seem must 
lave been parts of the original cycle. 

A study of the stage-directions also substantiates the theory that the 
^rologue represents an early stage in the development of the cycle; since 
hose parts which correspond most closely with the Prologue employ simple 
-atin stage-directions; whereas the later and more complicated portions of 
he cycle use English stage-directions as follows : 



entirely Latin 



Laglish and Latin \ 



Fall of Lucifer 
Fall of Man 
Cain and Abel 
Noah's Flood 
Abraham and Isaac 
Moses and the Tables 
Prophets 

The Barrenness of Anna 

Mary's Presentation in the Temple 



latin I Mary's Betrothal 

^glish and Latin | Salutation and Conception 

<fone I Joseph's Trouble about Mary 

inslish and Latin ] The Visit to Elizabeth 
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Entirely Latin 



English and Latin 



Entirely Latin 



i 



The Trial of Joseph and Mary 
Joseph and the Midwives 
The Adoration of the Shepherds 
The Adoration of the Magi 

The Purification 

The Slaughter of the Innocents, etc 

drist and the Doctors 

The Baptism of Christ 

The Temptation 

The Woman Taken in Adultery 

The Resurrection of Lazarus 



Entirely English 



Council of the Jews and Entry. 

The Last Supper 

The Betrayal 

Herod and Christ before Caiaphas 



Prevailingly English 
(with the excep- 
tions noted) 



Actual Trial before Caiaphas 



Et clamabunt omnes 
Et percuciet super caput 
Et cantabit gallus 

Trial before Pilate and Herod | Et clamabunt 

Hie unus afferet aquam 



Pilate's Wife's Dream and 
Second Trial before Pilate 



Et clamabunt 
Et curret 

Et clamabunt omnes 
Hie quasi semimortua, etc 
Tunc transiet Maria ad Templum 
Harrowing of Hell 

Burial and Setting I ^^^^ .^^^ ^^ sepulcrum Pilate, etc 
of the Watch | 



Crucifixion 



Entirely Latin 
(with the one 
exception noted) 



Second Harrowing of Hell and Resurrection 

The Three Maries 

., .. . . Maria Magdalen goth to the g^ave and 
Mary Magdalene .u j u 

'' wepyth and seyth 

Peregrini and Thomas 

Ascension 

Pentecost 

Assumption of the Virgin 

Doomsday 



The question of the method of presentation of these plays is still an 
unsolved problem. Mr. Davidson^' is of the opinion that the H^^ plays, 
as he calls them, were not presented in separate pageants, but that the entire 
cycle was intended for presentation in three successive days or years. He 

f* Studies in EngHsh Mystery Plays, pp. 172-174. 
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also suggests that the same tree was used in the Cherry-tree episode ari'l in 
the play of the Three Kinjrs." Mr. Thompson" divides the cycle, for pur- 
poses of presentation, into five groups, each of which, he believes, was acted 
on a separate vehicle. These five groups are as follows: 

1 . The Old Testament group, comprising the first seven plays. 

2. The Barrenness of Anna to the Visit to Elizabeth. 

3. The Trial of Joseph and Mary to the Dispute of Christ and the 
Doctors. 

4. The Baptism to the Betrayal. 

5. The rest of the cycle, which he believes was acted during the second 
year, as stated by Contemplacio in his prologue to the Herod play. 

We have seen reasons in the appearance of the manuscript and in the fact 
thai the play of Abraham and Isaac ends with an "Explicit" to believe that 
the first five plays, rather than the first seven, were regarded as a single unit. 
The sixth and seventh plays of Moses and the Prophets we have considered 
as belonging to the Nativity and not to the Old Testament group. 

Mr. Thompson's second group is identical with what we have termed the 
Virgin play. For the performance of this play the following properties and 
stations were necessary: A temple with an altar and sMnething to repre- 
sent the fifteen steps that Mary ascended ; a space outside of the temple, for 
one of the directions specifies "recedant iribus extra templum"; stations to 
represent the homes of Anna and Joachim, of Mary and Joseph, and of 
Elizabeth and Zacliarias. Moreover, some device must have been contrived 
in order to represent heaven; for we have, in addition to the dispute of the 
Four Daughters of God. the Council of the Trinity, and others which take 
place in heaven, repeated directions that angels shall descend from heaven 
and again ascend. We also have a choir in heaven. In the play of the Visit 
to Elizabeth we are told that Joseph and Mary walk "circa placeam" on their 
way to the house of Elizabeth. All this elaborate machinery could not have 
liecn carried about on a vehicle; but, as has been su^ested before, the whole 
play must have been presented on a fixed stage. 

In the discussion of the plays concerned with the Passion and Resurrec- 
tion, it was pointed out that there was a similar group of plays where flie 
use of a stationary stage was even more clearly indicated than in the case 
of the Virgin play. This group hegan with tht Council of the Jews and 
ended with ihe Burial and Setting of the Watcli, thus comprising parts of 
Mr. Thompson's fourth and fifth groups. The plays which follow this group 
B nuch more simple in action and stage-directions, many of them being 

tounced by "Incipits" and ended by "Explicits," so that it is not necessary 

elieve that they were acted on the same stage as the Passion plai 
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This Passion play may have been presented in two divisions or scenes, as 
indicated by Contemplacio ; but the properties in the two parts are sufficiently 
alike to indicate that the same stage was used in the two parts. In the first 
part we have scaffolds for Annas and Caiaphas which they occupy when 
the play opens, and continue to retain until they take part in the action, when 
they descend into "the place." The first scene of the council is said to take 
place in the "myd-place," that is somewhere between Annis' and Caiaphas' 
stations. Then we are told that in the scene of the Entry, Christ rides out 
of "the place." This place must have been large and divided into two 
parts during such plays as the J^st Supper, where the scene shifts from 
the Supper to the Council and we are told that one place or the other shall 
suddenly unclose. After Judas has made his arrangements with the Jews, 
the Council breaks up and the priests go again to their scaffolds. After this 
Christ walks from the part of "the place" where he has been keeping the 
Last Supper to Gethsemane. The part of "the place" that was previously 
used for the Council may here have been used for the garden. After the 
usual scene in the garden a direction states that Jesus goes into "the place" 
where the soldiers are who have come to capture him. This is probably 
the part that was previously used for the Last Supper. Then Jesus is led 
out of "the place" to Annas and Caiaphas. 

The second part of the play begins with a procession after which Annas, 
Caiaphas, Herod, and Pilate take their scaffolds. It seems that Herod's sta- 
tion was surrounded by a curtain, for after Jesus has appeared before 
Pilate the first time, we are told that "Herowdys scaffold xal unclose shewing 
Herowdes in astat, alle the Jewys knelyng, etc." In this part of the play 
there must have been a spot to represent Hell. Before Lucifer goes to 
Pilate's wife he speaks to the devils in hell. A station for Pilate's wife was 
also needed. The scene of the second trial before Pilate calls for a court 
room which was not the same as Pilate's scaffold, for we are told that he 
returns to his station after he has pronounced sentence. The action here 
takes place both within and without the court room. After this point Pilate 
and the high priests presumably remain on their scaffolds until they come 
down to put the inscription on the cross of Christ. Then they again 
return to their stations where Pilate receives Joseph's request for the body 
of Christ and the high priests* request for a watch. When the watch go to 
the tomb, Pilate, Annas, and Caiaphas accompany them, but return again to 
their scaffolds, where if the Passion play extends so far, they will receive the 
report of the watch. The scenes of the crucifixion and the burial naturally 
demand a station for the three crosses and one for the tomb ; certainly also 
the Temple to which Mary, the mother of Christ, retires. 

Granted, then, that the plays of the Life of the Virgin and the Passion 
were acted on fixed stages, the question still remains as to how the other 
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plays were presented. It is possible that the Old Testament plays (i. e., the 
first five of the cycle) were acted on one movable pageant, although the in- 
troduction of a movable ark in the Noah play renders this unlikely. The 
use of the word "pagent" in the Prologue together witli the frequent "In- 
cipits" and "Explicits" that often mark off individual plays, would seem to 
me to indicate that our original cycle, represented by the Prologue, was 
acted on a series of pageants ; and that when the later modification took place 
some of the "Incipits" and "Explicits" were retained, whereas the greater 
part of them were omitted. 

If we grant that the play of the Assumption of the Virgin was acted in 
a church, it may be possible that parts of the cycle, as it now stands, were 
acted on a fixed stage, and other parts, on movable pageants. It is possible 
that the plays which precede the Virgin play were acted on movable vehicles, 
and then that the procession stopped and presented on a fixed stage the plays 
dealing with the life of the Virgin. After this the procession resumed its 
way through the streets, presenting the plays which intervene between the 
Virgin and the Passion plays. The scenes presenting the Passion were again 
played on another fixed stage, after which the players proceeded to the 
church where the Assumption, and possibly the Judgment, were given. 

Two circumstances, however, point to another interpretation, which I 
believe to be more plausible. In tlie play of Noah's Flood, after the Lamech 
episode, we are told that Noah enters with his ship.^* Again in the play of 
the Trial of Joseph and Mary this direction occurs, "Hie intrabit pagentum 
dc purgatione Mariae et Joseph" (p. 132). These stage-directions seem to 
me to indicate that the audience was stationary and that such movable pag- 
eants, as were used in the performance, were rolled in before the audience. 
In any case, Ludus Coventriae bears evidence of a change from the tradi- 
tional Corpus Christi cycle acted on moveable pageants to a more elaborate 
play on a fixed stage. 

T« Halliwcll, p. 46. 



NOTE ON THE HOME OF LUDUS COVENTRIAE 

It has never been known where the cycle of mystery plays published by 
the Shakespeare Society in 1841 as "Ludus Coventriae: a Collection of 
Mysteries formerly represented at Coventry on the Feast of Corpus Christi," 
were acted, although it has long been known that they are not the Coventry 
plays. The editor of the cycle, J. O. HalHwell (-Phillips), follows a tradition 
to the effect that this cycle was formerly acted by the Grey Friars of Cov- 
entry. The first connection of the manuscript with Coventry is an entry on 
folio l*r, said by Halliwell to be in the handwriting of Dr. Richard James, 
librarian to Sir Robert Cotton to the following eflFect: "Contenta Novi 
Testamenti scenice expressa et actitata olim per monachos sive f ratres men- 
jdicantes; vulgo dicitur hie liber Ludus Coventriae, sive Ludus Corporis 
Christi; scribitur metris Anglicanis." The manuscript had formerly be- 
longed to Robert Hegge of Durham, a fellow of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford ; he has written his name on it in several places. At his death in 
1630 the manuscript passed into the hands of Sir Robert Cotton. Halliwell 
states on the basis of a letter in the Cottonian collection^ that James was 
about that time engaged at Oxford in collecting manuscripts for Sir Robert 
Cotton. The only other descriptive entry on the manuscript is at the top of 
folio Ir: "The plaie called Corpus Christi." This is in a seventeenth- 
century hand, I should think, but not the hand of Robert Hegge, as stated 
by Mr. S. B. Hemingway,' or that of James in the preceding entry. Sharp 
attributes the former entry to Dr. Smith, a later Cottonian librarian, who 
enters it in a catalogue of the Cottonian MSS. in 1696, as "A collection of 
plays, in old English meter : h. e. Dramata sacra, in quibus exhibentur his- 
toriae veteris et N. Testamenti, introductis quasi in scenam personis illic 
memoratis, quas secum invicem colloquentes pro ingenio finget Poeta. 
Videntur olim coram populo, sive ad instruendum sive ad placendum, a Frat- 
ribus mendicantibus representata." It should be noted with regard to the 
former entry that James does not say that the cycle is "Ludus Coventriae," 
but merely that "vulgo dicitur Ludus Coventriae." It is obvious that James 
had not read the plays, since he speaks of "Contenta novi testamenti," 
whereas there are Old as well as New Testament subjects treated. It may 
or may not be significant that Dr. Smith says nothing about Coventry. 

The connection of this cycle with Coventry was perpetuated by the fol- 
lowing passage from Dugdale*s History of Warwickshire, edition of 1656, 
page 116:'* "Before the suppression of the monasteries, this city [Coventry] 

1 The reference, as given by Halliwell, p. vii, is Cotton. Julius, C. iii, fol. 193. 

* English Nativity Plays, p. xxix. 

s Halliwell, pp. ix-x; Sharp, Dissertation, p. 5 ff. 
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s very famous for the pageants that were played therein, upon Corpus- 
\ Qiristi day ; which occasioning very great confluence of people thither from 
fir and near, was of no small benefit thereto : which pageants being acted 
with mighty state and reverence by the friars of this house [the Gray Friars 
of Ojventry]. had theaters for the several scenes, very large and high, placed 
upon wheels, and drawn to all the eminent parts of the city, for the better 
advantage of spectators: and contained the story of the New-Testament, 
composed into old English Rithme, as appeareth by an ancient MS. (in bibl. 
Cotton, sub effigie Vesp. D. 9 [8| ) intituled Ludus Corporis Christi. or Ludus 
Coventriae.^ 1 have been told by some old people, who in their younger 
years were eye-witnesses of these pageants so acted, that the yearly con- 
flunce of people to see that shew was extraordinary great, and yielded no 
small advantage to this city." 

Thomas Sharp, writing in 1825, perceived that Ludus Coventriae "were 
no part of the Plays or Pageants exhibited by the Trading Companies of the 
City," but he did not reject Dugdale's tradition as to plays by the Grey 
Friars, and tliis he thought might be the cycle they had acted. In thi^ 
opinion he is followed by Halliwell. Sharp cites an entry in the Coventry 
Amials. "solitary mention in one MS. f not older than the besinning of Chas. 
!.*s reign) of Henry Vllth's visit to the City in 1492, 'to see Plays acted by 
the Grey Friars.' " In this I think we may find the source of Dugdale's 
error. Dugdale was born in 1605, and the Coventry Corpus Christi plays 
were discontinued in 1580. He pretends to give only a somewhat general 
tradition as to the plays and the crowds that they attracted. This vague tra- 
dition is rendered definite for him by two things; the first is the note on the 
MS. by James, James died in 1638, and Dugdale, according to Sharp, page 
6, was introduced to Sir Thomas Cotton and the Cottonian MSS. that year. 
Sir William Dugdale was working on his History of IVarwickshire as early 
as 1642, and, according to the Dictionary of National Biography, was using 
Sir Thomas Cotton's library in 1652, and no doubt used it a great deal during 
the years he was at work on the book. The second document that misled him 
was the MSS. Annals. There are at least four of these books of annals still 
to be found in manuscript.'^ Two, A. 26 and A. 43, are among the Corpora- 
tion manuscripts at Coventry ; neither is of very great age, and both contain 
pretty much the same materials: lists of mayors, notable or miraculous 
events, and a number of mentions of plays. There are also two at the British 
Museum, Harl. 6388 and 11346 Plut. CXLII, A.; the latter is of no great 
value as regards pageants. Harl, 6388 was written by Humphrey Wanley, 
and is dated Dec. 17. 1690, Wanley says: "This book was taken out of 

• In hi* MS., accordmi lo Halliwell. Dugdilc uya: "In ihii incomparabk tilitary belotiHin 
Sir Thomu Canon, Iherr ia yel nnr of the beokct wbich uetteyned lo Ihii ragcani, ent 
/.•itfiu Corforit CkniH, ar Ludut Covrnfriat." 

B On Ibll lubjecl, *ec a falter accounl in my edition aS Two Cat^tnlry Co'fHi Chtiili F 
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manuscripts, the one written by Mr. Cristofer Owen Mayor of this citty 
which contains the charter of Walter de Coventre concerning the commons 
etc. to Godfrey Leg Mayor 1637, the other beginning at the 36 mayor of 
this citty and continued by several hands and lately by Edmund Palmer late 
of this citty . . ., and another written by Mr. Bedford and collected out 
of divers others and continued to Mr. Septimius Bott. And two other 
collected by Tho. Potter and continued to Mr. Robert Blake, and another 
written by Mr. Francis Barnett, to the first year of Mr. Jelliffs Majoralty, 
and another written by Mr. Abraham Astley, and continued to Mr. ScpL 
Bott, and another written by Mr. Abraham Boune to Humfrey Wrightwick, 
1607.*' In Dugdale's Warwickshire there is also a list of mayors of Coventry 
with annals. Sharp quotes MS, Annals and Codex Hales, and there was at 
least one copy of Coventry annals in the Birmingham Free Reference Library 
at the time of the fire in 1879, so that Sharp may represent an original. 

The entry with which we have to do is given as follows : "Corp. MSS. 
A. 26 and A. 43: Thomas Churchman, bucklemaker. Mayor, 1492. This 
year the King and Queen came to Kenilworth ; from thence they came to 
Coventry to see our plays at Corpus Christitide and gave them great com- 
mendation. Dugdale and 11346 Plut. CXLIL A: In his Mayoralty K. H. 
7. came to see the playes acted by the Grey Friars and much conmiended 
them. Harl. 6388: The King and Queen came to see the playes at the 
grey friers and much commended them." The entry as given in Dugdale 
gave rise to the impression in his mind, I think, as it certainly did in the 
mind of Thomas Sharp, that there were plays in Coventry acted by the 
brotherhood of the Grey Friars. James's note had suggested monks or men- 
dicant friars; here was this entry in the Coventry annals which he prints. 
It is easy to see that we have to do with a misunderstanding. "Acted by 
the Grey Friars" need not mean that grey friars were the actors ; but may 
mean "at the Gray-friars church." The grey-friars was a common way of 
indicating the church. Wanley so understands the entry, for he says in 
Harl. 6388, "to see the playes at the greyfriers." He worked from a large 
number of manuscripts, and there is no doubt but that the entry means sioh 
ply that the King and Queen watched the Corpus Christi play as it was 
presented by the craft guilds in front of the Grey Friars church, where there 
would certainly have been a station : just as Queen Margaret had seen them 
at a station in Earl Street in 1456. 

The only mention of a place of performance in the cycle itself is at the 
end of the general Prologue : 

A Sunday next, yf that we may. 
At vj. of the belle we ginne oure play, 
In N. towne, wherfore we pray. 
That God now be Youre Spede.* 

« Halliwen, p. 18. 
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This was undersfcxxl by somebody, Sharp does not say whom,' to indi- 
cate a series of plays for exhibition at Corpus Christi festival generally, 
rather than expressly for Coventry, since N. (nomen) is the usual mode of 
distinguishing a person or place under such circumstances, "as N, stands in 
the marriage ceremony unto this day."" Halliwell says, "If the opinion I 
have formed of their locality be correct, I can account for this by supposing 
that the prologues of the vexillators belong lo another series of plays, or that 
these mysteries were occasionally performed at other places. ... it 
must be confessed that the conclusion would suit a company of strolling 
players much better than the venerable order of tiie Grey Friars."* The idea 
that Ludus Coz'entrioe is the play-book of a strolling company has been very 
generally entertained since that time. Ten Brink follows that idea and as- 
signs their dialect to the North-East Midlands; so also Pollard." Ten 
Brink's conclusion as to dialect is in part confirmed by a study of the dialect 
by M. Kramer, Spracke urtd Hetmal des sogen. Ludus Caventria^. who, how- 
ever, thinks that the plays are of southern origin hut rewritten in the North- 
East Midlands. Chambers does not consider the strolling company hypoth- 
esis as proved. He perceives that they are stationary plays in their present 
form, but does not take the trouble to ascertain that the manuscript is divided 
into separate plays, although the numbers are large and in red. Another mis- 
take he makes is that, although he sees that the Prologue must have been 
written for the plays, he thinks that it is later in date than they are. It repre- 
sents, as Miss Svvenson's dissertation clearly shows, an earlier, purely cyclic 
stage of the same plays. Still Chambers docs not rule out the idea that we 
have to do in the Hegge cycle with a series of craft-plays. He suggests Nor- 
wich and says that Ihe elaborate treatment of the legends of the Virgin sug- 
gests a performance, like that of the Lincoln plays, and of the Massacre of 
the Innocents in the Digby MS., on St. Anne's day (July 26). 

I wish to make the last suggestion much more definitely, having arrived 
at considerable certainty with regard to it from other points of view. There 
are, I think, good reasons for fixing upon Lincoln as the home of these plays. 
The somewhat scanty records of the Lincoln plays seem to point to a Corpus 
Christi play which was transferred to St. Anne's day, and acted regularly as 
a St. Anne's play until near the middle of the sixteenth century. It was ap- 
parently an ordinary cyclic play with certain features appropriate to St. 
Anne's day. The so-called Coventry cycle, or to use the name of a former 
owner of the manuscript, the Hegge cycle, is unique in the possession of a 
group of plays dealing with the nativity and childhood of the Virgin Mary, a 
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subject of unmistakable connection with St. Anne's day. The Corporation 
records show that each Lincoln alderman was required to furnish a silk 
gown for one of the "kings" in the procession of St. Anne. This has been 
supposed to refer to the Three Kings of Cologne in the Magi play ; but there 
were only three of the magi, and there must have been more than three alder- 
men. The Hegge prophet play calls for no less than thirteen kings, and is, 
moreover, unique among prophet plays. The prophets foretell the birth of 
Mary and not of Jesus. The play might be described as a dramatic form of 
the mediaeval theme of the "Root of Jesse." They had, as we shall see pres- 
ently, some special kind of prophet play known particularly as visus, or 
"sights," though the name was applied to the whole St. Anne's play too, and 
this Jesse, it is so called in the manuscript, with the accompanying Virgin 
plays would be most appropriate. 

The available information about the Lincoln plays is contained in the 
14th Report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission,^^ and in an article 
entitled Some English Plays and Players by Mr. A. F. Leach in the Fumi- 
vall Miscellany. Canon Wordsworth has also published a few bits of infor- 
mation in his Lincoln Statutes and his Notes on Mediaeval Services in Eng- 
land. One can not be sure whether or not the principal manuscripts have 
been read carefully for the purpose of getting all possible information about 
the plays, or whether a study of completer forms of the references already 
found might not yield a good deal more information than they do in their im- 
perfect versions. The Chapter Act Books and the Chapter Computi seem 
particularly promising. The Historical MSS. Report on the Manuscripts of 
the Dean and the Chapter of Lincoln^^ gives no information, and that which 
we have comes from Mr. Leach's article. 

We know of unusual dramatic activities on the part of vicars of the choir 
and clerks of the Cathedral in the thirteenth centurv from the hostile writ- 
ings of Bishop Grosseteste." He denounces ludos and miracula together 
with the Feast of Fools. In 1390 the vicars and clerks are still liable to 
censure because they dressed like laymen, laughed, shouted, and acted plays, 
which they commonly and fitly called the Feast of Fools.** There was ap- 
parently much dramatic activity in the minster. Chapter Computi for 1406, 
1452, 1531, have entries of payments, "In serothecis emptis pro Maria et 
Angelo et Prophetis ex consuetudine in Aurora Natalis Dni hoc anno."** 
There is one very puzzling entry given by Canon Wordsworth*' in these 
terms: "In 1420 tithes to the amount of 8^ 8rf were assigned to Thomas 



>i Appendix, 8, op. 1-120. ^- Hist. MSS., xii. App. 9, iip. 553 ff. - 

18 Chambers, ii. p. 100 et passim; T.uard, Letters of Robert Grosseteste, (Rolls Series), 74, 1»'' 
317. 

1* Chapter Act Book quoted by Leach, p. 222. . . 

u These entries are giTen by Wordsworth, Notes on Miedia4V€i Services, p. 126, and Ihcei^ 
Statutes, ii. It. 

1* Wordsworth, p. 126. 
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Chamberleyn for getting up a spectacle or pageant ('cujusdam excellentis 
visiis') called Rubum quem viderat at Christmas." This is possibly to be 
connected with the prophet play mentioned above, since Moses was in most 
versions of the processus the first prophet — hence the allusion to the burning 
bush— and with hira possibly the play of the Tables of the Law. 

Further references point to an identification of the Corpus Christi play 
with the play acted on St, Anne's day. Leach gives entries from a list of 
mayors and bailiffs of the reign of Henry VIII with annals of the city. 
Amongst the entries are references to plays, two being to the Corpus Christi 
play, namely, in 12 of Edw. IV. 1471-2, and 14 of Edw. IV, 1473-4. One of 
the Chapter Act booics, according to Leach, has a reference in 1469 to the 
Show or Play of St. .^nne. And if we trace this St. Anne's play by means 
of the Corporation Minute Book covering the early fifteenth century," we 
find that it was probably the Corpus Christi play under a new name. There 
were no doubt extensive changes in the play to make it more appropriate to 
Sl Anne's day; but it is evidenti;', to ail intents and purposes, a Corpus 
Christi play transferred to another date, a thing familiar in the Chester and 
Norwich Whitsun plays. The following entries will indicate the circum- 
stances of the St. Anne's play so far as they can be determined from the 
onaterials at hand : 

1515, 27 July. It is agreed that whereas divers ^rments and other "hcrii 
are yearly borrowed in the coimiry for the arraying of Ihe pageants of St. Anne's 
but now the knights and gentlemen are afraid with the plague so that the 
(chief officer of the Guild of St. Aniie) cannot borrow such garments, every alder- 
nan shall prepare and set forth in the said array two good gowns, and every sherilT 
»nJ every chamberlain a gown, and the persons with (hem shall wear the same. And 
the constables are ordered to wait upon the array in procession, both to keep the 
Kople from the array, and also to take heed of such as wear garments in the same, 

1517, 10 June. 22 Sept. Sir Robert Denyas appointed St. Anne's priest . . , . 
having yearly SI., he promising yearly to help to the bringing forth and preparing of 
iht pageants in Si, Anne's guild. 

1518, 16 June. Ordered that every alderman shall send forth a servant with a torch 
W be lighted in the procession with a rochcr ( 1521. "an onest gowne") upon him abiiit 
Iht Sacrament, under pain of forfeiture of 6s. Sd., and also under like penalty, send 
^Kth one person with a good gown upon his back to go in the procession. That every 
(Mutable shall wait on the procession on St, .■\nnc's day by 7 of the clock. ... In 
1S2S the aldermen are each lo provide a gown of silk for (he kings. . . , It is 
nrdtred that every occupation shall prepare and apparel in all preparation except plate 
M cups C'copes"). List of defaulters in ]526. In 1S27 the parishioners of St. Jolin 
EvMg, ill Wykford refuse to lend "honroments." 

1519, 18 June. Agreed that every m.m and woman in the city, being able, shall 
t« brother and sister in St, Anne's guild, and pay yearly Ad., man and wife, at the least. 

Ever>- occupation belonging to St. Anne's guild to bring forth their pageants suf- 
twitmiy. upon pain of forfeting lOf. 

152] 16 July, George Rrowne, .ilderman, elected in the place of the grac? 

II HiJl. \tSS.. HIT. -App, H, pp, 2i a. 
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of St. Anne's gild, complains that as the plague is reigning in the city he can not get 
such garments and "honourments" as should be in the pageants of the procession; 
wherefore it is agreed to borrow a gown of my lady "Powes" for one of the Maries, and 
the other Mary to be arrayed in the crimson gown of velvet that belongeth to dM 
gild; and the prior of St. Katharine's to be spoken with to have such "honourments" 
as we have had aforetime. 

30 Oct. The foundation of a priest to sing in the church of St Michael upon the 
hill . with a proviso that the said chaplain shall yearly be ready to hdp 
to the preparing and bringing forth of the procession of St. Anne's day, and after 
Mr. Dighton's decease to be called for ever St. Anne's priest 

31 Dec. (?) Every alderman to make a gown for the kings in the pageant on 
St. Anne's day, and the Pater Noster play to be played this year. 

1539, 18 July. Agreed that St Anne's gild shall go up on the Sunday next after 
St Anne's day in manner and form as it hath been had in time past 

12 Nov. The stuff belonging to St. Anne's gild to be laid in the chapel of the 
bridge, and the house in which it lieth to be let 

1540, 2 June. Agreed that St. Anne's gild shall go forward as it hath done in times 
past; that every alderman shall have a gown and a torch, and every sheriff to find 
a gown, and every occupation to bring forth their pageants according to the old cus- 
tom, and every occupation that hath their pageants broken to make them ready against 
that day, on pain of forfeiting 20j. 

1542, 10 June. St. Anne's gild to be brought forth the Sunday after St James' 
day (St Anne's day in 1539 and 1547). 

On Nov. 14, 1545, the Great Gild made over its lands, tenements, and heredita- 
ments for the relief of the city and its plate on the 5th of February, 1546. On Nov. 
5, 1547, jewels, plate, and ornaments belonging to St Anne's Gild are ordered sold for 
the use of the common chamber ; but that year, 13 Jime, the procession and sight upon 
the Sunday next after St. Anne's day shall be brought forth as hath been in times past, 
and every occupation shall pay to the same as hath been accustomed. 

1554, 6 July. Agreed at a Secret Council that St Anne's gild with Corpus Chrisd 
play shall be brought forth and played this year, and that every craft shall bring fordi 
their pageants as hath been accustomed, and all occupations to be contributories u 
shall be assessed. 

1555, 3 June. St. Anne's gild to be brought forth as hath been heretofore 
accustomed. 

To these entries add the following one summarized by Leach, page 224, "Again, oo 
Nov. 12, 31 Henry VII, it was agreed by the Common Council that a large door should 
be made at the late schoolhouse that the pageants may be sent in, and rent was to 
be charg^ed for warehousing of Ad. for each pageant, 'and Noy schippe \2d,* '' 

There were, therefore, a Corpus Christi play and a procession on St 
Anne's day, directed by the mayor and the graceman; the guild priest 
helped in the preparation of the pageants; the host was carried in the 
procession; the content, so far as it can be determined, is normal; Noah, 
a play containing kings, an Ascension and an Assumption and G>ro- 
nation of the Virgin." In 1555 the order is for "St. Anne's guild and G>rptis 
Christi play." It is altogether probable that the entries in the amiah for 
1471-2, 1473-4, refer to the same play. The Htgge cyde has the striking 
quality of possessing elaborate St. Anne's day characteristics and of having 

IS Sec below. 
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been at the same time, as it is stated in the Prologue, a Corpus Christi play. 
Both these plays and the Lincoln plays were apparently regularly acted on 
Sunday. 

The Lincoln plays seem to have been processional, and yet to have been 
acted, at least in part, upon a fixed stage. We have, on the one hand, the 
records of the procession, and, on the other, a record which proves that the 
Assumption of the Virgin was acted in the nave of the cathedral. We pos- 
sess, moreover, a list of stage properlic'^ which may reasonably be believed 
to have been employed in the Corpus Christi play, and were certainly the 
properties of a stationary stage. Leach, page 223, gives an eniry in this 
form : "For example, in 1469, one of the Chapter Act Books (A, 2. 36, fol. 
32) has a reference to the Show or Play of St. Anne. The Chapter provided 
for the expenses of J. Hanson, chaplain, about the show (visum) of the As- 
sumption of the Virgin on St. Anne's day last past, given in the nave of the 
church, with a reward to him out of the money coming from the next open- 
ing of the high altar, i. e.. of the collection box there." And again to quote 
the same authority, this time following more closely a passage in one of the 
"act-books or minute-books of the Chapter A, 31. f. 18:" "On Saturday, the 
Chapter Day, June, 1483, in the high choir of the Cathedral Church of the 
Blessed Mary of Lincoln, after compline, Sir Dean with his brethren, the 
Precentor, Chancellor. Treasurer, and Alford standing according to custom 
before the west door of the choir^ and discussing the procession 
of St, Anne to be made by the citizens of Lincoln on St. Anne's day next, 
determined that they would have the play or speech fsermanium)'* of the 
Assumption or Coronation of the Blessed Mary repaired and got ready, and 
played and shown in the procession aforesaid, as usual in the nave of the said 
church. The question being raised at whose expense this was to be done; 
they said at the expense of those who were willing to contribute and give 
anything to it, and the rest to be met by the common fund and the fabric 
fund in equal shares, and Sir Treasurer and T. Alford were made surveyors 
of the work." 

This state of things is exactly reflected in the Hegge cycle. The Pro- 
logue of the cycle is divided into pageants and the word is freely used in the 
Prologue. "Pageant" frequently meant the vehicle on which plays were 
acted and was usually associated with that idea. This Prologue contemplates 
a regular processional play; but what do we find? We find that the mass 
of the plays were acted on a fixed stage; so far as we find indications at all. 
Those which are unmodified and agree with the Prologue may possibly at 
any time, however late, have been acted on pageants. In two plays pageants 
were actually employed, namely, in the Noah play, where Noah goes out and 
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brings in the ark, and then when the play is over, withdraws with it ; and in 
the Trial of Joseph and Mary where the play begins with the stage-direction: 
"Hie intrabit pagentum de purgatione Mariae et Joseph."** Pageants may 
have been used in many other parts of the cycle for all you can tell from the 
manuscript. The cycle is, moreover, divided in the manuscript into separate 
plays, even when there is no break in the action. Now, why should this 
have been done? It seems to me that it was done to preserve the identity 
of these different plays, although they were no longer separate pageants; 
and that would have been necessary in order to preserve the responsibility 
of the different trading companies. This responsibility was preserved at 
Lincoln and thus fulfills the special conditions of the manuscript. The 
manuscript of the Hegge plays (Brit. Mus. Cotton MS. Vesp. D. viii.) 
shows the play of the Assumption of the Virgin written in a different hand 
from the rest of the manuscript, but evidently of about the same date as the 
other plays; it was incorporated in the manuscript at the time that it was 
made up. It is numbered and rubricated and even corrected in the hand of 
the scribe." It was evidently a separate play-book ; another case of that is 
certainly the Passion play in two parts, the first pages of which look as if 
they had been exposed as outside covers. We evidently have to do with an 
"orisfinal" which has been made up of old and new parts. It is probably 
an official document analogous to the Corporation Register at York. 

There is preserved at the back of a Lincoln Corporation minute-book" 
the following entry of staee properties: 1564, July. — ^'*A note of the perti 
. . . the properties of the staicre . . . played in the moneth of July 
anno sexto regni. reginae Elizabethae, etc., in the tyme of the mayoralty of 
"Richard Carter, whiche plav was then played in Brodgaite in the seid dtyc, 
and it was of the storye of Tobias in the Old Testament. First, hell mouth 
with a neither chap ; item, a prison with a coveryng ; item, Sara ('s) chambre: 
lying: at Mr. Norton's house in the tenure of William Smart. Item a greate 
idoll with a clubb ; item, a tombe with a coverjmg ; item, the citie of Jerusa- 
lem with towers and pynacles: item, the citie of Raiges with towers and 
pynacles; item, the citie of N>Tiyve; item, the King's palace of Nynyve: 
item, olde Tobyes house : item, the Tsralytes house and the neighbures house; 
item, the Kyngs palace at Laches: remanyng in Saynt Swythunes churche 
Item, a fyrmament with a fierye clowde and a duble clowde, in the custodyc 
of Thomas Fulbeck. alderman." It has been suggested that some of these 
properties, if not all, are those of the defunct Corpus Christi play ; but be 
that as it may, it is evident that a number of these properties could have 
been employed in presenting plays in the Hegge cycle. "Hell mouth with a 

»HaIliwell. pp. 46, 48, 132. 

n See Ath^iuum. Aug:. 16, 1913, and Mr. W. W. Gre^S letter in Mme periodical Sept 15. I'l** 

» Hist. MSS., xiv. App. 8, pp. 57-8. \ 
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neither chap," "Jerusalem with towers and pynacles," a "tombe with a covcr- 
yn£f," and a "fyrmament with a fierye dowde and a duble clowde," could have 
been used in presenting the play of the Assumption of the Virgin. In the 
case of the first three it is not a matter of much significance ; but with regard 
to the last-mentioned strange piece of mechanism it is certainly most sig- 
nificant to find evidence of its use. Before the death of the Virgin Mary she 
desires to see the Apostles, who are abroad in distant lands: suddenly St. 
John appears and says : 



In Pheso I was prechyng a fer contre ryth, i 

And by a whyte clowde I was rapt to these hyllys. 

Jter all the Apostles suddenly appear ; only Peter and Paul speak ; Peter 



Knys 

^K In dyveris contreys we prechid of youre sone and his blis, 

^H In dyveris clowdys eche of us was suddenly coryng; i 

^H And in on were brouth before youre yate here i-wys 

* The cause why no man cowde telle of oure comyng. 

One further slight point of some value is that the Hegge play of the As- 
sumption of the Virgin makes use of a choir and an organ, as if it were acted 
in a church. 

The suggestion that the plays belonged to Lincoln has been made before, 
and there are apparent agreements in the matter of dialect and content with 
what we should expect to find there. The hypothesis explains at a glance 
many of the perplexities and problems which have involved the cycle. In 
fact it would be so rare to find in any other place such a set of conditions as 
those of Lincoln that the identification must gain in credibility the more it is 
considered. Lincoln was a great ecclesiastical center, and at that place we 
have a close and intimate connection between the cathedral clergy and the 
tow'ti plays, a set of circumstances which exactly accounts for the remarkable 
liomiletic and apochryphal interest of the Hegge cycle. 



Ill her recent paper, entitled "The Problem of the Litdtis Caventria^,"-' 

Miss M. H. Dodds has also reached the same general conclusion as Miss 

Swenson's study; namely, that the Prologue represents an earlier cycle 

which was the foundation of the present Ludus Coventrtae: but disagrees 

' with Miss Swenson's paper when she concludes that we have in 

r Covenlriae a composite made up of five cycles from five different 

Miss Swenson's conclusion is that we have to do with one cycle 

e changes it has undergone in one place. 
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Arguing from the last stanza of the general Prologue, she makes two 
statements with regard to the original N. Town plays: (1) That the 
plays must have been accurately described by the Prologue; (2) that they 
must have been founded upon stories from the Bible. With the first of 
these propositions I agree perfectly, and, in general, I agree that the 
earlier plays were simple and scriptural in their nature; but I find many 
disagreements with her application of the principles stated. 

In the first place. Miss Dodds* study of the relations between Prologue 
and plays has taken no account of meters, nor of minor differences in 
incident, and an insufficient account of stage-directions. This leads her 
to conclude that the play dealing with the girlhood of the Virgin and the 
Easter play have been incorporated as wholes and not simply combined 
with old plays on the same subjects, and she makes no attempt to dis- 
criminate between old and new elements in these plays. She says that the 
first seven plays, including the Prophets, belong to the original cyde, but 
she fails to note the emphasis upon the Virgin both in the Prologue and 
the play of the Prophets and consequently concludes that all the plays 
treating the subject of the girlhood of the Virgin (Barrenness of Anna to 
the Visit to Elizabeth), as well as the stanzas in the Prologue which corres- 
pond to them, have been incorporated about 1468 by some compiler who 
was eager to glorify the Virgin. 

The theory that the Prologue has been left intact except in the case of 
the quatrains numbered fourteen and fifteen, as noted by Miss Swenson 
above, and that the Girlhood plays are made up of old and new elements 
can not, I think, be refuted simply by the statement in the Prologue that 

Of holy wryth this game xal bene 
And of no fablys be no way. 

The people of England in 1468 did not draw a very sharp distinction 
between those stories which were definitely in the Bible and those generally 
accepted as "gospel trutli" by the Church at large. Such stories as the 
Betrothal of Mary might be included and accepted as very truth and "no 
fablys." Miss Dodds also fails to notice the strange mixture of elements 
in the Easter cycle; although in this case she concludes somewhat incon- 
sistently that the Prologue has been allowed to stand as it was. The play 
thus incorporated, or, as I think, the play thus rewritten, she would end 
with the Three Maries. It seemed to Miss Swenson more probable, from a 
study of meter, stage-directions, and minute differences in incident, and 
also because the prologue spoken by Contemplacio promises only a PassicHi 
play (not a Resurrection play) that the influence ends with the scene of 
the Burial. 

There is, I think, no reason for considering the plays from the Adoration 
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of the Shq>herds to the Death of Herod as a separate cycle, as Miss Dodds 
does. They are not self-consistent in style or independent of the rest of 
the cycle in style or meter, but seem to be a normal Nativity group. The 
Purification is evidently from a different source altogether. It is not 
mentioned in the Prologue and is in a meter rarely used in the cycle ; but 
otherwise the Nativity group has seemed to me to belong with the rest of 
the cycle. And so I should not agree that any of Miss Dodds' five groups 
are independent of the cycle or imported from the outside. 

There are other significant omissions in Miss Dodds' paper; such as 
her failure to make note of such excrescences as the Lamech episode, the 
Cherry-tree episode, and in general the passages written in tumbling 
meter; also the way in which stage-directions are employed and plays 
introduced and concluded and many points of disagreement between Pro- 
logue and cycle; but these will be sufficiently plain by a comparison of 
her paper with the preceding one by Miss Swenson. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 

Though in size and form it is a monograph, this study is to be considered 
only as another in the series which began, in 1910, with the essay "Anachron- 
ism in Shakespeare Criticism," in Modern Philology, and has, at varying 
intervals and in various publications, continued since. Collected and revised, 
these studies will appear again, I trust, in a more permanent form. Mean- 
time I gladly avail myself of the opportunity to express my gratitude to those 
scholars who have taken an interest in my work, and have, at this point or 
at that, frankly expressed their approval or disapproval. 
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II [Sliakespearej n'a iws besoin d'etre loue, mais d'etre compris, et il ne peut etre compris qu*i 
I'aide de U idenoe.— Talne. 

Un critico sabe en nuestros dias que su gusto personal no tiene valor, que debe hacer abstrac- 
ci6n de su xnclinaci6n, de 8u partido, de sus intereses, etc. — Menendez y Pelayo. 

Ma la critica storica tende appunto a circonscrivere le fantasticherie, e a stabilire con esattezza 
il punto di vista dal quale bisogna guardare. — Croce. 



I hope that the reader will bear with me while so familiar a figure as 
Othello is, at such length, discussed once again. Hitherto he has hardly 
been studied in the light of Comparative Literature ; hitherto he has hardly 
been studied even as a bit of Elizabethan art. But the problems of one play 
are, in varying degrees, those of other plays like it, whether Shakespearean 
or merely Elizabethan, whether modern or ancient; and art, not life, 
furnishes the clearer and more pertinent comment on art, problems the only 
solution to problems. Chief among these in the play before us arc certain 
relations of character to plot, and the measure of the dramatist's concern 
for the consistency of his characters, and of his interest, conscious or in- 
stinctive, in what is nowadays called psychology. And these we shall prove 
to have been studying only in all their extension and amplitude, I hope, at 
moments when we may have seemed to be wandering afield. A precise and 
formal unity does not greatly concern us : in order to get at the truth about 
Othello we shall examine many another character, and we hope to get at 
the truth about many another character in examining Othello. Really, not 
the Moor, but the art with which he is exhibited, is our theme. 

"One defect in the play which has been felt by all critics," says Lewes, 
in 1875, in the essay on Actors and the Art of Acting, "is the rapidity with ■ i 
which Othello is made to believe in his wife's guilt." A very few of the ' 
critics have even said that they felt it. Among these are dramatic critics so 
enlightened as Bulthaupt and Mr. William Archer — "Othello, when we look 
into it," says the latter, "succumbs with incredible facility,"* — ^as well as 
literary critics such as Snider and Mr. Frank Harris. If nothing else, they 
have for their warrant the repeated utterances in the text itself — Emilia's, 
Desdemona's, lago's, Othello's own. According to these, and in keeping 
with the actual presentation of the character, the hero is "not easily jealous," 
not jealous by nature, and yet, within a single scene, he becomes jealous ter- 
ribly, irrecoverably, as no man ever was. Indeed, as at least two of the 

^Playmakimg (1912). p. 202. 
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critics seem to have recognized, the character is inconsistent not at this 
point only but throughout. ^"■~ - 

The Moor is of a free and open nature, 

That thinks men honest that but seem to be so; 

yet in trusting his cynical subaltern, who has not been on terms of friend- 
ship with him, he thereby distrusts his dearest friend and his newly wedded 
wife. He is one, says Lodovico, "whom passion could not shake" — ^"Can 
he be angry ?" asks even lago in wonder,' — and up to the moment of Cassio's 
disgrace, in fact, one might say up to the moment of temptation, never was 
there, in trying circumstances, anyone so serene, disengaged, and dignified 
as he : yet, at a man's word, he falls a prey to the wildest and grossest of 
passions, cries aloud for "blood," vows to "tear her all to pieces," "chop her 
into messes," and throw her lover's "nose to the dogs,", and forthwith seeks 
the death of both. He is a general of renown, "the noble Moor whom our 
full Senate call all in all sufficient," and in Venice, even in the opinion of 
his unadmiring Ancient, "another of his fathom they have none to lead their 
business," his mind being no less ample than his heart; yet so tamely, so 
precipitately — without judgment, consideration of evidence, or perception of 
character, whether lago's, Cassio's, or his wife's — does he succumb to 
covert suggestion and open slander and every stratagem brought to bear, that 
critics of such eminence as Mr. Stopford Brooke have been driven to cry, 
with Emilia, "O gull, O dolt, as ignorant as dirt," and ascribe his fall chiefly 
to his lack of wit. He is, as men go, pure in heart, all for war and not a 
bit for amorous self-indulgence, and "but that he loved the gentle Desde- 
mona he would not have put his unhoused, free condition into conscription 
and confine for the sea's worth," begs that she may accompany him to 
Cyprus, not to please the palate of his appetite, but to be free and bounteous 
to her mind, and hastens away to war, "this night" and "with all his heart," 
without her; yet he is presently filled with sensual imaginings, and treats 
Desdemona as "a cunning whore of Venice," and Emilia as her go-between, 
in so far that the moralizing Snider* and Heraud* are persuaded that the 
root of the trouble is that he has all the suspiciousness of a guilty conscience 

* III, 4, 134ff. lago knows better, of course, from recent experience, but he seems in these 
lines to be playing innocent on the strength of Othello's known reputation, if indeed his speech 
be not merely a mot d'auteur. 

'Snider iSystem, i. p. Ill) and Gervinus (Eng. ed. 1877, pp. 510, 530), touch upon the con- 
tradiction but devise no means to obviate it. 

* Furness, Variorum Othello, p. 422, where Heraud infers from the scene in which Othello 
throws his purse to Emilia that he had indeed *'poured his treasures into foreign laps,'* had been 
no celibate, and by this inlet had suffered suspicion and jealousy to enter in. One wonders 
how many of Shakespeare's unmarried heroes would have turned . out to be celibate had the 
poet been interested enough to say. The question troubled Dumas fits in to far as it concerned 
the heroes of Moli^re. For big or little, Dumas or Heraud, it has great importance today. But 
for Moli^re or Shakespeare the question would probably have been, not whether the character 
was chaste or celibate, but whether he was an ascetic or a libertine. 
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and that the Andenl's doubts concerning him and Emilia are reasonable 
and just. 

What is to be made, we ask ourselves, of this great heap of contradic- 
Critics have been stumbling at them, more or less unconsciously, 
►e^'er since the days of Rymer, but Bulthaupt and Mr. Frank Harris seem to " 
be the only ones who have quite opened their eyes and seen. "The truth of 
the matter is that in the beginning of the play Othello is a marionette fairly 
well shaped and exceedingly picturesque; but as soon as jealousy is touched 
upon the mask is thrown aside: Othello the self-contained captain disap- 
pears, the poet lakes his place." etc. .And on the truth of the matter Mr. 
Harris may ihere have laid his finger, although he proceeds to take this 
inconsistency, like every other in a Shakespearean hero, for an intniaion o£ 
Ihe poet's personality, and for the moment seems strangely blind to the 
beauty of Ihe chief figure in the play. 

Bullhaupt contents himself with demonstrating that Othello's precipitate 
credulity is unmotived.' Everybody else, so far as I am aware, has re- 
course to some one or other of the approved means for preserving to us a 
Shakespearean character's dubious identity^Fate or a distracted order of 
society, the all-compelling arts of the villain, the blinding of passion, the 
extraordinary circumstances of the marriage, racial and social characteristics 
and differences, Desdemona's duplicity, the hero's or heroine's stupidity, or 
(taking the bull fairly by the horns) mere psychology itself. Another in- 
terpretation, which explains, but makes no attempt to explain away, the con- 
tradiction, is, that we have here the simple convention of the calumniator be- 
lieved, as old as the story of Potiphar's wife or of the wicked counselors 
of Germanic heroic legend, which, though modified, constantly reappears in 
drama, ancient. Elizabethan, or modern, down almost to Ibsen's day.' 

Accustomed to modern methods of dramatic art, which involve analysis 

and psychology, the critics, naturally enough, cannot conceive of a man so 

readily becoming suspicious and violently passionate and sensual, stupid or 

bereft of dignity, without being such al bottom from the first. Especially 

^Jus this been the case with the Germans. With Schlegel. they have taken 

^■be Moor's dignity and virtue for the crust of discipline and Venetian cul- 

^Hbre. through which might break, at any moment, the red lava of sexual 

^^■ssion and barbarism, or, with Gervinus. Ulrici, and Wet^, have thought 

that his later passions were within him, though in the germ. One of them has 



I. eoniiMlor 
foM ballut. » 
b li pp. 3S-i*. 




I SchmiHeh (tSM), ii, p. 221, 

'n. July. 1912, my article, "Critninala m Shakcsprarc and Science." p. 7S.— 
Quidielrich. «nd Sibich, couniilDr lo Eraanriih. are like the Sir Aldiniar of 
like manr another In iiailadrr and legend menlioned by Child in liil inlrodue- 
ia fat as mere evidence (ocs, Aldincsr is altneit u well provided t* Itgo. He 
Qnecn'a bed and brinn the King (o MC. while Iito (eu Ibe handkerchief inta 
hand. And the Kin^. like Oihello. will not (i*e ear cilber lo hli wife or lo him who U 
be her companion in crime. 
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e^en found den stiirmischen Ausbruch seines Innern in the Moor's speeches 
to the Signoria,^ the cahnest and serenest, perhaps, that the poet ever penned. 
Others, and many Englishmen with them, have tried to bridge the chasm by 
insisting on the extraordinary and ticklish nature of the union, fitted to 
keep the black man uneasy and anxious,' or have takea ^efage in that which 
explains and rational izes anything — ^the fin ger of Fat e^ or the cloud of 
passion, which seals up Othello's eyes alike to^Oesdemona's virtue and lago's 
villainy, to say nothing of the ^^k spots in lago's plot. What in Anglo- 
Saxon countries at least may be called lh6 df thOdox theory, however, is that 
in the first act and up to the temptation scene Shakespeare had fashioned a 
free and perfect soul, 'with no weakness but his trustfulness^ (if a weakness 
that be), and that he fell only by that and by logo's guile. Such is the 
theory of Coleridge, — "a, conviction forced upon him by the superhuman 
art of lago, such a conviction as any man would and must have entertained 
who had believed lago's honesty as Othello did;"* — and in the main it is 
held by Hazlitt, Ulrici and Gervinus, Dr. Brandes, Professors Bradley, 
Raleigh, SchelHng, Thomdike, Wolff, and others. They are truer to the 
text than the rest, but as psychological, and far less logical and plausible in 
their psychology. They lightly take it that by insisting on the supremacy and 
malignity of lago's art, the Moor's unsuspiciousness and the tenderness and 
''vulnerability of the point of attack" — ^his trustfulness and his love for his 
wife — "every step of the appalling chain of intrigue becomes the natural out- 
come of the motives of the persons before you."* So far as Othello is con- 
cerned this might be the case if it were merely a struggle in which goodness 
is attacked by evil — if the Moor were not a great self-respecting personality 
instead of a subject for hypnosis — if the virtue (or weakness) of trustful- 
ness, as well as his love, did not require a fortiori that he should trust his 
wife and friend at least as well as a stranger — if all his virtues, his intelli- 
gence, and the dignity of his character and position did not require that he 
should brush aside lago's legerdemain of innuendo and mystery-mongering 
at a stroke, instead of being held fascinated from the beginning as is a bird 
or a monkey by a serpent. Their psychology simply pushes back the para- 
dox a degree, instead of abolishing it ; their psychology presumes that in- 
nocence inclines to a belief in guilt, rather than to a belief in innocence, 
and that the most trustful man is most capable of distrust.* If there is any 
psychology in the play, this, to be sure, it must be; but I cannot see that 
there is any more than in the dictum of lago, which takes it all for granted — 

The Moor is of a free and open nature 

That thinks men honest that but seem to be so — 

* E. Traumann. Jahrbuch, xxxi, p. 257. 

* Lectures on Shakesptarg (Bohn ed.), p. 393. 

* A. H. Thomdykc. Tragedy, pp. 162-4. 

* See below, passim, • 
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summarily, iheatrically lifts and floats us over contradiction and para* 
' dox as over a rock in the river. Here is a working formula, a postulate or 
fundamental premise, which then did not demand or provoke investigation ; 
and more than thai the dramatist did not contemplate or require.' 

It is profitable to turn from the theories of critics, however, to the 
practice of playwrights. In Much Ado as in Cymbeltne, in Greene's Orlando 
Furioso as in Beaumont and Fletcher's Philaster or even Dryden's Con- 
quesi of Granada, the blameless hero, like Othello, blamably, unpsychologi- 
cally believes whatever Ihe slanderer (and the poet) would have him believe. 
All his inteUigence and his nobility of soul, all his knowledge of his beloved's 
character and ignorance of the slanderer's, avail him nothing. Angelica's 
father and her lover Orlando cast her off on hearsay, without a word of 
questioning, or any remembrance of the purity of her past, not to believe 
in her again until the slander is contradicted by the witch Mehssa, in Act 
Five. Claudio, trusting mere appearances and the testimony of a man who, 
he rightly thinks, "loves him not," "shames" Hero in the church (even the 
lady's father siding with him) without warning or word in private. Post- 
humus, accepting the circumstantial report of the stranger lachimo without 
troubling to return, sends out of Italy orders for his lady's death. Philaster. 
though for the looks of things he draws his sword when Dion slanders 
Arethusa. fully credits the slander afterwards, and when he speaks to her 
and the boy, shows no trace of the spirit of inquiry but is deaf to all that 
they can say. And in Dryden's heroic drama the husband and the lover arc 
still quicker to think the worst, and the husband would have his wife to Ihe 
stake out of hand.' So, in a single scene, without giving his wife or his 
friend a hearing, Othello is led to the point of wishing to "tear her all to 
pieces," shouting "blood, blood, blood," and vowing, in company with lago, 
the death of both ; and though later he questions Desdemona and her 
woman, he is, like Philaster and Dolce's Herod, blind, deaf, and obdurate. 
And the passion of the heroes (Claudio of course is without it and Orlando's 
turns his wits) is, while it runs its course, made as violent and brutal as it is 
Plbrnpt and unreasonable, and abounds in sensual imaginings and in outcries 
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6 ELMER EDGAR STOLE 

against woman and wedded life. But out of this obscuration and eclipse 
the hero's old self, like Othello's, ultimately emerges. Well before the play 
is over he comes to his senses again ; and he has been made noble that he 
may be lovable, and his jealousy is not spontaneous, not bom and bred 
within. Through an arbitrary but immemorial convention, it is instilled into 
his soul by a villain's wiles. 

With or without sexual jealousy, the convention of the calumniator 
credited is one of the oldest traditions of the drama. It reappears in Shakes- 
peare's next play, King Lear, when Gloster, quite without reason, implicitly 
takes the word of the bastard (who repeats some of lago's tricks) though it 
blackens his better known and equally beloved son. Here and elsewhere, 
without either proof demanded or a hearing given, the noble, intelligent 
father, lover, or king straightway contrives or compasses the death of the 
acccused. The Viceroy in the Spanish Tragedy cries "Away with him !" the 
moment the slandered Alexander opens his mouth.* Theseus, in the trag- 
edies of Euripides, Seneca, and Racine, once he has heard the charge, curses 
his son, and, claiming the promise of Poseidon, prays incontinently for his 
death.^ Dolce's Tetrarch brings the charge himself and has no ears for 
anything but slander. And in Bounin's Soltane (1561) the despot simply 
wastes no words upon the matter but kills his son and heir at sight. No 
one, in fine, knows anyone, and short of the last scene of the last act anyone 
can be made to believe or disbelieve anything. And when one takes the 
notion to slander himself, charging himself, like Prince Malcolm, with every 
sin in the calendar, even a man of the world like Macduff must needs be- 
lieve him. and at once disbelieve him again when all of it is unsaid.* What 
is said is everything — the matter too and not the manner* — ^when a situation 
is at stake. What lago and Richard, Goneril and Regan, Ekigar and Cor- 
delia, all their lives long, have done or been, counts, at the crucial moment, 
as against what they are now feigning or dissembling, for nothing at all.* 
"Why let me see," says to himself Congreve's Maskwell, at a time when this 
ancient convention began to require a bit of explaining; "I have the same 
force, the same words and accents, when I speak what I do think, and when 

' I, iii. In the Elizabethan drama such situations are not uncommon. 

^ Hhtdre IV, ii. In Euripides and Seneca Theseus docs not even wait till he has set eyes 
upon him. In Racine he asks what PhMre meant by her vague and riddling words, and when 
Hippolyte chivalrously refers him to the lady herself, he takes the evidence of the sword, as 
Othello takes that of the handkerchief, and Oenone's report, as Othello Iago*8. 

' See below, p. 26^ for Othello's disbelieving lago as promptly as he believed lA him, once 
the machinery is reversed. And compare Dekker's Honest Whore, Pt. II, III, i, where Infelice 
charges herself with incontinence in order to get her husband to commit himself, and then turns 
the charge against him instead. For Malcolm see Macbeth, IV, iii. 

* The reason which Malcolm gives is the same as lachimo's excuse when he withdraws his 
slanderous charges against Posthumus — the desire to put her to the proof — and if the speatcert 
were flesh and blood, would, in either case, be superfluous or in vain. See below, p. 23, for the 
manners of honesty and dishonesty being the same. — Cymbeline, I, vi, 156-68. 

• See below, p. 7 and p. 47. 
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I speak what I do not think — the very same — and dear dissimulation is the 
<mly art not to be known from nature." Proof or probability is not required. 
Of slander bringing about jealousy there is found a more modem form 
in such plays as Voltaire's Zaire and Schiller's Kabale und Liebe, where 
the villain's function in bringing about the catastrophe is encroached upon or 
supplanted by the use of evidence worthier the name — by an external ob- 
stacle like the oath sealing the lips of the accused, or by conduct even 
more imprudent than Desdemona's own. But even here, as in any other 
form of the convention (whether with jealousy or without) there is not 
lacking the prestunption that lovers, husbands and wives, fathers and sons, 
have no confidence in one another and next to no acquaintance. The men 
are as incapable of interpreting evidence or taking counsel* — tragische Ver- 
bUndung, the learned have it — as the women are of understanding what 
the men are about ; and when the storm breaks these dodge the issue, weep 
or cower, or cry out "betrayed," "undone,"* instead of resting on their 
int^^ty and appearing as innocent as they are. Like Othello and Desde- 
mona and the other Elizabethans, and Dolce's I^erod^ and Marianna, 
neither man nor wife can be said to seek an explanation of the other — not 
Orosmane or Zaire,* not Luise or Ferdinand. Othello, Herod,* and Fer- 
dinand, at least, are resolved upon the death of the beloved even before they 
confront her, they confront her only to bring the charge, and the charge 
is so vague, sweeping, and furious that the poor thing has no chance to 
comprehend, still less to answer, it. Again and again the plot hangs as by 
a thready for Othello and Orosmane, Zaire and Desdemona, evade the one 
issue which common sense requires them to face — the name of the paramour. 
Desdemona indeed once faces it : 

Dcs. To whom, my lord? With whom? How am I false? 
0th. Oh Desdemona! Awayl away! away! 

But it is Othello himself who turns away, there he conveniently drops the 
matter, and not till the death scene, when (as Othello thinks) "his mouth is 
stopped," IS the putative paramour's name once again tipon their lips. All 

' Once his own suspicions are aroused, Dolce's Herod, for instance, though the Cup-bearer has 
contradicted his testimony and confessed, simply will not hear the reasonable advice the Councillor 
is giring him at his elbow, and though he talks with the Queen, only brings accusations, never seeks 
tiie truth. So Othello turns a deaf ear to Emilia when he questions her, and, as Th^see does with 
Hippolyte (IV, 2), gets into a rage when Desdemona defends herself. (V, ii, 56 ff). 

* Desdemona, V, ii, 76; Arethusa, Philaster, III, 2: "betrayed." Ci.Kabale und Liebe, V. 2: 
Luise. **Ich bin verloren, mich zu ermorden ist der da I" Ferdinand naturally takes it for a con- 
fession of guilt. 

* See, end of Act II, his resolve on the strength of his new suspicions. 

'They do at the earlier stages of the jealousy (like Luise, Zaire is bound by an oath) but 
act after the intercepting of the letter. 

*I refer to hia second jealousy, after the Cup-bearer*s testimony has broken down. See be- 
Ww, ^21, and above, note 1. 
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this is, by present-day standards, little short of claptrap. And though Vol- 
taire, too, once has his hero shy away from the rival's name, 

rinsolent qui t'adore,^ 

he contrives, like Schiller, to thrust many of the difficulties out of character 
into the plot' — ^by means of the oath, the ambiguous letter, the naturally 
mistaken identity of the rival — provides the hero, as we said, with much 
better evidence and a stronger provocation, painstakingly motivates* his 
decision not to confront Zaire with the letter in person, and even has him 
for a time allay his earlier jealousy, in part 

by request and such fair quefition 
As soul to soul aff ordeth ;* 

in part, as no other of these jealous heroes does, by looking in her face 
and bearing witness for himself to her purity and love : 



£t son ame, eprouvant cette ardeur qui me toache, 
Vingt fois pour me le dire a vole sur sa bouche. IV, 3. 



Othello's 



If she be false, O, then heaven mocks itself 1 
I'll not believe't . . 



has the striking theatrical effect, to be sure, which in the other is wanting, 
as well as passion and poetry ; only, then and there he does believe it, im- 
mediately complains of his cuckold's forehead, and plunges headlong again 
into lago's toils. Before this same scene is over he is raging for her blood, 
while Orosmane's recovery of faith, being more than a stage thrill or 
sensation, lasts until he receives the intercepted letter ; and even then he does 
not condemn Zaire until he hears how she in turn receives it, near the end. 
All of Othello's evidence (the dream and the mere loss of the handkerchief 
are as nothing compared to Desdemona's inexplicable conduct and what the 
madman thinks he hears Cassio say) comes after he is convinced and re- 
solved ; but Orosmane's, like Ferdinand's, all bef ore.* That of itself might 
almost dispose of the psychology found lurking in the lines. 

Whether in the older or the newer form, the tradition is even yet not 
extinct, but (however little that may mean to Shakespeare critics) it is now 
hopelessly discredited. The "wrongful assumption of guilt" is, once for all, 

« Zaire, IV, vi. 

' See, below, the situation, which of itself provokes jeslousy, without merely unreasonable eon- 
duct on the part of the characters. 

' IV, ▼, by the counsel of Corasmin and by Orosmane's own pride. 

«See, for examples, ZaW, III, ri; IV, ii; ri. 

*N£restan's and Zaire's affectionate interest and solitary conversations, Zaire's inexplicable 
ofEshness and avoidance of her husband, the favors she begs for N6rettan« her boon ef M^taie 
for herself, the letter, and her going to the rendezvous. 
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lisUrd as one of the seven "cardinal sins of the craft," along with the "aside, 
ihe soliloquy, impersonation, eaves-dropping, confidences, and the losing 
of papers."' or (one might add) of handkerchiefs. At the least, the char- 
acter, who assumes and suspects must now have the disposition rooted within 
him. How thoroughly external and unpsychological a device it is in Shakes- 
peare appears most clearly, perhaps, in the case of Gloster in King Lear 
and Leonato in Muck Ado, who have of course no motive such as has been 
urged, though without reason, in Othello's defense — lack of acquaintance' 
or a pre-disposition to jealousy — but have been fond and indulgent fathers. 
Leonato, harkening to Claudio. will not barken to Beatrice or the Friar or 
Hero herself, as if he cherished a grudge against her; and Gloster, giving 
heed to Edmund, is ready at once to make his lawful heir an outlaw and 
bring him to the stake.' 

In Voltaire and Schiller the unnaturalness of the contrivance is, though 
less evident, not less real, then, than in Shakespeare and Beaumont and 
Fletcher; but in their hands the character of the hero is not twisted into a 
paradox. Orosmane and Ferdinand are jealous in their own right; and 
though the circumstances which induce suspicion are far more to the pur- 
pose, both dramatists take pains actually to show traces of the trait' before 
the jealousy begins. And there is no nightmare or eclipse of passion, out 
of which, at the end, the hero emerges with something of bis pristine 
splendor, no grandiose dramatic effect such as that involved in the Hercules 
furens — in Eli;!abetban times constantly, in various forms, repeated, though 
without a god for a cause — which niore than atoned (if then, indeed, there 
was anything for which to atone) for the violence done the character. 
Neither Voltaire nor Schiller could take interest in a passion which is little 
less than a madness, whether coming as a visitation from on high or en- | 
grafted by a villain's guile. 

The practice of playwrights as regards the convention having been ex- 
amined, we now take up the various elements of the contradiction in Othello's 
character in order, jealousy first. Many critics, including Horn. Ulrici, 
Dowden, Hudson, Bulthaupt, and Dr. Eckhardt,' have followed Coleridge 
in denying that his pnisinn it jf alnn'i-y; others, including Vischer, Wetz, 
Wilson. Mr. Slopford Brooke, and Mr. Frank Harris have contended that 
it is nothing else. Still others take the jealousy for granted, or like Profes- 

1914). p. It. Any itodcnl of 
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sors Brandl and Bradley content themselves with saying that Othello's is 
not the ordinary sort. To deny that he is jealous in the end (whatever he 
was at first) is, as Wetz says, mere word-splitting. Coleridge's diffictilty 
lay, however, not in the word or in the passion as here we have it, but, 
without his being aware, in the convention, which, amid his philosophical 
prepossessions, he could not comprehend. T^p in<ij^ts nn tVi#> ^^pr^HUpngStinn 
to^susgicign" (which in Othello, he rightly declares, is wanting) as essen- 
tial;* and yet does not see that, in the temptation scene and after, he is 
an altered, a different man, suspicious as a Turk. As such, he quite fills the 
bill of jealousy as drawn up — to prove that he did not fill it — ^by Coleridge 
himself : 

1. "An eagerness to snatch at proofs." — As in the case of the dream and the 
handkerchief as well as in his intent and gaping wonder (of whidi we presently 
speak) at lago's mysterious allusions in the beginning. When the dream is told 
Othello cries out at once, "O monstrous! monstrous!" as if he had never dreamed or 
been lied to before. lago faint-heartedly pooh-poohs the dream, but Othello is quick 
to answer him: 

But this denoted a foregone conclusion ; 
Tis a shrewd doubt, though it be but a dream. 
And when he hears of the handkerchief he is at once for blood. 

If it be that— 
O that the slave had forty thousand lives ! ' 

2. "A grossness of conception and disposition to degrade the object of his pas- 
sion by sensual fancies and images." — As, in his words, "lie with her and on her,'* 
"lips and noses," "goats and monkeys," and we need not further particularize. 

3. "Catching occasions to ease the mind by ambiguities, equivoques, by talking 
to those who cannot, and who are known not to be able to, understand what is said to 
them." — As in his remarks about the pain in his forehead, and the handkerchief being 
too little, and in the various flings and innuendoes by which he carries out the fiction 
of his visit to Desdemona's bed-chamber as to a house of ill fame, Emilia beifig the 
bawd. 

4. "A dread of vulgar ridicule." — As in his continual allusions to his being 
cuckolded, "a fixed figure for the time of scorn to point his slow unmoving finger at** 

5. And "a spirit of selfish vindictiveness." — ^As in the outcries for blood, his 
vows to tear her to pieces, to chop her into messes, and to throw Cassio's nose to the 
dogs. 

The only other characteristics indicated by Qoleridge (besides, of course, 
the predisposition) are the "'solitary moodiness'^ma" the ^'confused, broken, 
and fra^entary manner*' of dialogue. As for this last, a jerky or spas- 
modic utterance i ^ ppmlia r to the Eli zabethan comic jealous man — ^"horn- 
mad" (generally with the predisposition explicitly indicated) as are Master 

^Op. cit., p. 530, 381; see ihid. for the five particulars which follow, and Cf. Table Talk {IVorks, 
Shedd ed. vi, p. 285). 

'Harris, The Man Shakespeare, p. 283: *'OtheIlo was surely very quick to suspect Desdemona, 
he remembers lago's first suspicious phrase, ponders it and asks ita meaninf. He it aa quick 
at Posthumus was to believe the worst of Imogen, as quick as Richard II waa to tuipect liis 
friends Bagot and Greene/* etc. 
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Ford,' Kitely in Every Man in his Hu-mour^ Maybery in Northward Ho* 
and peculiar (in less measure only) to the serious, though hardly tragic, < 
laracters Posthumus and Leontes.* 

So all that Coleridge's distinctions _conie to is, that Othello , as he him- 
self says, is "not easily j ealous, and that he js not, in the freaks of hi s 
fancy, a vulga"r cuckold- indeed, it is possible that once when he asks for 
fhc handkerchief^ he, too, shows, like Posthumus and Leontes, something of 
the comic figure's spasmodic and frantic utterance, comic though he is not.* 
And^in every other way he fills the bill, for Coleridge's description above 
is quite in keeping with the "humour" as exemplified on the Elizabethan 
stage, or as described by the character-writers or by the classical Burton.* 
Leontes, Ford, and Kitely" also snatch at proofs, and Posthumus depends 
on a strange scoundrel's word and the flimsiest of circumslantial evidence. 
Quite like Othello, Kitely, when first lie meets his wife after his jealousy 
has been aroused, declares that his "head aches extremely on a sudden," 
whereupon, hke Desdemona, she puts lier hand to his head to comfort it;' 
and in his first fit of grief he too cries. "What meant I to marry?"' And 
Posthumus is another who rages for vengeance, would tear his wife to 
pieces,'" endeavors to kill her, and. pure-minded as he is before and after, 
speaks of her — thinks of her— only as a "cunning" courtesan," never con- 
siders the possibility of her really loving his rival, and dwells on degrading 
and bestial thoughts and images." Even by the standard of other plays, 
^then, Othello is jealous, and so he is called throughout the seventeenth cen- 
tury — by Abraham Wright in 1637, as by Sir Charles Sedley in 1693 and 
George Granville" in 1698; and before the undramatic. unthealrical Cole- 
ridge, so far as I am aware, no one ever dreamed of his bdng anything else, 



'■•Fie. fie. fie! Cuckold! cuekoldl cuckold!- Merry Wivrt. II ii, 3J7: "Bue 
eouM waib niy»lf a( the huckl Buck. buck, buck) Ay, buck; I K-arrini yau, hit 

CMW, tM. it shall ippcar." Ill, iii. 167f. 
• IlL ii >nd iii. fei'im. 
•Wcbtlei^ Werki (1897). vol. i. p. 181, Maytrtry't liMh ipeccb. 
*CymMiin, II. i». lOS: "O no. no, no! "Hi true': II. U. UT-9, H'.bWi Tth. 
BO hot, too hot. But not foi joy: nol joy"; 11. 18S-M, J33-4, 267-272; 292-9); : 
HlcuUtiofit, qutle possibly, vrct Iben cotnical. 

•■'Fetch't. let me see't. Fetch me the hindkercliief: my m 
.... Tbc handkecchietl .... Tfae handkerchief I" Someihi 
tppBtn in his otteianeea befoie he iwooni, but in both then 

* Buiton. Anelomy (IS4S). p. 640: "brcken pace,' 
■ Eomplea abound, and aa Wellbied uy>. "my vei 
*Ettry Uan in Wi Hi-mour, 11. i: OiMIb. III. 
have ban owed It. 
CWfj ««« ■■- *u H«mr>H'. II. iii: "Why did I 
Cymbfli-t, II. i*. H7: "O, that I hod her here. lo tur her Hmb-i 
t,yimb.. It. iv . 128; and the note below; OtMla. IV, ii. 89. 
"Cymi., II. *. 15.19. So II. i«, 113; U2-3. 
>»SMnit4»r4 Mluiion-Boai, index, tub Oihtlla. The references 
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Still more decisive proof lies in the explicit utterances of the hero and 
the other characters. On the subject of their own passions Shakespeare's 
characters are excellently informed. But it is Othello's last words — 

one not easily jealous, but, being wrought, 
Perplex'd in the extreme — 

that we must take, not his rash, classically presumptuous words at the 
beginning : 

Why, why is this? 
Think'st thou I'd make a life of jealousy. 
To follow still the changes of the moon 
With fresh suspicions ? . . . 

. . . No, lago ; 
ril see before I doubt, when I doubt, prove; 
And on the proof, there is no more but this, — 
Away at once with love or jealousy. 

For presently (if not already), before this same scene is over, both by 
thought and by deed he gives himself the lie. As for his conception of the 
nature of his passion, it is that of the jealous Justiniano in Westward Ho 
(1604): 

Being certain thou art false, sleep, sleep, my brain, 
For doubt was only that which fed my pain ;* 

that of the jealous Gomez in Dryden's Spanish Friar, who to the remark. 
"She is employing her thoughts how to cure you of your jealousy," replies, 
"Yes, by certainty ;'*- and that of the jealous Mrs. Marwood in Congreve's 
Way of the World : 

Oh ! if he should ever discover it he would know the worst and be out of his pain, 
but I would have him ever to continue upon the rack of fear and jealousy.' 

And in fact he clamors forp rpnf nfynin nnd iignin, n^'*^, a pparently, beg use 

l^e^^^l^^ef; in ease himself jjifln heraiis^ he, expec ts to ctear his wif e?*T!ftlt 

when, as ne tnmks, ne gets it, then, certainly, he does a w ^ with neith er love 

» Webster, Works, i, p. 72. 

' Op. cit., IV, L 

* II, i. To the same effect Fainall, III, iii: "Jealous of her I cannot be, for I ajn certain 
of her guilt; so there's an end of jealousy.'* This, and the trait mentioned in the text aboTe and 
the note just below — that of insisting on proof as if guilt were the thing desired — are unmistakably 
the conventional earmarks of jealousy. They both appear in Strindberg's The Father, Act II. "Cup- 
tain. Deliver me from uncertainty, tell me outright that my suspicions are jnttified, and I will 
forgive you in advance. Laura. You really can't expect me to take upon myself a sin I have not 
committed. You seem to hope it is true. Captain. Yes, strangely enough.** For the Eliaabethans, 
no doubt, convention and reality were one and the same. For the analytical Swede the reality 
may have lain only in the notion (probably better founded) that as long as he was uncertain the 
jealous man would think this state more painful than certainty. 

«See III, iii, 359-60; 364-7; 390. Cf. my John Webster, p. 64.— To be sure, the trait b in 
the novel of Cintio. "Se non mi fai, disse, vedere, cogli occhi quello, che detto mi hai, Tiviti sicuro, 
che ti far6 conotcere, che meglio per te sarebbe, che tu fossi nato mutolo.** Fumeta, pi 381. 
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^r jealousy. The unconscious irony in his words, like that in those of 
Orosmanc/ which arc conceived, indeed, in imitation of Othello's : — 

Moi jalouxl qu'a ce point ma Rerte s'avilisse? — 
is a touch repeated in Desdemona's opinion that 

the sun where he was born 
Drew all such humours from him,' 

which immediately precedes his entrance frantically to demand the handker- 
chief. "Is not this man jealous V* asks Emilia after he is gone. Desdemona 
confesses that she had "ne'er seen this before," and they proceed, with in- 
terruptions, to discuss the cause of jealousy whether in him or in other men.' 
Finally, there is a significant parallel pointed out by Mr. Harris between 
Othello and the jealous Posthumus at the moment when they come from 
under the slanderer's spell : 

"As soon as Posthumus is convinced of his mistake he calls lachimo 'Italian fiend* 
and himself 'most credulous fool/ 'egregious murderer/ and so forth. He asks for 
*somc upright justicer* to punish him as he deserves with 'cord or knife or poison/ 
najr be will have 'tortures ingenious.' He then praises Imogen as the 'temple of virtue/ 
and again shouts curses at himself and finally calls upon his love : 

O Imogen! 

My queen, my life, my wife! O Imogen, 

Imogen, Imogen! 
Othello behaves in exactly the same way; he calls lago that 'demi-devil/ and himself 
'an honourable murderer' . . . Othello, too, cries for punishment; instead of 
tortures ingenious he will have 'devils' to 'whip' him, and 'roast him in sulphur.' He 
praises Desdemona as 'chaste' . . . then curses himself lustily and ends his lament 
with the words : O Desdemon ! dead, Desdemon ! dead !"* 

To Mr. Harris this means, again, that it is only the poet that is speaking; 
to the historical student of the drama it can mean only that here is another 
point of likeness between Othello and another jealous hero of the poet's own. 
All this does not mean that we deny to Othello's passion that nobler and 
loftier aspect, first discerned by Coleridge, and best described, perhaps, by 
Mr. Bradley, who, at the same time, does not fail to recognize the jealousy 
at the bottom. Our hero grieves at "the wreck of his faith and his love,"'^ 
at the ravage and havoc there has been 

there where I have garner'd up my heart, 
Where either I must live, or bear no life. 

But this thought, like Othello's later notion, worthy of a Spaniard — or of an 

« I, V, 301. 

• This, AS Pellissier {Shakespeare, 1914, pp. 16S-6) remarks, shows how little of Schlegel's 
race psychology (see below, p. 46)' was in Shakespeare's mind. 

• III, hr. 
«Pf». 291-2. 

• Shmkespearesn Tragedy (1908), p. 194. 
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Englishman/ an Englishman declares, — that the murder is done in a holy 
cause, and that she must die else she'll betray more men, is not the moving 
force in the play, is not even, as Mr. Bradley thinks, "the chief or the 
deepest source of Othello's suffering."* A shock to one's faith or idealism 
is hardly the thing to make one cry out for "blood," thrice over, or to drive 
one straight to thoughts of mutilation and murder. The passage of two 
lines just quoted — which Mr. Bradley quotes too — immediately follows one 
about the ignominy of cuckoldom, and immediately leads to another : — 

or keep it as a cistern for foul toads 
To knot and gender in 1 Turn thy complexion there, 
Patience, thou young and rose-lipped cherubin, 
Ay, there, look grim as hell. 

And there the idealism is far to seek. "Odd that it does not occur to the 
husband," as Mr. Shaw says of the hero of a modem play, "that if there 
is poison taken he is the man to take it."* Even when, as Desdemona 
appears, he says, "I'll not believe it," he does not proceed to repent of his 
suspicions — neither then nor at a later time. His repentance is only for his 
frightful murderous blunder at the end. It is otherwise with the politer, 
more modern Orosmane, when reassured : 

£st-ce a moi de me plaindre ? on m'aime, c'est assez : 
II me faut expicr par un peu d'indulgence 
De mes transports jaloux I'injurieuse offense. 

Othello is, then, jealous — lago's words, later to be considered,* if no 
others, would settle that, — but is it possible to take it that in the matter of 
the "predisposition" Desdemona, lago, Lodovico, and Othello himself, arc 
wrong? If Othello alone had spoken to this intent, and only at the b^[inning, 
that might be ; but, in accordance with the old superstition, in Shakespeare 
and the Elizabethan drama generally, the man (not a villain) who is about 
to pay the debt to nature, speaks by the card. Not tlwit it is a matter of 
superstition mainly : it is rather a matter of technique, tin general we must 
believe the last words in the tragedy concerning the characters in question, ) 

> See, for insunces the Duke's last long soliloquy in Lope*t El CasHgo sin VgnguHMo, He 
too thinks himself the minister of heaven.— Mr. Harris (p. 289) says the morality is English. 

* Bradley, ibid. 

*It is idle to insist that Shakespeare had no choice and that Othello's conduct is in lueeping 
with the "unwritten law" of his age. Othello's morals are stage morals, at are the morals 
of the revenging, soul-killing Hamlet, or of grand opera with its Senecan tradition of rerenge to- 
day. Heywood wrote The Woman KUUd by Kindness about 1603, and even a Spaniard—* Lope 
de Vega — could in those days write: 

Porque la venganza propia 
Para castigar las damas 
£s dejarlas con su gusto. 

* See below, p. 24. 
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whether spoken by the hero himself, or by Fortinbras,' or by Antony con- ' 
ceming Brutus, remembering that they in some measure take the place of ' 
the final choral comment in Greek tragedies' or in such Elizabethan ones as 
Fauslus. There is no place, to my knowledge, in all Elizabethan tragedy 
where a hero's final judgment on himself is inexact, still less a judgment 
ratified by the other principal characters of the play. Besides, the facts are 
for us : "free and open" Othello is, up to the temptation scene. Not a trace of 
suspicion, jealousy, or "uneasiness" is to be found in him, any more than 
in Posthumus before he sees the bracelet in the Italian's hand. 

The reason why the predisposition to jealousy is posited by critics such i 
as Gervinus, Wetz.'TJIrici, and, indeed, in some form or other, even by 
many of the orthodox,' is, as we have suggested, that without it he cannot, 
to our modem minds, remain a character at all. Unity, continuity, we crave 
at any cost. Wetz, by a sophism, an un- Shakespearean, untheatricat refine- 
ment.* declares him, not already a jealous nature, to be sure, but by tempera- 
ment and the ticklish circumstances disposed to be that. His trustfulness, 
strange to say, inclines him to distrust. Admitting that Othello resaiibles 
Master Ford in the groundlessness and readiness of his suspicions. Wetz 
yet finds the main cause of them not in the convention of slander, but in the 
disparity of rank, color, and years, and in the artificial way in which 
their love arose. Othellols love gas-DQ true passion, as clearly appea rs from 
his readiness, unlike Romeo, to sai l at on ce for fyprii< anH leave .his love 
benma,'* a nd from his ungaliant regrets for his former unhoused, free exists 
ence !'__ The deepest bTissTTtst tic "f"eers''does not fill his heart, does no more 
than silence for the moment his tormenting thoughts !° And for all his 
cheerful response to Brabantio's warning, doubt and fear are already gnaw- 
ing away within him!' This, if in the unfinical Shakespeare it were any- 
thing, would be not nnly thp predisposition \}ut jealousy itse lf. So, like 
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Gervinus, Wetz finds, not a device of tragic construction, but a deep though 
dim misgiving, in the hero's foreboding on the quay : 

I fear 
My soul hath her content so absolute 
That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate. 

And (not unnaturally) the readiness and promptness with which he takes 
up with innuendo and slander seems to Wetz, FLathe, and others to indicate 
that lago is only ancillary, and that the suspicions all lay slumbering deep in 
the recesses of the Moor's own brain.^ 

Thus (though by what is after all the only possible way of preserving the 
character's psychological integrity) Gervinus, Wetz, (in some fashion or 
other) most of the other Germans, and even Englishmen like Mr. Bradley,^ 
thwart and contradict the intention of the poet, whether as expressed by 
the hero's own opinion and that of the principal persons of the play, or as 
found in the role itself. Certainly no one but a philosopher, no playwright, 
no audience, no Elizabethan scholar, even, who is not bent and intent upon 
making his point, can find in Othello, untempted, traces of '^uneasiness" or 
"anxiety," "tormenting thoughts," misgivings, or "unsatisfied love." The 
|nr^hnHing gf hU rapture is the regular thing in Elizabethan tragedy, and no 
more means anxiety as to the permanence of their love than does Juliet's in 
the garden. All the inwardness of it amounts to no more than the ingrained 
superstitious notion of men that good things cannot last. But a particle of 
truth these more logical psychologists — these more illogical critics — really 
have. Once lago begins to ply his arts, Othello has now, though not before, 
if not the predisposition, at least the disposition, the inclination, call it what 
you will. Even the orthodox, who insist that he is not jealous by tempera- 
ment, cannot help implying it neverthfiksfc — ^^He--cannot observe and in- 
tej;:^et lilflii!>," sa3/ii "Sir Walter Raleigh ; "his way has been to thrust them 
aside and ignore them." Why not, then, these? Why rage for blood when 
told about a dream and a handkerchief? "He is impatient of all that is 
subtle and devious, as if it were a dishonour." Why listen to an insinuating 
slanderer and set on his wife to watch ? "He credits others freely with all 
his own noblest qualities."^ And why not then the wife of his bosom? 

In truth, he now is imeasy, anxious, jealous — but he is now a different 
man. Simply reason and the constitution of our minds demand that so we 
should take it if Othello is really to be a man at all. Natura non facit 
saltuffty or at least the Nature that we know. lago does his thinking for him. 



* Wetz, op. cit., p. 304-5; Englische Studien, ibid. 

' See below, p. 46, 

'Shakespeare, p. 204. Cf. the similar peycholo(?y of nowden. Mind and Art (X. V. 1901). p, 
209, and below, p. 33. At p. 197 the eminent critic first quoted insist! — and rightly, of course, if 
he meant only before the temptation begins — that the Moor is not a jealous man. 
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lag^puts j ealousy upon him , and that our human, hardheaded imaginations 
cannot conceive or compass, save on the supposition that (though of a sud- 
den) the jealous disposition is already within him, and judgment fled to 

brutish beasts. In a moment he 

whose solid virtue 

The shot of accident nor dart of chance 

Could neither graze nor pierce, 
cries. 

By heaven, he echoes me, 

As if there were some monster in his thought, 

and is "frighted"^ and "moved"* by a pow-wow of mystery and the bare 
names of jealousy and cuckoldom. In a moment he is hanging upon the 
Ancient's lips, his eyes fixed on the baleful mesmeric orbs, on the waving 
wizard hands, and to every suggestion he responds with little better than a 
groan or a sob.' 

But of suggestion or hypnotism Shakespeare knew not a thing,* nor does 
he intend to intimate that Othello is in himself now different at all. The 
dramatist but leans on the convention of slander and "diabolical soliciting" 
— on the unapparent paradox of the "free and open" nature turning to sus- 
picion, which we presently discuss. These premises given, and by the for- 
mula of Elizabethan dramaturgy almost anything may follow. Only, in 
order to expedite matters, Shakespeare leans hard, and Othello presents little 
or no resistance to temptation, is eager, excited, is, for all his protestations of 
faith, won over in a trice. Long ago captious and cliunsy Rymer had more 
than an inkling of this : "a tedious drawling tame Goose, gaping after any 
paultrey insinuation, labouring to be jealous, and catching at every blown 
surmize."* And Robert Gould' was there before him : 

How cunningly the Villain weaves his sin, 
And how the other takes the Poison in. 

£t je vois sa raison, 
D'une audience avide, avaler ce poison/ 

sill, ill, 120. 
« III, ill, 217. 

' Wolff (ii, p. 180) finds that later in the scene when lago is producing his "proofs." Othello 
"aaugt gierif tie auf;" but at this point says, "Er straubt sich das gebotene Gift anxunehmen." 
To me a careful reading of the text seems to show that at once he is on tenterhooks and all agog. 
See below, pp, 21-22. 

* On this Tery anachronistic suggestion of Lombroso's and Professor Kohler*s I have touched 
in my article "Criminals," etc. (cited above), pp. 74-5. 

*Trogtdi€* of the Last Age (1692), Part ii. p. 120. For further evidence of the truth of 
the obsenration tee bel<5w, pp. 20-22, 2S. One who, even once, cites the opinion of the "worst critic 
who ever lived" has to be on the defensive, yet he can find refuge enough behind the name 
and examine of critics who are neither tyros nor Zoili — Dryden and Mr. P. E. More (see article 
in Notion quoted below, p. 51). Surely the editor of the Faedera was not altogether an a«s; as 
opinion is not condemned simply by the fact that he held it. 

•The Piaykause (1685), see Altution-Book, iL p. 296. 
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says the villain who practices upon the peace and quiet of Dom Garcie, who, 
however, is expressly declared to be, and represented as, jealous by nature 

and instinct* 

Et m'en remercier comme d*une victoire 

Qui combleroit ses jours de bonheur et de gloire, 

lie continues; and at this point both villains and victims are respectively 
aHke, as when Othello cries, "I am bound to thee forever," thus thanking his 
man "for making him egregiously an ass," that it might be fulfilled which 
had been spoken by lago the prophet.^ Though Shakespeare, then, in his 
absorption in the immediate situation and his disregard for possible infer- 
ences or for mere psychological processes, did not so intend it, Othello, be- 
coming jealous, brutal, sensual, so speedily — not to say eagerly — cannot, for 
all the tempting he undergoes, but seem to us as wrenched and altered at that 
moment, or else jealous, brutal, sensual, deep down in his heart before. The 
latter alternative, we have already learned, a just and faithful interpreter 
cannot possibly entertain. 

Altered, like Posthumus, the only difference being in the fact that to the 
avowed conviction Othello is brought more gradually (though rapidly), by 
steps and stages, and not without some few momentary revulsions. Posthu- 
mus changes not only at once but as a whole.* Not jealous by temperament 
— up to that moment convinced of Imogen's purity — once he lays eyes on 
the bracelet he is of a sudden horn-mad.* He has a bracelet for a handker- 
chief, and the word of a stranger for that of an "honest fellow" ; but by 
the board in a moment goes all his former self, every vestige of tenderness 
for his wife, his dignity, purity, and nobility of soul, and his innate aversion 
to crime. And until he hears of his wife's death he is a raging, cursing 
cuckold and speaks the language of the Elizabethan jealous "humour." Like 
Othello, before the scene is over he is for tearing her limb-meal,* and quite 
as Othello threatens to kill lago if he does not "prove his love a whore,"* 
Posthumus threatens to kill lachimo if he denies that he has made him a 
cuckold J But in the case of Othello the change, being less abrupt, lies rather 

' Sec II, i: — "la pente qu'a Ic prince h de jaloux soup^ons." 
2 11, i, 318. 

* Pellissier, pp. 17-18. Leontes is a case somewhat similar. As M. Pellissier obsenres, there 
is no evidence that Leontes is testing Hermione and Polixcnes as he presses the king to prolong 
his visit, and his wife to second him in the suit; and yet when she obeys him he bursts mt once 
into a deadly jealousy, though, so far as we are informed, he had never shown the trait before. 
Like that of Posthumus. moreover (see below, pp. 54-5), his conversion is complete. 

* It may be admitted, to be sure, that some few* of the speeches preceding betray the fact 
that he is weakening and merely putting on a brave front; but that would make the change, if less 
abrupt, little less improbable. 

* Cymheline, II, iv., 147. 

* Cf., above, p. 12, note, where in the novella Othello threatens to cut out the Andcnt's tongue. 

''Cymbfling, 11, iv, 145; Othello, III, iii, 358-63. So Leontes calls Camillo a liar wlwn 
Camillo contradicts his opinion concerning Hermione, and "hates" him for it W, T., I, ii» 300. 
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J the dispostion lo lend an ear to slander, and involves the loss of liis god- 
ike calm, his dignity and sense of propriety, his judgment and his wits, only 
1 so far as they might interfere with the change. He is not at once Jealous 
■ious, he has not yet lost his tenderness for his wife. It is such a 
!liange as in the swift movement of the stage is not so easily noticed, prob- 
htbiy \vas not noticed by the dramatist himself. 1 

So far as disposition, then, is concerned, the more logical psychologists I 
■ are right, but the disposition is in a different man. Really Coleridge and the 
orthodox have the best of il^Othella is untainted, and yet is ove rwhelmed, 
at his only vulnerable_pQialr-biS trastfaln^ss^by su perhum a n - aF fc — Wlwther 
ware of the change and the new disposition or not, Shakespeare did not 
Itend that Othello was predisposed, or was dull and gullible, or was blinded 
y passion or fate. But he attempted the impossible — or perhaps he did all 
iiat he intended to do, careless of the contradictions into which, almost un- 
voidably, he fell. At all events, he undertook (as the orthodox, equally 
areless, maintain) to present a noble, trustful soul who is brought to ruin 
even by his virtues, but whose faith and trust, when the hour of his trial is 
come, turn out to be laid only on his base and backbiting officer, not on his 
dear wife and friend.' Thus the virtues by which he ruins and is ruined 
are strange and dubious ones, and he turns out to be not trustful at all, 
alas ! but credulous and suspicious. I 

In maintaining their position that the very innocence and nobility of 
Othello's soul and the consummateness of lago's fraud made it impossible 
for him to think that lago could be deceiving him- (but made it possible that 
he should think it of Cassio and Desdemona instead) the orthodox seem to 
be disregarding the very things which above all they prize— ethics and psy- 
chology, if logic not so much. A trust in a subordinate which immediately 
bears fruit in murderous distrust of wife and friend, an inclination to think 
not good but evil, a love which surrenders to calumny and embraces it, 
knows no difference between the claims of "honest" acquaintance and those 
of the dearest one has in the world, and is in utter darkness as lo the char- 
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acter of either, — what virtues, what trust and love, are these ?^ Even "stu- 
pidity" (a suggestion which despoils the hero of his tragic dignity and state) 
will not save the character of one who knows not right from wrong, a devil 
from an angel of light. 

Avez-vous de son coeur si peu de connaissance ? 
Discernez-vous si mal le crime et rinnocence? 

cries Racine's Aricie, much to the point, to her lover's father, though not, 
of course, before the curse has been uttered and heard. So in rounder, less 
delicate terms Emilia reproaches the Moor, and the Moor reproaches him- 
self, though not one instant before the worst comes to the worst and the lady 
herself lies dead. But the critics undertake psychologically to explain and 
defend what happens (luckily unexplained and undefended) only in old 
plays or old stories — that, like Theseus, Potiphar, or Proetus, a man should 
believe, in the hour of destiny, what slanders he is told. The other old 
plays and stories, indeed, are less improbable; for Potiphar or PHoetus 
trusts his wife rather than his son, whereas Othello, giving only the stranger 
a hearing, trusts the stranger rather than both wife and friend. 

On the strength of the convention, to be sure — that arbitrary but tra- 
ditional fundamental premise — lago is quite equal to carrying it off ; but on 
the plain basis of human nature, or of psychology, the feints and insinua- 
tions of "that demi-devil" or the devil himself (for at bottom the convention 
or superstition is nearly the same) would have been wasted, had Othello 
not been lago's already and been delivered into his hands. He barkens unto 
lago, lago's counsel seems good in his eyes. Yet, if we know ourselves, the 
entrenchments of character and personality are not all so lightly leaped over, 
and the simplest body could long have bafHed a more cunning fiend.- If 
lago's treachery was unthinkable, "unimaginable,**' Othello might at least 
have thought — ^by the Ancient himself it is suggested — that his prying, jeal- 
ous disposition had been mistaken. Or he might simply have said to him, 
putting an end to the tragedy in Act Three, "Sir, this is my wife!" and he 

et d'autres, sur ce gage, 
Auroient du monde entier brave le temoignage. 

^ How thoroughly it is all a matter of convention and situation-making (not, as I shall no 
doubt be bidden to remember, of Elizabethan character) appears clearly enough when the Frisr 
(Much Ado, IV, i, 160-72) defends Hero against her father simply on the strength of his per- 
ception of her purity; or when Hey wood, in The Woman KUUd by Kindness, lets the free and 
open Frankford say, though he has just heard a true story and a far truer-seeming one than OtlMllo: 

Shall 1 trust 
The bare report of this suspicious groom. 
Before the double-gilt, the well-hatch'd ore 
Of their two hearts? No, I will lose these thoughu, etc. 
That is the way. Shakespeare (as well as Heywood) knows perfectly well, m really loyal, unsospicioDS 
friend and husband would take it, if only he were in the flesh, not in a play. 

* See below, pp. 33, 38. 

• See below, p. 33. 
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It is only upon the presumption, ihen, that Othello is not a persooality, 
not a psychological entity — wnless, indeed, a sadly gullible, jealous one — but 
a tabula rasa, or, changing the figure, clay in the potter's hands, that lago's 
■SFts may prosper and prevail. But these, though extraordinary, are as 
Wetz, Mr, Brooke, M. Pellissier, and others have shown, far from super- 
by no means without defect. Particularly is ibis the case in the 
it two hundred and fifty lines of the temptation scene, where the villain 
-produces even no such "proof" as (after Othello's return) the dream or the 
handkerchief, but merely raises a cloud of suspicion about Desdemona and 
Cassio as he "steals" away. As Flathe and Wetz observe, why should he 
not steal away, being degraded and disgraced? His friend Othello — he 
might be "stupid" and still do it— should think of this at once, and should 
suspect — he might be generous and still do it — the generosity of lago. ,\nd 
Desdemona's prompt and frank pelition on his behalf ought of itself to 
make clear for what be had come. How questionable, moreover, are the 
aspersions now cast upon Othello's dearest friend's honor and the part he 
bore in Othello's courtship, proceeding out of the mouth of the man who had 
just supplanted him in the lieutenancy- — whose testimony had been the cause 
of his supplanting!' Then on the heels of that come the echoes, "shrugs," 
feints, and dodges, the charges which he makes and unmakes, the hints and 
secrets which he whisks under his general's no.se and sticks in bis pocket, 
the sibylline allusions to cuckoldom and admonitions against jealous rage. 
Wonderfully clever in itself it all is, and much better handled than in Dolce's 
Marianne, whence it was taken,' but from the merely human, the "psycholog- 
ical," standpoint how utterly misplaced! Again is implied (as unhappily is 
the case) that Othello had already signed bis soul away. For to a man in 
his senses, let alone a famous general and viceroy, nothing could appear more 
presumptuous or impertinent. Who has constituted lago, from the very 
outset, guardian of Othello's mind and keeper of his conscience? Nor could 
any conduct seem more unbefitting for a really "honest" friend. He is con- 
tinually trying to cover up his tracks, be is every moment ready to retreat. 
An honest man who undertakes to tell you that your wife and your dearest 
friend have played you false makes a clean breast of it, I suppose, without 
flourish or ado. He does not twist and turn, tease and tantalize, furtively 
oast forth the slime of slander and ostentatiously lick it up again. Nor when 
you ask him what he is driving at does he purse his lips, pat you on the 
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shoulder, and say : It were not for your quiet nor your good. Never mind 
me : I am an uncleanly prying devil ! Good name is to be kept at all hazards, 
and jealousy is the green-eyed monster which doth mock the meat on which 
it feeds. Good heaven, the souls of all my tribe defend from jealousy! At 
best a tale-bearer's business is but a questionable one, but it is all the more 
questionable and suspicious when he has nothing of a tale to tell.^ 

And instead of following him with bated breath and all agape with fear 
or crying, "By Heaven, he echoes me" — "Ha!" — "O misery!" a man not 
quite out of his senses might well have taken our Ancient, as La Bruyere 
thinks his dupes ought to have taken Tartuffe, simply for the double-dealing 
viper that he is. Rather, he should have struck him, as at Aleppo once he 
did the turban'd Turk. Can he better brook the "traducing" of his wife and 
friend than of Venice?^ Indeed, the nearest lago at this first session 
approaches to proof is but to insult his general beyond all bounds. "She 
did deceive her father," or, as we innocently say, eloped, and not with 
one "of her own clime, complexion, and degree," but — 

Foh ! one may smell in such a will most rank, 
Foul disproportions, thoughts unnatural — 

with a Moor! The most pigeon-livered, chicken-hearted creature in the 
world, we must think, would not have put up with the like of this ; and it is 
doing Shakespeare and his lago little honor to maintain either that arts such 
as these are "superhuman," or that the Othello of the Council-chamber has 
not now vanished from our view. 

Not that time and again lago does not play the honest man in nearly all 
his honesty, as in the speech : 

Touch me not so near. 
I had rather have this tongue cut from my mouth 
Than it should do offense to Michael Cassio; 



But men are men ; the best sometimes forget, etc 

1 A friend and colleague suggests that I underestimate the power of calumny, and he remiiiib 
me of Bazile's words on the subject in the Barhier de SivilU (II, viii). But this is the gossip 
which floats about and infects the air, and crushes the victim without ever reaching her ears, 
perhaps, or theirs who love her. A very different thing is this personal slander — withont a 
pretence to evidence or the dear friend's privilege to speak — which, however indirect and clever 
it be, is, save to a pasha or a Bluebeard, in itself an affront, a violation of the precincts of 
personality, an alarm to suspicions farthest from its thought to arouse. Besides, as I have shown, 
this convention of believing the things that you are told works equally well when a character 
like Malcolm or Dekker's Infelice defames himself; or when, as I show below, p. 26, the process 
reversed, the calumniator, so implicitly credited, is discredited again by the testimony of a witness 
whom, before, the hero could not hear, as one corrupted and prejudiced, but who now may 
be supposed to be more prejudiced than ever. (To be sure, Emilia may be supposed by Othello 
to have no reason falsely to accuse her husband, but the wife of lago could have had no reason 
but the best for contradicting the slanderous report when Othello first repeats it to her, or for 
cursing the wretch who put the notion into Othello's head. Why had lago kept his suspicions from 
Emilia? And why does not Othello see to it that his two contradictory witnesses are in his pies* 
ence brought face to face?) 

* V, ii, 351-4:— "beat a Venetian and traduced the Sute," etc. 



lut in the scene of which we have been speaking Shakespeare, in his neglect 
pf plausibility, would have us labor, with Othello, under the delusion that 
e manners of honesty and dishonesty are almost one and the same:' 

these Slops of ihine friglil me ihe more; 
For sucli things in a false disloyal knave 
Are tricks of custom; but in a man that's just 
Tliey're close delations, working from the heart 
That passion cannot rule; — 

a delusion under which he would have us labor without Othello when Des- 
demona's innocence and purity is made to appear, not in its native dauntless- 
ness, but in the guise of timorous and senseless double-dealing.^ "Utterly 
trustful," "simple as a saint," says Sir Waller Raleigh (who seems unwilling 
to defeat the poet's expectations), regardless of the way she lies about the 
handkerchief and dodges further question, cries "betrayed," "undone," and 
like a guilty thing weeps and pleads for hfe 1 Still, Voltaire and Schiller, it 
must not be forgotten, expected of us in this kind almost as much. 

The unplausibleness of all this manoeuvring of lago's is abated only as 
we fall back upon the convention and fundamental premise. Psychologi- 
cally, lago's toils are, now or afterward, not at all so ineluctable as Cole- 
ridge, Schlegel, Ulrici, Hudson, and the rest of the orthodox think; and 
possibly Shakespeare himself would have been as much surprised as we at 
their taking it that any man in Othello's position would have been like him 
enmeshed.' What Othello calls proof {but lago himself "trifles light as 
air") comes later; and all that lago is now doing is, without proof or evi- 
dence, as it were by a spell or mesmeric manipulation, to get the man under 
control, to make the man his own. Othello is changed and jealous, we have 
seen, at the moment of temptation ; but^ — according to the orthodox criticism 
as a psychological fact, according to Shakespeare himself. I think, as but a 
fact in the story — it is lago himself that changes him. The readiness with 
which he yields to the process must simply be granted the poet. As we have 
traced this, it consists in injecting the "medicine," the "poison." as lago 

5 it, and then letting it "work," and turn into "proof" evidence however 



I will in Caasio's lodging lose this napkin, 
! says in the moments when Othello is off the stage. 
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And let him find it Trifles light as air 
Are to the jealous confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ: this may do something. 
The Moor already changes with my poison. 

III, ill, 321f. 
So later he says : 

And his unbookish jealousy must construe 

Poor Cassio's smiles, gestures, and light behaviours 

Quite in the wrong. 

IV, i, 103 

At bottom is the notion, expressed in the play repeatedly and in all Eliz- 
abethan literature as well, that, as Emilia says, jealous souls 

are not ever jealous for the cause 
But jealous for they're jealous. It is a monster 
Begot upon itself, bom on itself. 

Ill, iv, 159f. 

But lago's own words make his method clear — to ' *put the Moor into a jeal- 
ousy so strong that judgment cannot cure ." and then, merely suggesting, 
never convincing, let passion run its course. And this he does as if the Moor 
were an hypnotic subject or a brainless beast, by repeating the words "good 
name," "jealousy," and "cuckold," almost as if he were crying "sick 'im" to 
a dog. No man not jealous by nature was ever thus put into a jealousy 
without process of proof or show of reason ; no man's soul ever thus lay in 
the hollow of another's hand. 

The passage quoted above — "These stops of thine fright me the more" — 
is one of those which might favor a theory of tragische Verblendung, though 
I do not know that it has been used. Now, perhaps, and afterward — ^**if 
thou dost slander her and torture me, never pray more" — ^thc hero is, iron- 
ically, given a glimpse of the truth that he cannot really see. This is a 
characteristically Shakespearean device, as is its counterpart, Othello's out- 
cry "Who can control his fate ?" at the end. But what the Germans say, is, 
that the action of Fate is the pervading idea, and the cause of Othello's 
downfall. "The hero were a fool, if he had to do only with an lago," says 
Professor Brandl, "and behind lago stands a perverted world-order, which 
he serves."^ And thereby the critic betrays, on the one hand, a fitting dis- 
content with the story of the slanderer believed as an image of life (though 
failing to recognize its impermanent warrant in convention), and, on the 
other hand, the philosophical bias (soon to be noticed) which turns coinci- 
dences and lack of motivation in a play into an intentional representation of 
what happens in the world. 

The commoner German interpretation, as that of Wetz* and Vischer, is 

» Shckespeare, pp. 161-2. 
«P. 301. 
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lat the Moor is blinded by his passions. And so flJmsjM^s lag o's e videnc e, 
iiderable should beXJthello^pi^ej udic^^gamat it vfhen pFo d uced, l i i at. 
if • vcfyth ing'in'ir^ jay. nin.ii: hp rprin<-fr| ttwerm^ of character,, for. so me 
tHgSfy or other of bli ndnes5_ilierc-iv-ia-aH-CQnsrieii[:g7^U5tificaticin enonfli." 
\ iJe takes up at once, we have seen, withJago^s_insinjiatiou5_Eesenting-noiifr- 
^ df iTisTmpertinence, remembering nothing of Cassio's friendship and-D 
^ tl c n i o n a'j pu i it3' ^aTid~Iove7'"7br a time lago simply plays with the Moor's 
imagi natio n , as h e touches upon jealousy and cuckoldom, the falseness of 
Venetian women, his wife's deception of her father.' and the unequal and 
unnatural union, flaunting these inflammatory images before his eyes as the 
bull-fighter does his cloak. And when he comes to proof — still he flaunts in- 
furiating images by the way. as the vision of Desdemona in Cassio's em- 
braces, Cassio's movements in his dream, and his use of the precious hand- 
p kerchief to wipe his beard. P&of aud^thts tak-iif a. dream an4-a bandket- 
fccliiefJiave_rioth|ng_iii the world iji^comm on, and yet all Othello can do is to 
|Bcry. not fiddlededee ! but "monstrous, monstrous!" — "p t hat the slave ha d 
'^ f(iHv~t Housand livft . " and s wepr *•" Tl fflve" ^"^ rpvpngp In the next scene 
aiid mc fi rsl of Act IV it would appear that to Desdemona and Othello. 
as to the finical Ulrici, thg joss of a lady's _hanclkcrchjefi'i almngt tantammint 
IP the loss of her yp pd niTTi^^ ii.f^..'ji. nfitH"pg j^ pat;ipr t" lose orsteal unless 
it be a hairpin or an umbrella. Desdemona deplores the loss of her "napkin" 
he fore Uthello enters, an J acknowledges that it were enough to put him to 
ill-thinking;' and after he enters, though he is already convinced of her 
adultery, he himself has nothing to ask but that he may set eyes on it, and he 
will talk of nothing else. 
jj; Iji Act IV lago resumes his play on the imagination, ironically calling up 
visions of kissing, being naked in bed together, and things more bestial still, 
before his ensanguined eyes. Then comes the swoon, and then the over- 
bearing of Cassio. By this time, to be sure, the maddened mind of the Moor 

■-'And u ih« did." leptiea Olfaello; and much b^e hccn made of this at well aa of Btabinlin'* 
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is quite ready to be imposed upon, but still the grossness of the imposition 
is almost beyond belief. I fthe possession of a lady's handkerchief i s procrf 
of adultery with her, how prep osterouj^ ^atniiJlu, iium yMJing ior nis^ 
favor, -saguld be wipmg his b eard witn it in public or unconcernedly produc - 

^i ng it beforeTago or his dr aEJ And only less pre posterous is Othello's mis- 
1/ "^grx nf ^r^'isin^ -r"n^-4heJ^!qx§tog^ him andp^ 

icly fallin g him abou t the neck, for a report concerning the daughter of the 
Magnffico^ gentle iJesdenion^ Throughout -his jealousy, however, Eke 
Posthumus, as we have seen, Leontes, and all other jealous Elizabethan 
heroes, noble though they be, he never considers the possibility of her fall- 
ing in love with the man, or the possibility of Cassio's surpassing him in 
personal charm or in wit, but takes her only for a "cunning" and "delicate" 
courtesan, without a heart, without the right to love and choose. 

All this, I say, together with the arbitrary hardening of Othello's heart 
against Emilia's testimony, like Herod's in Dolce's play against that of Cup- 
bearer or Councillor, Wetz, Flathe, and others call the blinding of passion : 
Dr. Brandes,^ Mr. Stopf ord Brooke, and others, stupidity ; Professors Brandl 
and Bradley,' as we have seen, the influence of fate and a perverted world. 
One and all, however, they marvel, not at Othello's belief, but only at 
lago's ineluctable toils. But this conviction, forced upon him — ^"such a 
conviction as any man would and must have entertained" — is put off almost 

Vas lightly as it was put on. Now that on the stage (though not at all in the 
mind of Othello) the time is ripe and fully come, Emilia's assertion that 
often lago had begged her to steal the handkerchief has weight which was 
wanting to all her previous solemn protestations of Desdemona's innocence, 
and he runs at the miscreant with drawn sword. <ln a trice she is cleare d,* 
in a trice she was incriminated, and by lago's stealing the handkerchief 



as by Cas sTO^ Ulltt ' having it hi his lun d. It is a poor rule that works only 
one way, disbelief ought to be as easy as belief — but if ever psychology did 
not matter it is here. In the last analysis, the slanderer was believed that 
there might be a story, and the slanderer is now repudiated that the story 
may end.* 

[indness," stupidity," inevitable "conviction" — mere convention is all 



(( 




* This point and that in the preceding sentence are made by Wetz. There is the further 
un plausibility, noted by others, in Iago*8 suspicious demeanor — speaking low one moment and loud 
the next. But that is a convention which must be granted as generously as the aside. A% a 
matter of mere fact, to be sure, the actor Othello hears all the audience hears. 

* Shakespeare (1909), p. 443. 
■ Sec also below, p. 27. 

* See V, ii, 220-235. 

* As a matter of fact it is generally more difficult, and that Shakespeare should make the 
process so much quicker and easier, in Leontes and Posthumus as well as Othello, shows either 
how little he knew of the psychology of the matter or how little he regarded it. 

* Cf. my article "Criminals," p. 75. 
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ie what Bultiiaupt' makes of it, un plausibility, 
tnprobabilily in llie arrangement of the play. Tliere is not a tragedy of 
intrigue and slander in tbe world without similar defects, an d the hero is 
not "blinded" but sees only what for the purposes of a tragic^ plo t the poet 
vQuchsates hjHl to see. A preltyTf icE'^ the apologist it is to turn all thes e ■ 
mc on sequences m the action into trails of the hero as a. man! Master- 
would be thicli as blackberries and every scribbler no 
At bottom it is the same confusion of art and life as 






pieces, at that raie. 

less than a "bard." 

in Mr. Brooke's and Professor Bradley's and others' transformation into 

Fate or Chance of all the coincidences which fill up for lago the gaps in his 

intrigue. To these we now for a few moments turn. 

'Again and again," says Mr. Bradley of lago, "a chance word from Des- 
a chance meeting of Othello and Cassio, a question which starts to 
our lips and which anyone but Othello would have asked, would have de- 
stroyed his life. In their steaxLDesd«wKma-4rojJt-Ii£r. handkerchi^f_ at the 
mom ent mo s t favorable to him.'- Cassio blunders into the presence of Othello 
only to find him in a swoon, Bianca arrives precisely when she is wanted 
to comple te tJtiiellos deception and iricren je_TiTs"a^iigpr into fury." Beside? 
those improbabilities enumerated by Mr. Brooke below, ^Ir. Bradley might 
also have mentioned: Othello's patiently waiting, for all his fury, instead 
of bursting out on Cassio then and there ;* lago's trusting the key to his char- 
acter, his plans, and his fate, to a tool-villain so "loose of soul" as Roderigo,* 
who is just the man to peach ; his begging Emilia, on an earlier occasion, to 
steal the handkerchief and his now snatching it from her, though all that 
she says about it later she might equally well have said in time ; and his con- 
■ ■triving the quarrel with Cassio before he knows that Cassio will look to the 
lard." apparently, indeed, without knowledge of his "poor and unhappy 
fains for drinking"" and his quarrelsomeness when drunk. As for the 
indkerchief, in a footnote Mr. Bradley adds: "And neither she nor 
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Othello observes what handkerchief it is. Else she would have remembered 
how she came to lose it, and would have told Othello: and Othello, too, 
would at once have detected lago's lie that he had seen Cassio wipe his 
beard with the handkerchief 'today.' For in fact the handkerchief had been 
lost not an hour before lago told that lie (line 288 of the same scene) and 
it was at that moment in his pocket. He lied therefore most rashly, but with 
his usual luck." 

Luck ! One would think the stage were Cyprus itself, and lago not a 
bimdle of words in verse and prose but flesh, blood, and bone. By the 
standards of art, by the limitations or opportunities with which he was con- 
fronted, our dramatist must be judged like any other mortal artist, and not be 
given a patent to offend. But by dint of mere assertion Mr. Brooke, Mr. 
Bradley and others turn all these defects into virtues, as if he were not so 
much an artist as the supreme Artificer, and whatever is were right or so 
must be. "All this and much more seems to us quite natural," continues Mr. 
Bradley after the recital of the instances of lago's "good fortune," quoted 
above, "so potent is the art of the dramatist: but it confounds us with a feel- 
ing such as we experience in the CEdipus Tyrannus, that for those star- 
crossed mortals — both dusdaimones — there is no escape from fate,* and even 
with a feeling, absent from that play, that fate has taken sides with villainy."* 
This is evidently something such as Professor Brandl means, but as 
long as this method prevails with it Shakespeare criticism will remain a 
contradiction in terms. Justly enough, Mr. Brooke dwells upon the "blind 
unreasonable chance" and improbability in Othello's, Emilia's, and everybody 
else's ignorance of the monster's character, in a wise and cautious general's 
so stupidly succumbing to him, in his failure to feel Desdemona's innocence 
intuitively, to make inquiry concerning the handkerchief, or to discredit the 
notion that Cassio would give away the token to his drab.* But all this 
"shocking unreasonableness," shows, he says, "the power of baleful Chance 
in the world, not chance in [the poet's] work. . . . He combined all 
the improbabilities with so creative and formative an imagination that tfic 
^=^»Jx Qle play see nis eminently probable. We are hurried on so fast f r^m *fae 
firat QUcpicio i ierD ftella_to his deat h that we have no time to ask questi ons, 

anything."* 
Quite the same may be said of many a melodrama that gets short 
shrift from the critics today, and would get shorter from Mr. Brooke, I 
judge. But what double-tongued, damning praise! He combined and hur- 
ried over all the improbabilities! These are defects, then, these bits of 

^ As to Fate in Shakespeare, see below, pp. 30-31. 

'P. 182. See below, p. 29, and p. 30, for examples of the same thing taken from Swio* 

bume and Loening. 

'7#ii Mort Plays of Shakgiptarg, pp. 171 S, 
« Ibid., p. 175. 

% 
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philosophy, glimpses into a "distracted world-order," revelations of a "belief 
in chance as at the root of the universe," which make the mood of the 
drama as a whole — and these it is a merit in the poet, after damaging the 
play by introducing them, to hurry over and conceal ! Certainly Mr. Brooke 
confuses "chance in the world" and "chance in his work" if Shakespeare 
does not, though with each other the things have nothing to do. It is but 
the familiar, traditional error of the craft.' In a play which shows Chance 
at the root of the Universe motivation is surely as needful as in a play which 
shows Necessity. The play must not be a chaos if the world is; the fortu- 
itous must be represented with an art wherein there is nothing fortu- 
itous; and sensible people must not fail, if need be, to remember their 
handkerchiefs, to use their wits, and to pick up some little knowledge of one 
another. The want of this in the play indicates, if anything, not Chance 
I the universe, but an over-ruling Providence in the poet! // r^ussU, 



I 

in the universe, but an over-ruhng Providence in the poetl // r^ussit, ^^m 
^M^dtra-t-on, says of lago a French critic, free of our pre-possessions, yet ^^M 
^B^dmired, to my surprise, by so thorough-going a Shakespearean as Dr. ^H 

I 



Fumess;^ — il reussit, ainsi le veut I'aufcur. The dice of Zeus fall 
luckily. And what had then De Eroglie to say of the flaws which are merits? 
"Such are the depth and variety of the first conception that the most striking 
improbabilities, the most inconceivable absurdities, pass unobserved, because 
no one has leisure to look to the motives of the action ; but to make these 
absurdities out to be merits is quite another matter." At the theatre we pass 
them over only because of other merits, which abound,' And what we have 



'CI. Sn-inhume's Btiicle on Webster {died p, 31. below), jnatly eritidied by Mr, Archer, 
"The fiflh act of Ibe Duchtix af ital/i hu btm Bssailcd on ibc verr ground wbioh it should have 
been nl'leDI to > ihoughiful and capable reader Ihat Ihe writer muti have inwnded ID take up — 
on the KiDOitd thai tbc whole upshot of the aiorr is dominated bj tbecr chance, arranged by mere 
error, and (ujded by pure accident" (p. B7!)). The amating implicalion ii that in order to repre- 
aent caprice in Pale or Proridence the poet nuy be cspricioua himself. 

• O^. cil., p. 4S2— Cf. the remarka of Balthaupi, ii, p, 310 8: "Aber dn trugerlHiher Baden, cine 
halbe, liickenhafte, und gerode an den wicbtigsten Stellen vollig aussetitude Motlvirung, und die 
Spelnilalion aut jene Macht mit dcr bekanntljch ouch die Cotter vergebeni kSmpfen, die aber im- 
mer aU tragiacher Hebel bedeoklich ut und bldbu" Ry the side of auch a judsment '" " " 
Kbolar who knowi the drama, ancient and luodem. through and through, bow trivial, unenlightened 
appear Ihe criticisms of moM of our lilersry critical Not that the Germans are our only ligbl. 
Both Bradley and Brooke bave rccogniied the lack oE moiiraiion, though they justify iL Woli!. 
on the other hand, goes ao far as to .ay (11. IBS) : "Mit iwingendei Nothwendigkeil enlwickelt 
die Handlung licb ana den drei Icitenden CbarakHren." And Volkelt, Aslkclik dtj Tragischm 
(IS97), p. 15J, to the uine unhappy effect. 

' "In the third Act we have peripety handled with consummate theatrical aldU, To me— I 
confesa it with baled breath— the crajttmaiuiiif seems greatly superior to Ihe piychology. Othello, 

ence dieama of looking into it: and there lies the proof of Shakespeare's technical mastery." E«en 
Jtr. Arcber {FlaymtlniiB, p. 202) here aeeois to lend support to heresy and superstition. Bat «t 

IsoiporaiT <ad. (See below, p. S7). Still he comes to what la, aa I think, but an illogical con- 
tlndon, and technical mastery would be prove^l only by Othello's tuccnmbing cftiibh- Surely Mr. 
Archer would himself agree with me that we have bad enough of this sort of criticism <Ihoagh il i* 
sol Ihe worst we bare had), which poinU out a score of flaws, improbabilities, conyentii 
•ad thea, btbald, the miraclet and there are no flaws at all! 



I 
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said of Chance applies equally to Professor Brandl's and Professor Brad- 
ley's Fate. The words are different, but in critical phrase — written with 
capital letters — the notions are hardly so. Fate or Fortune, how many 
critical crimes have been committed in thy name! For the Shakespearean 
the word is ever at hand to stop the caviller's mouth, if not to stifle his own 
critical scruples. 

The Shakespearean's Fate is robbed of much of its tragic gravity, how- 
ever, when we see how readily it puts in an appearance to help the poet out. 
Things fine and precious are difficult, and how much more diflkult it would 
have been to furnish lago with evidence more credible, and an intrigue in- 
dependent of Chance, fit to inveigle an Othello who trusts his wife and 
friend as well as his officer, and has not discontinued the use of his wits!^ 
Why have an Othello that only by a deus ex machina can escape being called 
^ a fool, even by the poet's worshippers ? It is a device that the poet himself 
would have been first and foremost to disdain. In this play the references 
to Fate are only* two, and, as in most of the poet's plays, such references 
are momentary and casual. In no play, perhaps, is Fate by him presented 
as the active agent, but curse and prophecy alike are fulfilled, through human 
motives, by the free and willing act of man, though often recognized as a 
miraculous fulfillment afterward.* Brabantio's final warning,* Othello's 
foreboding on the quay, and his outcry "Who can control his fate?" in the 
bedchamber, are hardly more than bits of constructive and rhetorical furni- 
ture, imitated, indirectly, from the classics, and designed to focus interest 
and lend tragic state and emphasis. Utterances of the moment,' they do 
not strike to the centre ; but even if they did, it is the poet's own art and 
effort, not his artlessness, that must make Fate's hand appear. The nearest 
he comes to that is at moments such as when he lets Romeo and Macbeth 
defy the destiny which overtakes them; and he has nothing at all like 
Eteocles or Cassandra driven to their doom, Grillparzer's Jaromir fascinated 
by the dagger, or CEdipus fleeing from his fate, fulfilling it, and blindly seek- 
ing to know it when fulfilled. However Senecan the sentiments his heroes 
occasionally utter, the heroes themselves are in action free and responsible, 

* Even by many of the respectable and learned it is simply used to explain away difficulties, 
often of their own creation. Professor Locning, in his Hamlet, p. 394-5, thinking that the hero 
resists the mandate to the last, has him, by a dispensation of Fate, avenge his father in spite of 
himself. And then he holds it up as a marvel and mystery of Art **Es ist als ob dcr Dichter 
mit diescm Plane der Vorsehung das Geheimnis ihrer wunderbaren Wege abgelauscht, als ob er das 
Unerforschliche erforscht, das Unbegreifliche begriffen hat." One wonders that it is still possible 
for a great scholar to speak in such a vein, in this age of reason. 

'Sec Bartlett, sub voce; especially 11, i, 195; V, ii, 265. In the other three the word seems 
to be used in the more prosaic, concrete sense. 

* Cf. what are in this respect the most classical of his plays, Richard III and Macbeth. 

* Geryinus takes it for a curse. Sec below, p. 44. 

*Cf. Hamlet's words about fate before the duel, and Gloster's and Kent's in King Ltar, In 
such "pious ejaculations/' however, the villain has no part or lot Cf. my article CriminaU, p. 76. 
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e point i 



• Renaissance and in large measure Seneca's 
~ own.' But the point is that we have no more right to call in Faie to cover 
up this dramatist's workmanship than we have to do that for a dramatist of 
today. The Second Mrs. Tanqueray ts a tragedy, and in common parlance, 
and quite as truly as at any moment in Othello, we should say that there is 
"irony of Fate" at the moment when Paula, at last about to escape from the 
shadow of her old life, win her stepdaughter Ellean's love, and be happy, 
finds that Ellean is in love with a young fellow with whom she had once 
lived herself. Why then does not a critic arise to call in Fate to obliterate 
the blemish of this coincidence? And why should such a critic get laughed 
at— and never the Shakespearean — seeing that comparatively it is but a Httlc 
thing that is asked of Fate? 

To return now to the notion of blinding passion, by it the Germans-en- 
deavor to do in the field of internal motivation what Professor Bradley, with 
his "luck" and "Fate," and Mr. Brooke, with his "Chance," endeavor to do in 
the external. They justify the ways of the Bard to men. Quite apart from 
the error of a critical method which proceeds on the assumption that the 
art of Shakespeare is different from the art of any other,' there is here the 
error of presuming a state of anxiety within Othello's bosom from the be- 
ginning, and the still greater error of having him blinded by passion at the 
moment when lirst lago opens his tempter's lips. It'is^asy enough. we_have 
seen, to believe that by passion Othello is blinded to the gross irnprobabilities 
of the-impoiition Ingu piith LpuirTJunTn the conversation between himself ' 
and'V^assioT^ut Ti6w~at 'tBe~6utset does he come to forget the love of Des- 
Jfeuiuna. the life-Tong friend ship of Ca ssio, his good and sufficient reason for 
slealmg away as appears from Desdemona's frank petition for him, and at 
dUce succumb, rhough i'lTtmutterabTeanguisli, to the shrugs, suggestions, and 

CliVt^ring^j^^jlf 0*1'''"'^ d'tp^iT'-^'inr' '~"~~- — - ~~ 

~ If^Wetz does not undertake to explain it, another* does, though one of 
the orthodox, on the whole, who see the passion springing up only at lago's 
word. 

■Prafeuor CunlifFe'i InfWnti of Senica. p. i\. CDnnrning 5hBk«p«ire and Wch«cr in this 
coontdion. however, be quotcl {p. 27), from >n snide of Swinburne"! {NiniutKlh C«i.l-rj. June, 
1««6, p. 868): "Wiib Stuke>i>esre— and ujuredly nol wilh .Xschyliu— righteouiDeaa liulf «eemi 

Soinburne. oilh Mr. Cuntide'o spprQvst. makes, u I cannot but think, Ihe error of conrDundinR 
Ibc ptedeslinaling hand of Fsle wilh that of Ihe pael, ind Chance, with a mere dramatist's acd- 
itax Of coincidence (cf. eapccifJIy ibid., p. 879). In «lchylus, "nemcsil," "the god." and "the 

or OteiKt; but Uacbeth had thought of the deed before, at >he "iupemaluril >oUcitiB(" he leai* 
ID meet bii fkte, and he ha* no god lo blime. It Is of course impossible here to discus* tUa IO|^ 
adeqBaKljr — it requires an article or a book in intXI. For Shakespeare is the poet of free-will 
•ta B. Siburg. Schickiai uni WilUttfreikm (1906); Heine on Macbeth in ilidthft uni Fraitn 
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"Othello has a strong and healthy mind and a vivid imagination, but they deal 
entirely with first impressions, with obvious facts. If he trusts a man he trusts him 
without the faintest shadow of reserve/ lago's suggestion that Desdemona is false 
comes upon him like a thunderbolt. He knows the man to be honest, his every word 
the absolute truth.' He is itiiTmrdi and b in mind accepts specious reasonings^ passive^ 
and withogf pT^nrinntirn Yet his love is so intense that he struggles against ms 
own nature and for a time compels himself to think, though not upon the great ques- 
tion whether she is false. He cannot bring his intellect to attack lago's condusioa 
and only argues the minor point : Why is she false ? But even this effort is to6 much i 
for him. It is, I have said, against Nature; and Nature, after the struggle has been 
carried on unceasingly for hours, revenges herself — ^he falls into a fit The soliloquy 
at the end of Othello's first scene with lago may appear to make rather against my 
theory: it does not merely repeat one thought, it goes from point to point The con- 
tradiction is only apparent. He is trying to force his mind and it flutters helplessly 
from one minor point to another; moreover, jealousy is a mean and worrying passion 
attaching itself to details, not grand and broad like the greatest love, hate or ambi- 
tion. . . . My theory by the way may help to account for what has always troub- 
led critics — the extraordinary quickness with which Othello's faith in Desdemona 
yields to lago's insinuations. Sudden and intense emotion stunts his nature and \ 
makes it incapable of resistance." 

In the critic's reasoning flaws abound. Such a mind is the reverse of 
strong and healthy, and so feeble an intellect and overweening an imagina- 
tion would be strange in any man, and all the stranger in a great general and 
viceroy, "whom passion could not shake," — 

whose solid virtue 
The shot of accident nor dart of chance 
Could neither graze nor pierce.* • 

Quite the contrary, we have seen, is the impression he makes in the Council- 
chamber. Not a ripple is there in his equanimity, for all Brabantio's abuse;, 
and when before that he hears from lago of the Magnifico's scurvy and pro- 
voking terms which prompted the honest fellow to *'yerk him here under the 
ribs," he says, "Tis better as it is," and no more, in fine preparation for the 
high carelessness of his reception to his father-in-law's outcries and armed 

approach : 

Put up your bright swords or the dew ^ill rust them! 

Put up your doubts and cavils, lago, men are not so easily stunned. What 
woman, even, however frail and inexperienced, was ever thus paralyzed 
by the mere breath and whisperings of slander, so as to believe her husband 
false?* Desdemona is crushed for a moment by her husband's cruelty 

^ Cf. Bradley, p. 191, and many others. 

'Among the orthodox this bit of "psychology*' is constantly reappearing, though it impUtt 
both that his trust in Desdemona in the first instance is not absolute (which they would deny) 
and that he hasn't the brain of a rabbit fwhich, of course, they would deny as well). Indeed* 
with these implications we all must have nothing to do, for they are contrary to the tenor of Act L 

• IV, i, 277. 

* Except, of course, in a play, when a situation is at stake. Imogen, as readily as Postfammi, 
believes the stranger lachimo when he reports her lover's infidelity, and disbelieres him again only 
when he makes his own infamous proposals. Cymbelint, I, vL 
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I disbelief, but her love and faith go on to the end. A childish sim- 
uty and implicitness of faith, no doubt, is what Mr, Rose, like many ■ 
critics, Gcmiati and English, is supposing; but what child, for all his in- 
experience of duplicity, would hesitate a moment to give the lie to the man 
who speaks ill of his parents or his friends? There is the sophism — that 
trustfulness precipitates one into suspicion, that, with an lago at hand, 
the unsuspicious is just the one lo fall utterly a prey' to doubts which his 
heart has never known. "A man of honest, unimaginative mind,"* says 
Professor Schelling, applying to the similar Posthumus, what, with a dif- 
ferent "psychology," had been said by Ulrici and others of Othello, "to 
whom lachimo's fabricated proofs appeal, but to whom his dastardly trick 
is unimaginable."' But Imogen's — Desdemona's — falseness is, then, im- 
aginable! "Naivete, a childish ignorance of the world and man," says 
Dr. Wolff; — "why should his tried and trusted Ancient deceive him?" 
But why should Desdemona? "Othello had no defence against it," 
says Mr. Brooke of lago's plot, "because he was entirely incapable of 
conceiving or understanding anything so ignoble."' If experience — 
or inexperience — or nobility of soul makes him trust lago, all the more, 
then, should the one or the other, and his heart's love into the bargain, 
make him trust her, who had without stint or limit trusted him. No doubt 
proof of the falseness of the loved one might lead a trustful child or man 
to be suspicious generally; but into suspicion Othello is precipitated, with- 
out proof. And it is only by means of a specious and unreal psychology, 
as I said, that he is made incapable of distrusting the testimony which his 
whole nature forbids him to accept, to the point of distrusting the testimony 
and character of those whom both his nature and their own forbid him to 
discredit, "His unquestioning faith in Desdemona is his life,"* says Sir 
Walter Raleigh,— in so far that he immediately forsakes her and turns 
wholly to lago ! 

The "struggles against his own nature" and the "effort" to think I, for 
one, cannot find in the text. True it is that Othello does not "attack lago'a 
conclusion," and argues (if he argues at all) only the minor point: Why is 
she fabe? But there, again, is convention, and Shakespeare's method. 
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through and through. Once the Ancient has spoken, as we have repeatedly 
observed, Othello, though he says he does, never really doubts lago, never 
again believes his wife. But it is not in the least that he cannot "bring his 
intellect" to the point, or that it is "against nature." Must the same be said 
then of Gloster, in King Lear, of Claudio, in Twelfth Night, of Posthumus 
and Philaster? Are all of these "stuhned" into believing? Against 
honest doubt the fabric of slander could never have stood for a moment, 
and it is but the effect of shrewd and skilful handling (common on the Eliz- 
abethan stage) that it should not even be called in question. And for that 
matter, whether there is slander or not, Elizabethan heroes seldom halt be- 
twixt two opinions or long delay a choice. They do not fairly debate mat- 
ters like the French ; indeed, they do not much heed the dictates of duty or 
reason, but at most bring in reason to justify their virtuous or unvirtuous 
desires.^ As has been remarked by Wetz,' M. Faguet, and others, they, un- 
like the heroes of Racine and Corneille, suffer from no conflict or conten- 
tion of passions. There may be momentary revulsions, eddies or ripples in 
the current, as when Desdemona in her heavenly purity appears, but the 
stream keeps due on — 

like to the Pontic Sea, 

• ••••• 

Ne'er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
To the Propontic and the Hellespont. 

Desdemona, Juliet, Imogen forget their love or duty to parents and country — 
Helena, Olivia, and Perdita forget their grief for the death of father or 
brother — as one and all they give away their hearts and hands.* But they 
are not therefore unsisterly, unfilial ; neither does the poet intend to intimate 
that they "see or hear nothing but their Apollo, and that all things else have 
lost their worth."* In the simplicity and intensity of his method and pur- 
pose, he is not careful to avoid implications which are farthest from his 
mind. To his heroines sexual love is above everything; the filial Antigone 
was perhaps beyond the poet's range of interest; but it is doubtful iif he 
conceived their love as devouring and swallowing up every other affection, 

' Cf. Wctz, pp. 175-6. This is, however, a very different thing from the suggestioii of a sub- 
conscious undertow of passion, to be discussed later. The debate is not fine and complete, but 
in the lacunae there is no intimation of incalculable forces underneath the surface. 

» Pp. 200 f ; 425-6. 

* Olivia forgets her sorrow for her brother as soon as she sees Viola, disguised as a page. 
Professor Matthews (Shakespeare, p. 340) remarks upon Perdita's readiness "to desert her sup* 
posed father in callous unconcern at the moment when his life is threatened," but seems to explain 
it as I do here. Helena "thinks not on her father" and "has forgot him" (All's Well, I, i. 90-4). 
but this may be only extravagance of expression. Compare Rumelin on the effects of exaggera- 
tion in Shakespeare, as in implications which he did not intend. 

* Bulthaupt, pp. 228-9. — But rightly he rejects the subtle and fantastic notion that Desdemona 
shows her affection sufficiently by refusing to vex her father with her presence. That is not 
enough when parting from a heart-brolwn father, perhaps for ever. And rightly he rejects the 
notion that. Cordelia-like, Desdemona has no word of comfort because she has no consciousness 
of wrong-doing, or, in the circumstances, thinks "to love and be silent'* is kinder. 
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i llie point of making them indifferent or harsh. And Hamlet and Brutus. 
"he only characters who can be said lo have problems, hardly present them, 
and soon dispose of them, without scene on scene of Cornelian debate. Only 
the passion is presented, not the dilemma, least of all, the ebb and flow of 
passion, speech by speech and scene by scene, from doubt to confidence. 
from resolution to indifference, from devotion to country to devotion to one's 
friend. A new thought, a new passion, drives out the one before; and seeing 
that this is stil! more the case in the poet's earher period than in his prime, 
it must be a matter merely of the poet's art, not of psychology, still less, of an 
attempt at historical reconstruction.' If, therefore, Othello, unhke Oros- 
mane, never again believes in his wife, it is no more that he is unable to 
bring his intellect to bear on the question than that he Is jealous or suspicious 
by bent and bias. 

What Mr, Rose observes concerning Othello's taking Desdemona's guilt 
for granted, is true, moreover, not only at the moment when he is "stunned" 
but throughout his course. In the temptation scene he says : 

tl think my wife be honest and think she is not ; 
I think that thou art just and think thou art not; 
t by that the poet expresses only the conventional uncertainly of jealousy.^ 
It is an emotional matter and no more. He calls not a single statement of 
lago's in question, before or afterward. "You would be satisfied?" asks 
lago. "Would? Nay, I will." "Death and damnation!" is his answer to 
lago's reply, and forthwith he "snatches" at the "exsufflicate and blown sur- 
mises" of lago's proofs — the dream and the handkerchief. C'est certain. 
rtpondit Panther; U ite teste plus qu'i le prouver! The oath follows hard 
upon. And even before all this he is continually taking her guilt for granted, 
though as yet he has had no proof at all. 

What sense had 1 of her stolen hours of lusl? 
I cries as he reappears after lago has pocketed the handkerchief. Before 
bt, 23 we have seen, he feels the pain in his forehead even in his lady's 
■tiSc presence. And, still earlier, he asks, "Why did 1 marry?" thinks it 
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the curse of marriage that we can call these delicate creatures ours and not 
their appetites, and in the "forked plague" finds "destiny unshunnable." 
Only twice, and that near the beginning, does he make any head against the 
tide of his passion, as in the beautiful lines : 

Nor from mine own weak merits will I draw 
The smallest fear or doubt of her revolt, 
For she had eyes and chose me; 

and again : 

I do not think but Desdemona's honest : 

but, immediately, on he is swept again by the Propontic current — 

And yet how Nature erring from itself . . . 

"Stunned" or not, Othello is lago's — ^never more Desdemona's — from the 
moment when first the Ancient "echoes" his words. Dis le premier mot, 
tout est dit, tout est dicide. Adieu pour jamais Desdemona, adieu OtheUo! 
And De Broglie goes on aptly to say that we follow their course not with the 
restless curiosity which turns again and again from fear to hope, but with 
something of the inexpressible anguish which takes possession of us when at 
a court of justice we see the futile struggles of wretches dragged to an in- 
dubitable condemnation.^ 

All the rest of what Mr. Rose has to say finds as little support in the text 
Where is the slightest trace of "fluttering" ? Othello uses no judgment, in- 
deed, but, whether in conversation or in soliloquy, there is not a hitch in his 
mental processes or a sign of constraint. Mr. Rose's argument amounts 
almost to this: Othello is stunned and cannot think consecutively, but, 
making an effort, he everywhere thinks as consecutively as any one can. As 
I have elsewhere shown, when a character is really making an eflFort, and 
speaking' as naturally he would not speak, Shakespeare is always at pains to 
make the matter clear.^ 

Giles' has a bit of psychology very similar to this of Mr. Rose. On 
Othello's farewell to his profession "Farewell the plumed troop," etc., he 
remarks : "Othello does not here allude to his present grief or to his recent 
happiness; but, with a terrible spring of the mind, he leaps the chasm of 
affliction into which he cannot dare to look, and alights on the other side, 
amidst the turmoils of his youth, amidst the noise and glories of his soldier- 
ship. This is the instinct of the mind to save itself from madness," etc 
The critic seems not to appreciate the simple purport of apostrophe in Eliz- 
abethan dramatic technique, which had not yet eliminated lyrical and dc- 

* Fumess, p. 452. 

* That is, by aside or soliloquy, or by the context. Cf. my articles, "Anachronism," pp. 561-2, 
568; "FalsUff," p. 233. Compare, in the Maid's Tragedy, III, i, the mirth of Amintor, the forced 
character of which is made perfectly apparent 

* Fumess, p. 201-2. 
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' daniatory elements. And he is evidently following in the steps of Coleridge ' 
when he finds in Hamlet's digression on wassailing "a desire to escape from 
the impending thought," and his tendency {as Coleridge conceives it) "to run 
off from the particular to the universal, in his repugnance to personal and 
individual concerns."' In the steps of both follows Mr. Frank Harris' 
when he remarks on Romeo's and Hamlet's peculiar habit of talking to them- 
selves, ever ready to unpack their hearts with words, and on Hotspur's 
loquacity, despite the fact that he has not "the gift of tongue" and "professes 
not talking." Which is as much as to ignore the fact that from beginning 
to end the Elizabethan dramatic method was founded on speech and outcry, 
that scenes such as that in Justice where with never a syllable the prisoner 
paces his cell and pounds on the door, or such as that in The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray, where Paula's secret is gathered by Ellean merely from the ex- 
pression of her face, were things as yet undreamed. In Shakespeare "the 
secret'st man of blood," hke Richard, Macbeth, or lago, must be vouchsafed j 
soliloquies and even some few confidences to others,' as well as a lover like 
Romeo, a dreamer like Hamlet, and a boon-companion like Falstaff ; and oa 
his stage William the Silent could no more have been suffered to hold his 
tongue than is Master Silence of Gloucestershire.* 
s^ Instead of being stunned Othello is, we have seen, excited. The only 
cases of such momentary paralysis in Shakespeare are those which Mr. 
Rose has noticed : Desdemona after Othello's vHsit to her as a courtesan,' 
and Macduff when he hears of his wife and children's death. Similarity 
there is none. Othello does not, like them, repeat the words he hears in a 
blank, unmeaning way, and his thoughts neither halt nor wander. On the 
contrary he is at once aroused, "frighted." as he confesses, and all intent 
upon lago's every syllable and gesture. His passion flames steadily higher 
and higher, moreover, and it is upon the depiction of this that the dramatist's 
art is expended, not upon the devious mental processes from which it might 
arise or by which it might be accompanied. His mind works straightfor- 
wardly, so far as it can be said independently to work at all. When lago 
leaves him he thinks for himself, in his soliloquy,' of his lacking the soft 
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parts of conversation and his being descended into the vale of years, — ^mat- 
ters which lago had not urged. That of itself shows that he is not stunned, 
and is neither forcing his mind nor helplessly fluttering as he goes from one 
minor point to another. 

The implication of any theory of stunning or blinding is really equivalent 
to the notion that Othello is dull and stupid, and, indeed, it is far truer to 
Shakespeare to betake ourselves to that opinion without ado. A mind 
which is so .easily incapacitated is as good as no mind, and if that Shakes- 
peare had meant, he would certainly at once have made his meaning clear. 
He was the last man to take the longest way about And the same may be 
said to all the other psychological theories. "On matters like that Othello 
cannot think," says Sir Walter Raleigh, who may be thought to speak for 
the best orthodox opinion; "he is accustomed to impulse, instinct, and 
action; these tedious processes of arguing on dishonor are torture to him; 
and when he tries to think, he thinks wrong."* He thinks well enough, of 
course, until lago takes him in hand ; and it is hard to see how a man such 
as is here described could have been a general at all. 

''He has arrived at full middle age/' says Mr. Brooke admirably, "and has won 
the trust and respect of the most jealous and difficult of governments. All men 
honour his integrity, his skill in war, his ability in governing men, his self-governance, 
his temperate nature, a ruler of men who rules himself. He has also seen the world 
and mixed with many men and events in an adventurous youth: ... a man, 
then, not liable to give his trust rashly, to act on mere suspicion, without inquiry, to be 
ignorant of the evil which is in men. Yet this is the great improbability which Shakes- 
peare creates for him- 



»»s 



though by turning it into a blind, deaf, unreasonable Chance Mr. Brooke, 
to be sure, surmounts it. The fact is, Othello thinks wrong not merely 
when dishonor is touched upon but at every turn of lago's transparent and 
unplausible imposture. 

It is all very well to repeat that Othello is naive, simple, unanalytical, 
accustomed only to impulse and action ; but a child or a savage, we in turn 
must repeat, has common sense. No one short of an idiot or a "criminal 
born" would think lago's lies about the dream and the stolen handkerchief 
cause for falling straightway to one's knees and swearing to kill one's wife. 
Without inquiry, without weighing the evidence or the motives of the 
slanderer, without leaving the stage or even drawing back a bit from the 
brink of the terrible moment — surely, if we put convention aside, either 
the Moor was jealously eager for her death, or, if any one ever did, he 
allowed "that capability and godlike reason to fust in him unused."* 

M41-2. Cf. Bradley, p. 189. 

*Op. cit., pp. 173-4. 

*Wetz, pp. 378*80, in attempting to refute Bulthaupt when he declares^ that If OdieUo and the 
other characters had had a grain of lago's wit he could never have had hit way, dwdlt upon the 
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It is quite impossible, however, that Shalcespeare should have had it in 
lind to present a fool or a dolt. Wetz himself says that lago's method — 
of inflammation rather than argument and proof — is always the method in 
Shakespeare, though his heroes are meant not only to have the normal 
amount of intelligence on which Bulthaupt insists' but even to be clever. 
Only in these sympathetic, degenerate days — and then less often on the 
stage than in the more expensive playbooks^ shall you find heroes with 
weak faces and a weaker wit. It is contrary to the Shakespearean and 
Elizabethan spirit generally that in tragedy a hero should be less than his i 
name. A villain, now and then, he may be, but never a dupe or gull. And 
whenever Shakespeare does intend to represent stupidity it h as evident as 
when he intends to represent a villain or a coxcomb. Besides, all the other 
characters, more especially Desdemona and Emilia (and there are not want- 
ing those who say it) must, then, labor under the same imputation, and be 
stupid too.- Where everybody is stupid nobody is stupid, just as where 
everybody is "wilful, headstrong, forthputting and intolerant of opposition," 
as in Romeo and Juliet he is by Professor Matthews" taken to be, we had bet- 
ter at once put aside our doctrines of heredity and family likeness, and look 
to the author's technique, the artistic cipher or shorthand of his intention. 
This stupidity is purely a matter of implication, being inferred from the 
Tobability of the intrigue and the grossness of the imposition, just as wil- 
less and regardlessness of consequences are inferred from a violent and 
'tinmotived plot. In general it may be laid down that not so in Shakespeare 
(or perhaps in any playwright) is stupidity depicted^that is, indirectly, by 
intentional (still less, unintentional) improbabilities and inconsequences in 
the action — but by the words in its mouth. Incoherence in structure does 
not mean stupidity in the character any more than, as we have seen, it 
means fate, chance, or luck, in the world. Roderigo is a case in question. 
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being a ninny primarily by virtue of what he says and what lago says 
about him, by virtue of what he does and not what he fails to do; and only 
the inflexible consistency of German criticism would have him besotted by 
his passion as well as the Moor. Even Roderigo is not stupid enough to 
have been duped and gulled as he is; having received at the outset lago's 
confession of diabolical duplicity and a willingness to serve others only in 
order to serve himself, it is impossible that he should have been continually 
handing over to him money and jewels and doing his dirty work, without 
anything in return but impudence.^ If it were not for the exigencies of 
the plot, what he says at the end of the second scene of the fourth act 
about being "fobbed," which makes Gervinus say (strangely enough, though, 
if convention be forgotten, not without reason) that he surpasses the 
General in acuteness,* even a ninny such as he would have said long before. 
The merest simpleton might well begin to be suspicious after being told nine 
times in fifty lines to "put money in his purse,"* and before that purse is 
empty. 

So, if it were not for the plot, Emilia would have spoken up about the 
handkerchief when she saw that Desdemona was distressed about it, and that 
the Moor himself, as she remarks, was jealous. "In fact," says Professor 
Bradley in all good faith, "she never thought of it. . . . Her stupidity 
in the matter is gross, but it is stupidity and nothing worse." Worse by 
far, for it is out of character,* or, you might say, with character it has 
nothing to do. To be sure, she does not keep silent (an objection which 
Mr. Bradley probably has it in mind to meet) for fear of lago' — ^hcr 
undaunted loyalty when questioned later by Othello, before and after he 
has killed his wife, establishes that. But it is she, not Desdemona, who 
divines his jealousy; it is she who, twice over,® suspects "some busy and 
insinuating rogue" as the cause of it ; and why, then, should her shrewdness 
and her eagerness to serve her lady not prompt her to speak up about the 
handkerchief on the spot, or at least to demand it again of lago, in case it 
transcended her imagination to conceive that he was the rogue himself?^ 

* Wetz (p. 270) makes it the blinding of passion, but Flathe, whom he quotes with disapproval, 
hard-headedly thinks it strange for lago to show Roderigo that he himself is not to be trusted. 

»P. 531. 

■ I, iii. 

* Bulthaupt, op. cit., pp. 232-33. 

'Traumann, Jahrbueh, xxxi, p. 252. This is the motive once given in the novel (Fameiia pw 
384) for her failure to disclose his plot, but Shakespeare, had he meant the like, would have 
been more explicit. From silence we can infer nothing, (see my articles Anachronism in Shak9sptwr§ 
Criticism, and Hamlst and lago, Kihrsdgs Anniversary Papers, p. 271); and Emilia's sturdy fidditj* 
for which Shakespeare owes nothing to Cintio, puts it in this case quite out of the question. 

•IV, ii, 15; 131 f. 

* Shakespeare, of course, felt the weakness, and tried to lift us over the thin ice bj the 
threefold repetition of "my husband!" at the end. It had been "unimaginable,** as the critics say 
of Othello and Posthumus. But this is a bit of dramaturgy, not psychology or life. It b im- 
possible that so shrewd and worldly-minded a woman should not have s uspe cted tlie Iraay lago 
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j]y dramatist who, in a similar plight, should admit of the defence that 

pie critics set up for Shakespeare would be jeered at to his dying day. In 

hct this "stupidity" or forgetting is only another instance of the besetting sin 

I criticism, the confounding of fact and fiction, of literature and life. It 

I like arguing tlie prodigiousness of lago's powers of dissimulation and 

self-control from his success in imposture;^ or Falstaff's bravery from his 

[oing into battle and jesting there ;= or .^mintor's personal charm from the 

' fact that he has brave Melantius for a friend and two beautiful ladies to 

die for lack of his love.* From fact no doubt such inferences may rightly 

enough be drawn, as in reading biography or history ; but in fiction the 

qualities in question, unless by other means they indeed achieve realization, 

can have no existence whatever. How could he but succeed — how could he 

but jest — how could he but be hopelessly loved — seeing that such is the 

story, seeing that ainsi le veut I'auteurf 

The explanation of Schlege! — her "sinful levity," which prompts her "not 
to confess to the taking of the handkerchief"* — simply makes another breach 
in her character in order to fill up this, taking no account of the heartiness 
of her advocacy later, first to the Moor, then to lago, and then to the Moor 
again after her lady's death. And thus her death scene, as she plays the 
swan and sings "willow, willow," already so alien to her stout character as 
to be a bit sentimental, becomes irritating in the extreme. Schlegel, to be 
sure, in vieler Hinsxcht kein Mann,'' was, for all his learning and insight, 
hardly the one to understand how a woman could speak lightly and loosely of 
the marriage tie and yet to her mistress be staunch and true ; but it is not 
among the least of Shakespeare's glories that the like cannot be said of him. 
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As for Desdemona, we have seen already that according to Professor 
Bradley she too does not "remember" that she had used the handkerchief 
for Othello's head in the scene preceding. According to others she is so 
"stupid" (the highbred and delicate maiden!) as to prevaricate when he 
asks her for it, instead of calling Emilia to witness that she had just been 
complaining of its loss ; so stupid as not to read in him the signs of jealousy 
betimes, and as to turn to pestering him with the suit of the only man (this 
too she does not see) who could possibly put Othello to the "ill thinking" 
which she had just presaged ; so stupid as, having read the signs before the 
scene is over, to fail to concern herself further about the cause of them, or 
about any relief she might bring either to her lord or to herself. For the 
matter of that, she is still harping on Cassio in Act IV, where she enlists 
Lodovico in his favor and by her tactlessness provokes her husband in public 
to strike her in the face. 

Everybody else is taken in by lago, moreover, and the play becomes the 
tragedy of fools. Cserwinka, at least, makes it a play of misunderstandings, 
a tragedy of errors, we might say. And Berger, the recent director of the 
Burgtheater in Vienna, an admirer of the poet, a constant producer of 
his plays, says as much of all of them. "Ever and again the subject of his 
plays is the way men mistake the world and thereby come to ruin, or are 
shown to be fools. . . But always Shakespeare conceives this illusion of pas- 
sion which possesses his heroes as something totally senseless and crazy. 
Justifiable passion as the motive force which brings about the tragic conflict 
is wholly unknown to him. ... In comedy the joke, in tragedy the 
serious issue, depend only on deception or delusion."^ No doubt the writer 
has in mind such otherwise clever folk as Beatrice and Benedick, who, on 
hearsay, fall head over heels in love, and FalstaflF, who in Henry IV is led 
into ridiculous plights from which only his ready wit can extricate him, and 
in the Merry Wives is duped and cheated again and again ; or such other- 
wise clever folk as are taken in by the slandering or dissembling of Shylock, 
Don John, the Antonio of Measure for Measure, Richard, Edmund, Goneril 
and Regan, lago, lachimo, and Cymbeline's Queen, and thereby are plunged 
into calamity themselves or are made to plunge their dearest into it before 
them. Moved in a moment, as are two of these victims, by the word of an 
outwardly coarse and cynical, inwardly diabolical subaltern, or an avowed 
disbeliever in woman's virtue who has life, property, and his disreputable 
reputation hanging in the balance, the one to the point of stifling a guiltless 
young bride in her bed, the other to the point of ordering her death by a 
servnnt's hand — in these, if anywhere in a tragic conflict, rational and 
"justifiable passion" is far indeed to seek. 

What Berger says is true, however, only if we ignore the convention — 

*Jahrbuch xlix, p. 189. 
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the stage language — and the improbabilities at which Shakespeare and his 
generation did not slick. Realiy his is not a "great stage of fools," for the 
defects in motivation, the preposterous impositions whether of slanderous 
villain or of practical joker, fairy or human, are not meant uniformly to 
reflect character as they would today. Dramatic art had not yet heard so 
clear a call as it has since, to approximate to the "modesty of nature." The 
plot which develops austerely out of the characters, without conspiracy or 
deliberate contriving, whether of the characters or of the presiding poet, 
would have seemed, even had Elizabethans known such a plot, a tame, iin- 
expeditious affair. It would not have permitted them to tell out the story 
on the stage, as was their wont and delight, from beginning to end. And it 
would not have provided the temptations and persuasions, the "sudden 
alterations'" and conversions, the contrasts of character with character and 
contradictions within the character itself, which offend our taste, indeed, 
but, because of the theatrical interest and effect afforded, rejoiced the 
Elizabethans. The people themselves, as well as their poet, would have 
chosen that, before they became jealous, Othello and Posthumus and Phil- 
aster should be the fine and generous fellows that they are, and that they 
should fall suddenly, unwillingly, into a traitor's snare. And they too would 
have chosen that at the end these heroes should emerge again, in iheir 
greatness undiminished. By the sibi constet they were never cheated out of 
their pleasure at a play. Mot that, as some critics inchne to think,' character 
was then more mobile and mercurial than now, any more than that Elizabeth- 
an wickedness was more villainous. Nothing could be more unscientific than 
to charge the romantic inequalities of Elizabethan art directly to the account 
of Elizabethan character and temper. Their art so far o'er-steps the 
modesty of nature, not because their nature, but because their notions of 
nature— notions of "modesty" — were less limited and refined than ours. It Js 
only our naive inclination to realism fthe besetting sin, again, though now 
under cover of learning and history) which prompts us to find a picture of 
the times, rather than an exhibition of an irregular and "Gothic" taste, in 
|te miles gloriosus. in conscious, gloomy or gloating villains.- in the 
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violent and unreasonable changes f rcwn virtue to vice or vice to virtue, in 
the superfluous atrocities perpetrated on the stage, or in the indecencies 
incidentally uttered or relished by pure-minded ladies like Helena or Des- 
demona.^ In the last some scholars who read the unprintable anecdotes 
of the time, think to find no offence to art, seeing that then the like were 
uttered and relished by the finest ladies without oflFense to decency. Which 
is as much as to say that Shakespeare could not reach beyond the facts, that 
his taste was not fallible but his imagination feeble, and that his genius was 
by no means what it has always been taken to be! What Shakespeare's 
intention is (however he may neglect it) plainly appears from Desdemona's 
later confession: 

I cannot say 'whore:* 
It doth abhor me now to speak the word. 

And her pleasure in the Ancient's smutty jests is not in character at all. 

As for the remaining theory, that the circumstances of Othello and 
Desdemona's union were dubious, and "that a love thus grounded in dis- 
parity is always unstable," it is to be found in conjunction either with the 
orthodox theory,^ or with the theory of Schlegel (or the various modifica- 
tions of it) that Othello is the half-civilized, harem-keeping barbarian, or, 
merely because of the extraordinary circumstances and Brabantio's warn- 
ing,* is suspicious or anxious from the first.* In the one case these circum- 
stances can, consistently, be made to affect him only through lago's sugges- 
tion ; in the other they are the ground and basis of the barbarian's fears. As 
before, the orthodox interpretation is less foreign to the text. Often it has 
been asserted that the union seems extraordinary or unnatural to everybody.' 

then men were at all more conscious of the abysses of their own depravity or of the heights of 
their rectitude. If in the former case they were, how did they manage to exist? "A certain 
approval of conscience," says Carlyle, "is essential even to physical existence." But, as in the 
above article, I rest my case, not on psychology and surmises concerning the history of civilization, 
but on evidence drawn from the history of dramatic art. The character's consciousness of his utter 
villainy is only one of many points at which drama took as yet the absolute rather than the relative 
point of view, and thus showed that it was incompletely differentiated from the lyric and the que. 
There is complacence in the speech of the good, grandiloquence in the speech of the great, and every 
emotion is inclined to be self-conscious. Anybody may discuss himself in soliloquy, acknowledge hit 
own virtue or wickedness, nurse and measure his joy or sorrow, or forget the cause of his emotion 
in his external attitude to the emotion itself. The very language is rhetorical and declamatory, 
descriptive, external. Even in the matter of stage-setting artists could not take the relative point 
of view, and as late as in D*Avenant*s time a distant prospect of the City of Rhodes furnished the 
decoration for scenes which were laid within the city walb. 

>In Helena's ribald conversation with ParoUes (I, i), and Desdemona's lending an ear to 
lago's obscene jests on the quay (17, i). The scholar whom I have in mind it a friend who has 
not yet expressed the view in print 

■See Bradley, p. 193; Schelling, i, p. 575. 

*Gervinus lays stress upon this, and once comes near to interpreting it at an effective cute 
in the style of Schicksalstragddit and Richard III, Cf. pp. 520, 521, 529. 

* Wet«, p. 287 f. 

■Wolff, ii, 170-171; Brooke, pp. 171-2; 190-1. Contrast what Professor Brandl has to say, p. 
162, on the attitude of the other characters . . . Even Brabantio, he obterres, has been wroof^ 



Really ihe only one shocked by it is Brabantio: lago dares to cast aspersions 
upon it only in his presence, Othello's, and Roderigo's. After the Moor has 
killed his wife, Emilia tells him that she was too fond of her most filthy bar- 
gain, but the woman had said nothing of the sort before. And, like every 
one else, the Duke and Senate at the beginning and Lodovico and Gratiano 
at the end show the Moor only respect and admiration, and treat the mar- 
riage itself as above reproach. The Duke declares, when Othello's great 
Fech is ended, that he thinks 
this tale would win tny daughter loo; / / 



II tny daughter 
:, again, as he concludes the deliberations, 
3 delighted beauty lack, 



youLson-iB-taw U lar more tair than black. 
When Co3o\'ico sees Othello strike his wife he has nothing to say against 
marrj'ing Moors or strangers, either with or without a parent's leave, but is 
^j^mply amazed that this can be 

^^M the noble Moor whom otir full Senate 

^^P Call all in all sufficient, 

^tninks his wits must not be safe, and is "sorry." 

The whole situation is presented as in no way "unnatural," whether in 
itself or in the eyes of the world; and Othello neither has aspirations to 
ally himself with the higher race nor suffers through racial intolerance or 
prejudice.' He is happy to marry Desdemona. but not because she is a 
white woman or the daughter of a magnifico. And he speaks of his black- 
ness as the cause of Desdemona's unfaithfulness but once — because lago had 
urged it — and turns immediately to other causes — his unpolished manners ■ 
and his age: — 

L Maply for I am blacie 

^^k And have not ihose soft parts of 

^^ That chamberers have, or for I j 

Into the \'ale of years. 
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As we have seen, he is not of himself anxious or suspicious: the disparity 
of the union has, for the moment at least, only made him beautifully humble 
and grateful — 

For she had eyes and chose me — 

and neither does he reproach himself with an ill-assorted union nor, before 
or after his jealousy, does he or Desdemona or any one else show that con- 
sciousness of a lack of sympathy, due to short acquaintance* or inequality 
of age, which the critics insist upon, or due to racial diflferences in man- 
ners and customs, or to the misunderstandings arising from differences 
in physiognomic expression, which Mr. Bradley detects.* The truly Eliza- 
bethan character of the play appears from the fact that all the differences 
in rank, age, race and color, physiognomic expression, and point of view, 
which in a modern play or novel would act directly upon man and wife to 
alienate them, here have effect only as urged by the malignant lips of lago, 
and that of these only the obvious, palpable ones are urged — race, color, 
rank, and age.* 

More than on these, however, lago insists upon the sensual, deceitful pro- 
pensities of the fair Venetians, and Othello responds to the suggestion 
as to every other that lago makes. If at this point we are to grant what 
Mr. Bradley himself would refuse to grant (but Wetz and the others as- 
sume) that the suspiciousness and jealousy are lurking or slumbering already 
in his heart — then this consciousness of the newly married man, who has not 

words is unanswerable: "Her name that was as fresh as Dian's visage, is now btgrim^d and black 
as mine own face." Cf. also Eckhardt, op. cit., p. 174. A striking proof that the word Moor 
was, as among the Germans at this time, exactly equivalent to mgro, is not only its use as applied 
to the curly-haired, thick-lipped Aaron in Tit%is Andronicus, but also the constant interchange of the 
two words as applied to the equally unmistakable negro Elearar, in Lust's Dominion (pub. 1657). 
Cf. Hazlitt*s Dodsley xiy, pp. 135, 158; and Eckhardt, p. 175, as to Brome's English Moor. 

^This is a circumstance insisted upon by many of the Germans, by Dowden (p 207). and 
by Bradley (p. 192). 

' P. 193. See my article Anachronism in Shakispian Criticism, pp. 561-2. Mr. Bradley 
condemns Schlegel's notion of Othello as a half-civilized barbarian because it imports modem 
Kulturgeschichte into the text, but he proceeds to import a still subtler racial psychology of his 
own. As Wolff says (ii, p. 167), "Nichts ist falscher als besondere Merkmale der schwanen 
Rasse an Othello zu suchen," (p. 168), "keine volkspsychologische Studie." Or, as Mr. Bradley 
himself says, at p. 210: "With him (Shakespeare) the differences of period, race, nationality, and 
locality have little bearing on the inward character .... When he does lay stress on such differ- 
ences his intention is at once obvious." And yet this notion of race psjrchology is continually re 
appearing, even in those who, like Mr. Bradley, turn their backs on Schlegel-^n Gervinut, Ulrid. 
Bulthaupt {op. cit.f pp. 233-4), and Eckhardt, p. 174 (Ein echter Neger . . in seiner geradezu 
kindlichen Vertrauensseligkeit . . wohl auch in der kuhnen Todesverachtting, mit der er aidi 

am Schluss selbst ersticht); but it is the palefaced Posthumus and Philaster, and not another Moor, 
who also exhibit these traits, though their hands are stayed. The Zeitgeist is of all spirits the most 
difficult to exorcise. But really the notion first appears not in Schlegel at all, but, like many 
another vagary of Shakespeare criticism, in Maurice Morgann, in 1777, FtUstaff (1820), p. 64. 

*Iago does not speak of age to Othello at all, but repeatedly to himself and Roderigo. OtIieUo 
himself, however, speaks, in his soliloquy, of it and of his lack of polished manners, at if be& 
things, one might suppose, had been suggested by lago. See above, p. 45. It may be that the 
poet had a lapse of memory. 
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yel "lived with his wife for months and years," that "he is under the spell of 
a feeling which can give glory to the truth but can also pve it to a dream,"* 
is simply a finer name for the "uneasiness" and uncertainty of the Germans.' 
Liice the racial differences in physiognomic expression, moreover, it suffers 
^jErom the further disability of not finding any vestige of representation in the 
^Bpxt; and if Shakespeare's conception and intention are to be ignored, we had 
^Better make a clean sweep of the matter and turn out an Othello as predts- 
^^osed and psychological — as German— as we can. Not once does the poet 
suggest that Othello "could not have known much of Desdemona ;" on the 
contrary 
^^ her father loved me; ofi invited me; 

^L^ Still questioned me the story ot my life. 

^Bte told it all, and to Desdemona once told it over again; Cassio "went be- 

^Hveen us very oft ;" and Othello courted her by word — 

^^B upon this faint I spake— 

^P» well as by letter. 

^* All this, however, is neither here nor there: in Shakespeare and the 
Elizabethan drama acquaintance or lack of acquaintance counts for little, 
whether in matters of love or of confidence. 

Who ever loved that loved not at first sight, 
:e Marlowe's Hero and Leander, like Shakespeare's Rosalind and Orlando, 
imeo and Juliet, OHvia and Viola, Miranda and Ferdinand? And are 
these youths and maidens destined to matrimonial shipwreck, every one?' 
The noble Leonato, moreover, is as ready to think his daughter foul as if he 
did not know her;* Lear knows not Goneril, Regan, or Cordelia, but judges 
them simply by the words that they speak ; Gloster trusts Edmund, who 
has been "out nine years," rather than the noble Edgar— and Edgar must 
needs trust him too'— who has stayed under his eye at home ; and Posthumus 
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puts faith in the stranger rather than in Imogen, whom he loved, with whom 
he had been bred and reared.^ And what good in the world would it do Othel- 
lo to have known Desdemona longer, seeing that he puts faith in lago, who 
has not been his friend, rather than in his friend and the wife of his 
bosom ?^ Indeed, with the Elizabethans, as with the psychologically un- 
initiate today, rather prevailed the romantic notion that the newly wedded 
and blissful husband should be less likely to lean to suspicion than "he who 
had lived with a wife for months and years." lago's opinion, constantly 
reiterated, as to the time for that — when their passions shall have begun to 
palP — is certainly far closer to Shakespeare's own than is the critics'. The 
question, however, simply did not concern the unpsychological, story-telling 
Elizabethan dramatic art. Quite as often, in fact, jealousy arises in lovers 
and the newly married as in those whose passion has run its course ; yet that 
is due, not to the author's convictions and opinions, but rather to Elizabethan 
delight in the story as a whole, and in sweeping changes — love at its highest 
pitch flung flaming into jealousy and hate. 

If for no other reason, psychology cannot be made out of the circum- 
stance that Othello is newly married because of the vaunted system of 
"double time."* For though according to the direct and explicit references 
of the plot Othello is tempted the day after the wedding night and Desde- 
mona strangled thirty-six hours after her arrival in Cyprus, according to 
numerous incidental remarks and the general treatment of the characters and 
their relations to each other it would seem that Othello and Desdemona 
had lived together for weeks or months. Where there is a "double clock" 
there is little foundation for theories of experience and reality — for psy- 
chology, in short.' 

> Without his knowing it, Imogen herself, with even less excuse, had for a moment done the 
like. See above, p. 32, note. 

* It is of course absurd to urge that Cassio has by his drunkenness quite forfeited Othello's 
esteem and respect. Even in our teetotaling days men don't think a man capable of adultery with 
his dearest friend's wife simply because he has given way to a momentary temptation to drink. 
And a few score years after Shakespeare Hobbes could find matter for boasting even in the fact 
that he had not been drunk above a hundred times in his life. 

' By the device of "long time," indeed (see below, note 3), lago is in a position to make it 
aiq>ear that this is on the point of coming to pass. See I, iii, 338-370; II, i, 224-252. 

* Furncss, p. 358 flF, Thorndike, Tragedy, pp. 163-4. The fact of the contradictory time ^efe^ 
ences cannot be disputed, though for reasons which I cannot here undertake to present, I cannot 
accept what is now the established explanation of them. (Much nearer the truth, if not the truth 
itself, is Miss Buland's Yale dissertation [1912] which has just met my eye). 

* Voltaire has been accused of doing violence to nature in Zalrg by crowding the full course 
of jealousy into the classical thirty hours, and Othello has been held up to him as a model (Kooig« 
Jahrbuch, x, p. 269; ed. of Zaire in the Bibliothique de la Faculti des Lettres dt Ly&n, p, xjzt). 
By "short time," as we have seen, Shakespeare himself crowds it into thirty-six hours. Bat the 
point at issue should be, not which is superior, the classic or the romantic formula, for between 
the two Voltaire at least was not at liberty to choose, but which of the poets has made more 
of his formula, or risen farther above it. And though in many respects the two dramas are not 
to be mentioned in the same breath, it is doubtful whether under all the shackles of tlie unities 
Voltaire has not contrived better to convey the illusion of long time, that is, of development. At 



En art rieii ne conipte que d'exprimc;* and that is still truer of the EHz- 
'^bethan drama than of ours. In Shakespeare's time poets did not leave 
such ideas to suggestion: what is more, they saw no such need as we mod- 
ems sec of going before and preparing the way for a passion. If the gen- 
eral who had a tale of his love to tell like that in the Council-chamber, or 
the "worthy gentleman" who was blest with the heart and hand of an 
Imogen, could, without fit evidence or a hearing given, be brought, by a 
single slanderer, in an hour or so, to the point of resolving to kill his 
wife, you might think that any man in the world could too, And before 
the abyss of that conclusion the critics, ignoring convention, ignoring human 
nature still more, do not tremble or recoil. Ulrici and Professor Bradley, 
indeed, contemplate it with something of a Calvinist's fearful satisfaction, 
as a merit of the play. 

Any man situated as Othello was would have he«a disturbed by lago's 
I muni cations, and I add that many would have been made wildly jealous.' . 
husband would have have been troubled by them."' 

'I should like to see the man— in Italy, in the wealthiest commercial city of the 
world, and at the time of the corruption o( female beauty such as is described ty 
lago and reflected by Emilia's loose talk, as cleverly and cunningly deceived by a 
friend and militarj- comrade (whom all the world considers a man of honor), and 
leeing the tolten of his love in the hands of a young amiable man, and whose doubts, 
moreover, arc strengthened by the warm interest of his wife in her supposed lover, 
who would not become suspicious, and give an ear to the whisperings of the demon 
of jealousy] In fact the man who would not find this to be an adequate proof of 
infidelity, would have, in -Orcadian simplicity, to consider women angels.'" 

To such a pass of moral anarchy have we come with our confusion of 
life and literature, our theories of a Fate incarnate in a plot, our notion that 
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"in Great Drama, in the Agamemnon, in Othello, in Hamlet, in Macbeth, 
there is an imagination at work whose laws are inexorable, are inevitable, 
as the laws by the operation of which the planets move around the sun 1"^ I 
cannot but be reminded of Charles Lamb's protest against George Barnwell 
as holiday edification for London 'prentices: "It is really making uncle- 
murder too trivial to exhibit it as done upon such slight motives ; it is attribut- 
ing too much to such characters as Millwood. . . . Uncles that think 
anything of their lives should fairly petition the Chamberlain against it." 
So married women, if criticism is to persist in its grim and truculent course, 
should petition against Othello, for certainly it is attributing still more to 
such characters as lago, whose wiles cannot, in the nature of the case, turn 
to account the seductions of sex. 

We have narrowly examined not only lago's preposterous proofs, which 
these two scholars find to be cogent, but also the previous process, the tem- 
peiing_Qf JOthello, before the Ancient seals with him, like wax betwixt fin- 
[crand thumb. Even from his own poiiiruf view uellliei' Mi. firadl^nor 
Ulnci can be said to have done this. Mr. Bradley, to be sure, takes pains 
to observe that in the first stage of the temptation Othello is confused and 
deeply troubled, feels even horror, but is not yet jealous in the proper sense 
of that word.^ But with that we need not quarrel, seeing that he admits that 
the passion named raises its head in the subsequent soliloquy, and has already 
laid hold of Othello when in the same scene he reappears. Even on Mr. 
Bradley's showing the man has been made jealous at a blow. And yet 
these two eminent scholars from whom we have quoted, together with the 
others of the great company of the orthodox, from Coleridge down, will have 
it that the like could have happened to any man! This would be hard 
enough to understand even if in defiance of Shakespeare's intention they 
held that Othello was already anxious because of the situation and was 
suspicious at the core ; but it is all the harder when the change comes about 
by the "charm of woven paces and of waving hands," the ramparts of per- 
sonality — love, faith, common sense, and an instinctive knowledge of the 
good and the wicked — needing not to be stormed or scaled. But that so 
they will have it is in keeping with their philosophical (rather than historical) 
method, their indifference to the history of the drama and to the greater ap- 
proximation of dramatic art in modern times to the realities of human life 
and character, and their resolute intention to discover a reflection of the 
world as it is or as we see it, in what, devised and. fitted primarily for a 
highly conventional stage, was not, in our modem sense, even a reflection 
of the world as Shakespeare saw it himself. 

He was, when all is said, a dramatist, and the rift which we hare found 

* Article Poetry, by Mr. Watts-Dunton, in the B^fhmt^vca, 11th ed., p. 885. 
»P. 194. 
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Othello's character should not too much amaze us. Dramatists as famous 
IS Euripides, Beaumont and Fletcher, Webster,' Comeille, and Moliere, and 
as recent as Mr. Masefield, have left the like in the creatures of their pens, 
and Shakespeare and his fellows did so, as we have seen, particularly in 
cases of jealousy, without stint or scruple. "Iphigenia in Aulis on her knees 
in no way resembles her later self," says Aristotle' of one of the most moving 
of Euripides' dramas; and it is not merely the heroism of her later self for 
which we are not prepared, but the adult and enfranchised intelligence sup- 
planting girlish naivete. Evadne in Beaumont and Fletcher's Maid's Trag- 
edy, thought to be "about as living a piece of human flesh as ever was put on 
paper. "^ lives in the thrilling scene in her bedchamber, in the scene with her 
husband and the king, and in many a speech after it ; but in her conversion, 
her murder of her paramour in the capacity of a repentant and "abused 
lady," her love for the weak Amintor, or her death, she is hardly for a 
moment the proud and scornful woman "who loves her life well" and her 
pleasure.* Comeille's tyrants and stepmothers, says Sainte-Beuve, are 
wicked through and through ; but at the sight of a fine action they some- 
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W. Greg IModtrn La'Buaffi Rn-im. October, 1906. p. 73), may call this ^^ompaialire i 
analytic method "absurdly superficial" if he pleases, but I am content thai scliolai-5 should judge 
it, and judge beiweeu him and me. 

Foitici, Its, S, 

Thomdike'i Snfluinit af Btoomant and Flitcktr, p. 120. 

Cf. Mr. P. E, More. Nalian. (N. Y.). April 2i, 191J. p. 410, I cannot see how Piofes 

.rI«T [BmumsrI. 191'!, p. 3S4-7) can undertake lo deny that Eiadne ia "an incomprehensi 

taofle ef ptiaions." In Ihe scene in the bedchambvt itself you do not know whit to make of her. 

Everr speech is for situation and sensation, at alaiosl any coat. Why thould (he be angry with 
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times face about and rally round the standard of virtue.* Moliere's Tartuffc, 
subjected to the searching analysis of Lemaitre,* turns out to be ("without 
the playwright's being at much pains to harmonize the two natures")* 
at first a gross hypocrite and guttler, and then, in order that he might really 
be the man to solicit the hand of Orgon's daughter and the favors of his 
wife, a clever and finished rake. It is an article of the faith that out of the 
characters are the issues of the plot, but Tartuffe and Othello and many 
another of no lesser name play the parts, and duly fill the roles (though with 
a shrug, as it were), which have been destined for them. 

TartuflFe est une espece de grossier bedcau, de rat d'eglise, aux fagons vulgaires et 
basses. Petant de sante avec cela. . . . Cest un goinfre. II mange tout seul, i 
son souper, deux perdrix, avec une moitie de gigot en hachis. II rote a table. . Un 
truand de sacristie, une trogne a la Callot, un pourceau beat, qui, au fond, ne doit 
pas etre bien dangereux, qui ne demande qu'a manger, boire et dormir son soul entre 
ses prieres, et dont le fait est plutot momerie machinale et grimaces d'habitude 
qu'hypocrisie profonde et perverse. . . . Le second Tartuffe, elegant et rcdoutablc, 
Taventurier subtil, le fourbe renomme.* . . . 

And Mr. Masefield's Nan, patient and plaintive under the abuse and re- 
proaches of her aunt, once wishes that this cause of all her woes may never 
feel the like herself, and that Dick, who has abandoned her, may be happy 
with her rival ; but she draws a knife upon her aunt, poisons her rival, and 
stabs Dick. All her meekness and unselfishness, her self-forgetful love for 
her lover, old Gaflfer, the flowers of the field and whatsoever things arc 
lovely in the world, belong to one woman, and her readiness with the knife 
to quite another. 

Why should Mr. Masefield have instead of one Nan two? Because the 
sentiments of a true-love who makes use of knife and poison are thought to 
be not more acceptable than those of a husband who strikes and throttles. 
And yet like Shakespeare he tries with might and main to make out of his 

than psychology, or (rather) than truth to nature. No other view can fairly be taken of her 
conversion at the point of the sword, though it has even been applauded as the only way of 
dealing with a character like hers. "There is no way but the way of violence and terror," says 
the excellent scholar Macaulay {Beaumont, p. 143); "she may be terrified into a repentance which 
will be none the less sincere on that account" Thus Fletcher (for the scene is his) can proctire 
not only a confession but repentance, and Mr. Macaulay and Mr. Gayley (p. 357), can put faith 
in the genuineness of both. Our critics share for the moment the moral and psycholagical views 
of the Inquisition, or of Salem in the witchcraft days. At bottom it is but an old stage trick, 
used in the Spanish Tragedy, II, i, as in Cymheline, III, v, 84-103, and Dolce's Marianna; bttt in 
these cases, as applied to underlings, to procure information alone, it has far more psychological 
propriety than when used to coerce the spirit of a king's paramour, who has it in her to kiU 
both the King and herself. Truth and not a lie, a change of heart and not a bit of hypocritical 
imposture, are here forthcoming only because for the purposes of his play the dramatist must have 
it so. The psychology is like that in the Taming of the SArftv-— sweetness elicited from a bitter 
spirit by bullying and abuse. And that is in a farce, a fabliau I 

^Portraits litUraires, i, pp. 46.7. 

* Impressions de TM&tre (1892), iv. p. 37 ff. 

• P. 40. 

*lt is true that the grosser nature appears mainly (though not wholly) through otbcft* ft- 
port, but Moliire makes it clear that this report is his own verdict and the truth. 
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two characters with one name but one. Nan once draws the knife on h( 
aunt when she discovers that she has thrown her coat into the pig-wash, 
only that we may be prepared for her drawing it later with deadlier effect. 
So Othello, though in the first act he could not be raffled, is, just before the 
temptation begins, allowed to get angry with Cassio, accepts lago's report 
of the incident without investigation as he does more momentously later, 
puts off some measure of his magnificent calm, is, in a way, "tenderly led 
by the nose" already.' So, too, he is given his foreboding on the quay, and 
in the very brink of calamity is given (though but as if in a dream or a 
picture) a fleeting glimpse of it : 



Perdition catch my soul, 
But I do love tlice ! and wlien 1 love thee 
Cliaos is come again 1' 



And to the same purpose Nan, when she stabs her lover, is made to fall 
into Othello's cant. "Else she'll betray more men," mutters the Moor; and 
Nan shrieks, "Spare those women !" as she strikes her lover to the earth. But 
all this smoothing and scumbling of things over, whereby the contrasts of 
fine acting parts and thrilling situations are made more compatible and 
plausible, helps the psychology not a bit. It is the "art of preparation" — 
ihe art of the theatre rather than of the analytical novel, and nowise the image 
of life. Nan made Jenny eat of the dead sheep and stabbed Dick neither 
for love of justice nor for love of her sex, just as Othello strangled his "fair 
devil" quite regardless of her possible future betrayal of Cassio or still "more 
men." Psychology (though not stage verisimilitude) demands that heroes 
and heroines who do jealous and vindictive deeds should have jealous and 
vindictive sentiments to prompt them, or. if there is a slanderer, should 
really be the person to lend him an ear. Natura non facit saltum, but Na- 
ture is by the dramatist made to appear to do so, that Art may not. 

Such a change as appears in Othello appears repeatedly in Shakespeare 
and the Elizabethan drama, without the same pains being taken to cover it 
tip. Fletcher and Massinger have their heroes plunge from love into jeal- 
ousy even more abruptly and more unreasonably, and their ladies cry, 
"Chastity, I renounce thee," or "Come home again, my frighted faith, my 
virtue," as if they were calling or chasing away a pet.' Shakespeare him- 
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self has Leontes, when he hears of his son's death, converted in two lines; 
has Posthumus lose faith in Imogen the moment he catches sight of the 
bracelet; has Richard woo and win the woman who hates him, and whose 
husband and father-in-law he had murdered, in a single scene; and when 
he changes Timon, changes him from one all friendliness and generosity to 
one all bitterness and hate, with not a vestige of baffled affection left to tell 
the tale.^ The abruptness of the transition — ^the length of the leap — ceases 
to amaze us, indeed, when we stop to consider the gulf that has been fixed 
between. We have no mind either to explain away or to complain of what 
the playwright delights in or deliberately chooses! In Greene's Pandosto^ 
the jealousy of Leontes develops little by little, instead of bursting out of a 
sudden in the heart of a man who, apparently, had never known the passion 
before and is not to know it again. In Bandello's novel old Capulet has re- 
course to marriage only as a last resort after Juliet "falls into a sadness" 
for banished Romeo,* instead of one day bidding Paris seek his daughter's 
consent (though before marriage "two more summers must wither in their 
pride"), and, the next, making, for no reason discernible, "a desperate tender 
of his child's love" with a view to a wedding o' Thursday next. Hamlet, 
lago. Lady Macbeth, and King Lear, all have in the sources reasons for 
their conduct more relevant or plausible than those furnished in the plays. 
And for all that it stood in Lodge's novel before him, why in the world 
should Oliver abuse, rob, and twice conspire against the life of, Orlando, if 
he is to have the brotherliest companionship with him afterward and mate 
with the true-hearted Celia in the end?* Oliver, Othello, Timon, and 
iPosthumus, Anne and Elizabeth by their chief enemy persuaded, Edmund 
and lachimo converted, Katharine tamed, and Benedick and Beatrice plunged 
head over heels in love in a trice — all these belong to an art which is so far 
from going before and preparing the way for a passion that it has passion, or 
another's eloquence, take the soul by storm and assault. The struggles of 
contraries — convulsions and conversions — rather than the throes of what is 
merely being born and bursting into life within, make up the stuff and sub- 
stance of this art, as of that dramatic art which (though the trouble comes 
from a hand divine instead of a practical joker's or a villain's) is nearest 
akin to it, — the ancient. 
Criticism has chosen, notwithstanding, to explain this away. Wetz, for 

* One might add to the list cases such as Bertram's losing his ayersion to matrimony and 
to Helena when at last she puts the ring on his finger; but often the denouements of Shake- 
speare's comedies were frankly summary and external. That he was content to ha^e them fO» 
however, shows how un psychological his conception was. 

"Pcllissicr, pp. 10-11. 

*Ibid., pp. 17-18. 

* Cases like this are numerous. The conversion of the heroine of Dekker's Hongsi Whoft 
quite obliterates her former self. And compare the change in the lecherous old king in Fletcher's 
Humorous Lieutenant, as described in the article of Mr. More, Nation, May 1, 1913, p. 437. 
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tnstance, explains the conversion of Leontes and the success of Richard, like 
the shameful conduct of Claudio (not merely in repudiating Hero publicly 
but in Jesting at Benedick's expense just after the news of her death), 
all on the basis of Renaissance character,- — passionate, unreflective, running 
and leaping from one extreme to the other. But here is the besetting criti- 
cal sin once more, and the difficulty lies not in the disposition of the people of 
the Renaissance but in the art with which they are presented — with which 
they were content.' Simpler men, says Wetz,' have stormy and passionate 
conversions; but that of Leontes is a recantation cool and complete.* He 
sees, and remedies, the whole error of his course in the twinkling of an eye, 
whereas, however primitive, a man must, in letting go his old beliefs, fumble 
and grope a bit into the new. Such a man might change by leaps and 
bounds, indeed, instead of step by step, but he would stumble and fall back 
again into his old ways— his old jealousy — and not put on the new man at 
once and for ever. 

The same is to be said of the barons in the English historical plays, who 
yield or renounce their allegiance as occasion demands, and never regret 
their breach of fealty to their former sovereign until they are disposed to 
a breach of fealty to their present.* And Anne, who spits on Richard at 
the beginning of the scene, plights her troth to him at the end — as later 
Elizabeth bestows on him the hand of her daughter' — only on the strength 
of the old convention at tiie bottom of lago's intrigue, the omnipotence of 
dissimulation" and persuasive arts, and another even older, the frailty of 
woman. It is an idle thing for Wetz and others to accumulate historical 
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B • Enmpla abound, at lo Htnty IV. PL 1. I, iU. 

■ *Kithard lit. IV. it. 

•Cerrinui and Fiuber teem quite tskeu in by it, aod the latter even dfclarei that Richard 
4oa not diisemblel (Well, pp, 133.4). Even Well, wbo demurs, says. "Et >«■! tin >ehr 
gta mt Seetenleiden veniu, wenn ein to bailer Uaan wie Richard zum Weinen und au hoOnunst' 
Imo- Vcnvnttung (ehracbt wcrden konnle." (p. 125). 
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and psychological lore^ in order to justify to us a method that the literary 
historian easily recognizes as customary and accceptable in Renaissance art, 
which had at command none of this lore, but intolerable in modem art, 
which has all of it. 

Anne or Elizabeth is no more of the fifteenth century than of the twen- 
tieth ; like the infinitely finer work in Othello, either is but a figure in six- 
teenth century dramatic art. Either inclines to marriage on persuasion, 
as Evadne, by another, still more expeditious and summary, convention, sur- 
renders to virtue at the point of the sword.* Tout se dicide par la priire ou 
Vipie. The game is always in the open, and is won or lost by persuasion or 
oratory, by force or threats of force. Even in those cases in which the 
struggle is internal, the Shakespearean character copes with himself in the 
same overt and face-to-face fashion. As in all Renaissance drama, the solil- 
oquy given him is cast in the Senecan mould of apostrophe or question, de- 
bate or command.* And, however siunmarily, he disposes of his scruples, 
and comes consciously to a decision, before he acts. Never does he act 
irresponsibly like Arthur Donnithome, who rode off to Gawain's to escape 
a meeting with Hetty, but, not to miss it, galloped "the devil's own pace 
back again ;" or like Raskolnikoff, who had not taken his murderous project 
seriously, but when the clock struck seven started as if awaking from a 
dream. Of that undertow of passion and predilection which sweeps us — con- 
sidering and debating, choosing or refusing— imperceptibly but irresistibly on 
to our purpose, Shakespeare, like all other drama or fiction before our day, 
could have known nothing at all. 

And Claudio can find it in his heart publicly to shame and repudiate 
Hero as Moliere's gallants do the coquette Celimene, merely for the situation 
— or the sensation — and the plot. There is damage done to his character 
in the process, just as there is to that of the gallants and Alceste by their 
disloyalty in bartering confidences, reading other people's letters, and lend- 
ing a ready ear to calumny,* though in Claudio's case amends is made by his 
remorse. He cannot, moreover, have suspected Leonato of being privy to 
Hero's shame and of conspiring against his honor;' for Claudio himself 
never suggests such a thing, treats him with respect in the church, and, at 
the meeting afterward, Claudio's friend Don Pedro calls Leonato "good old 

^ pp. 118-126. Such a notion, for instance, as that Anne has a primitiye indifference to 
relatives and spouse, that revenge is incumbent upon her as a duty to herself and her family 
rather than to the murdered, and that therefore, like Ximena Gomes, she does well to marry 
and allay the feud. The text of the scene, of all the play, of every Elizabethan play in whidl 
revenge appears as a motive, shows how little of that notion Shakespeare entertained. Or, again* 
such a notion as that she admires his strength as women often admire it in those who maltreat 
them and in criminals. 

' See above, p. 51, note 3. 

• Cf. my article "Criminals" etc, and my article "FalsUff," p. 101. 

* M. Lemaitre, I think, somewhere remarks upon this. 
*As Wets thinks, pp. 156-7. 
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" an4 he himself is rude to hiin only in retort to his reproaches. And 
his derisive remarks about Leonato and his brother on a later occasion and 
his taunting of Benedick' are only a matter of the dramatists's playing the 
game of dramatic effect for all it is worth, until the peripety of exonera- 
tion and repentance is upon us. Before that Benedick must challenge him, 
and Benedick must be provoked. For the same reason, too, Leonato himself 
is made to turn against his daughter and threaten her life." Shakespeare 
would have Hero stand on her wedding-day utterly alone and unbefriended, 
that Beatrice's love and loyalty may shine the brighter and have cause to 
call Benedick to their aid. Again and again it appears that theatrical effect, 
or the light and shade of the whole, is more precious in the dramatist's eyes 
than a character's integrity. But here he is not so careful as even with 
Capulet to make the utterance of parental rage compatible with the tenor 
of the part ;' and it is taking a character for flesh and blood again to remark 
that in such trying moments we cannot expect a father to keep his feelings 
under control* — cannot expect a fine man to keep from at once believing 
the worst concerning his daughter and threatening her, Hfe and limb! All 
that we can expect, to be sure, is that the playwright should keep the char- 
acter under control, should not sacritice it to the plot. 

"He did not write for German professors," says Riimelin, "who turn the 
pages back and forth, and out of the scattered speeches of every separate 
character try to fashion a finished whole." "He regarded his plays as a 
lively and changing scene," said Goethe to Eckermann, "which should pass 
rapidly before eye and ear, and his only interest w.is to be effective and 
significant for the moment-"^ Proof of the truth of this opinion (if stated 
more moderately) we have found again and again as in former articles wc 
have studied both Hamlet and Falstaff, particularly in the shifting of the 
great comic figure from the function of wit to that of dupe or butt." Sud- 
den conversions and lapses arc only the most unplausible part of a system 
common in Elizabethan plays, least unplausihly carried out in Othello, most 
brilliantly and speciously in Beaumont and Fletcher, whereby the chief 
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characters, before all is said and done, run the whole gamut of emotions. 
In the last scene, for instance, from the death of Desdemona to the moment 
when Othello is himself again — 

I am not valiant neither — 

there are hardly two or three speeches together in the same key, but his 
mood changes from solemn pity to wild grief or desperate regret, to anger 
when provoked by Emilia, to incoherent mourning when again he remembers 
his loss, then to mournful self-justification, then to the wrath of revenge. 

A like range of emotion is to be found elsewhere in the play. It is a 
great stroke of theatrical art, no doubt, whereby his solemn nobler self is 
summoned up before us at the beginning of the murder scene, to plunge once 
more into jealous rage ; but the last we had seen of him, a few minutes be- 
fore, he was raging at his worst.^ Since, however, it was in the interval that 
the change took place, it does not trouble us, as does the question how 
in the scene where, at the beginning and the end, he plays visitor at a 
brothel, he could manage to soar up to the ideal heights from which he 
laments the "wreck of his faith and love." A moment before he had what 
Desdemona calls a "horrible fancy" and "fury in his words," and now he 
gives voice to the anguish of his heart in the noble lines "Had it pleased 
Heaven" and the rest. Not that we ignore the difference between a play and 
a novel, or fail to remember that in the three hours' traffic of .the stage there 
has always been, because of the need both of condensation and of stage 
. effect, a far wider range of emotion than is probable in life. But in three 
centuries of approach to realism, or rather in three centuries of finer think- 
ing and of search for a finer mode of expression to suit, that range has been 
narrowed, the boldness of modulation, or acuteness of contrast, has been sub- 
dued. And now dramatists preserve the mood and tone of a scene, just as 
they preserve, more scrupulously, the integrity of the character ; and we must 
look to the "well-made" but tricky play of thirty or forty years ago for the 
same prestidigitation and kaleidoscopic change as here. Authors, like 
actors, then "made points," as the authors of the more popular stage do still, 
instead of presenting a character, from first to last. 

Quite Elizabethan, we have seen, is the art by which the free-souled 
Othello and Posthumus pass under the cloud of jealous fury and at the end 
shine forth again. They are like many other abruptly and unreasonably 
jealous characters in Beaumont and Fletcher and Massinger; but no one of 
these playwrights ever presented the situation with such poetic effect, as if 
a calm, beautiful theme which had appeared at the beginning of a tempestuous 
symphony were made to steal upon us again at the close. For the supreme 

' V, i, 30-36. So in Philaster, III, ii, and IV, iii, the hero enters rid for the moment of the 
jealousy with which when last we saw him he was beset, in order to give tts the thrill of hit phn^ 
ing into it once again, deeper than ever. 
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poet it is not enough that Posthumus or Othello should put off their jealousy 
like Philaster, as if it were a garment, but they must be clothed again in 
their former dignity and tenderness, though now deepened and saddened. 

You gentle gods, give me but this I have, 
And cere up my embracements from a next 
With bonds of death . . . 

cries Posthumus as he leaves his wife ; and when in reconciliation he is re- 
ceived into her arms again, it is possibly not fanciful to think that 
Shakespeare's art (in these later days to be sure not so certain) strikes 
something of the same note, though chastened and subdued, as when, in the 
lines admired by Tennyson, he has his hero murmur : 

Hang there like fruit, my soul. 
Till the tree die I 

But in the case of Othello there can be no question, and the final speeches of 
the hero recall the calm and grandeur of his speeches in the first act as 
clearly as Lohengrin's farewell to Elsa recalls the high unearthly melodies 
of his advent. Never was the dramatist a poet, an artist of artists, if not 
here. In the first act not a line of Othello's but is, as they say, "in tone," 
in harmony with 

Keep up your bright swords or the dew will rust them, — 

whether he is speaking to lago alone, or to Cassio as he comes "with lights, 
officers, and torches," or to Brabantio, or later, in immortal oratory, to the 
Senate. Passion cannot shake him, or the dart of chance pierce him, and 
a light word and a smile are on the lips of the god. Of character he has no 
end — ^without much more psychology than there is in a painting of Titian's 
or a dramatic melody of Mozart's. Character appears in the notions ex- 
pressed only as in the lineaments drawn, — in image, diction, rhythm, as in 
lines or colors or musical tones, without analysis or any concernment with 
mental processes or subtleties in themselves. The mental processes are sim- 
ple and on the surface ; the thoughts themselves are no discovery and revela- 
tion of truth ; and all we can say is, that, under the master's touch, word and 
figure, not unlike clay or color, take form and start up into life. 

And in the second act and the third, though the splendor of the appari- 
tion is now somewhat abated, he is the same, except for his hasty anger with 
Cassio, until the hour of his ordeal is come. His foreboding on the quay 
is such a foreboding as he might have had, if really he were to have one at 
all, and his courtesy and dignity continue to be unfailing. But at lago's first 
questions, we have seen, his self-sufficiency collapses, at once he is excited, 
and then adieu Othello! indeed. Not that the poet is now less than a poet, 
or spoils the tone and harmony of the figure as he does its mental consistency 
or psychology. If Othello, for such cause, could really rage, no doubt he 
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would do it in this big and imaginative vein. Poetically he is still identical — 
"the Pontic Sea," "the error of the moon which comes more nearer earth 
than she was wont and makes men mad/' "aspics' tongues/' and the sibyl 
in her prophetic fury, are not ill in keeping with "these nine moons wasted" 
and "antres vast and deserts idle/' And again and again in the midst of 
his sensual passion there are touches which recall his earlier self : 

Nor from my own weak merits will I draw 
The smallest fear or doubt of her revolt; 
For she had eyes and chose me. 

No, not much moved, — 
I do not think but Desdemona's honest. 
But there where I have garnered up my heart. 
Where either I must live or bear no life . . 

O thou weed, 
Who art so lovely fair and smell'st so sweet 
That the sense aches at thee, would thou had'st ne'er been bom. 

Others are, when Desdemona first appears after lago has tampered with his 
peace, and when Othello, light in hand, soliloquizes above her bed. 

The change, when the old Othello comes back with all his dignity 
upon his head, though as yet without his calm, is at the moment when he 

says: 

Nay, stare not, masters; it is true indeed . . 

and after that he does not leave us. But it is with line 243 — 

I am not valiant, neither. 
But every puny whipster gets my sword. 
But why should honour outlive honesty? 
Let it go all. . . . 

that begins the solemn, poignant musical movement with which the tragedy 
sweeps to a close. Emilia speaks her dying words, and thereupon this theme 
— the sword-motive Wagnerians might call it — appears again. 

I have another weapon in this chamber; 

It was a sword of Spain, the icebrook's temper — 

O, here it is. Uncle, I must come forth. 

After an interval of challenging and parleying the motive appears once 

more — 

Behold I have a weapon ; 
A better never did itself sustain 
Upon a soldier's thigh. I have seen the day, etc. 

in great amplitude and volimie; but his pride — ^as of a paladin — ^in his 
weapon and in his glorious past lapses into a wail of misery, and the sword- 
motive, which had seemed to signify defiance, turns, by a hint, to the motive 
of suicide. 
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Here is my butt 
And very sea-mark of my utmost sail. 

But now there is a retardation and digression — his thoughts are diverted 
from the act to the horror, present and future, which impels him to it. Then 
come lago's entrance, the wounding of him, and the wrenching of the sword 
away. Still the motive of suicide is uttered again, though darkly, 

Fd have thee live; 
For, in my sense, 'tis happiness to die. 

But upon that ensues a longer digression. In tender words Othello and 
Cassio express their reconciliation, but lago vows that from this time forth 
he never will speak word. "Well, thou dost best," says Othello, much the 
same spirit, amid his anguish, as he who, at the beginning, had replied to 
lago's urgency, " 'Tis better as it is." The disclosure of several details of the 
villainous conspiracy follows, and Othello's grief at his own folly grows. 
Then, when Lodovico, reminding him that Cassio rules in Cyprus, requires 
the general to leave the room and close prisoner rest, the main trend of 
thought, the theme of suicide, is, though under cover, in the last unforgetable 
speech, resumed : 

Soft you ; a word or two before you go. 

I have done the state some service and they know 'L 

No more of that, etc 

Again the motive of his pathetic pride in his glorious past, as it had 
appeared a few moments before, and, though without pathos, it had appeared 
in talking with lago at the beginning, in the Senate Chamber, and on the 
quay at Cyprus; again the motive of his recent happiness, his present ir- 
remediable disaster. Suicide itself ends the speech, but in that there is for 
us no mere surprise or empty shock of horror. Over his brain memory 
holds sway, as with the dying : he looks backward, even as he looks forward 
to the memory that there will be of him. Though no one sees his dagger, his 
words breathe only of still desperation and farewell. But the point is that 
with delicate and various repetition and retardation of the theme, whether 
by the business of the sword, or hints of suicide, or reminiscences and an- 
ticipations in digression, the poet had made it apparent already that this was 
his "journey's end," his "utmost sail," and, as if it were in music, had pre- 
pared and reconciled our souls. And the chief point of all is that this 
whole final movement is an echo or reflux of that with which the play 
b^;an. For here in his misery is Othello again as first we knew and loved 
him — in his pride, in his tenderness, even in his calm — though now by pas- 
sion shaken and by the dart of chance pierced. 

All this, and the play as a whole, is a feat of the imagination merely 
and of a ctmning pen. What great play is more? "If the poet makes use 
of philosophic ideas," says Croce truly, "he does so only that he may change 
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reason into imagination ;''^ and that he can achieve only when the ideas are 
no longer new, are not wholly his own. Hence of psychology, with its search- 
ing analysis, its devious and subliminal processes, its "stunning" and forcing 
of thought — its fleeing from thought itself — its undertow and unconscious 
self-deceptions, he could give us nothing, even if he had had it to give.* Even 
Browning, who, three hundred years later, had it to give, could not always 
manage to impart it to his readers — to say nothing of an audience — because, 
of truth embodied in a character, and so presented indirectly, an artist can 
give us only what was fairly ours before. 

Why then with Shakespeare should this interest in psychology, the subtle 
analysis of character and the revealing of recondite mental processes — 
science and learning in short — be any longer the chief of our critical diet, 
as it was in the Renaissance with Homer? How primitive and unsophisti- 
cated it is not to consider Shakespeare only as a dramatist and poet, not to 
be content with poetry and drama (as we are with mere music in Mozart, 
mere painting in Rembrandt) and that, too, the poetry and drama, not of 
Browning or Ibsen, but of his own simple and spacious days? 

Maintenant il ne faut pas 
Quitter la nature d'un pas; 

whereas Shakespeare often roamed many a league away Iraai her, and was 
concerned, as Goethe says, only with the effect of the moment. But he is 
all that ever he promised to be— poet and dramatist from beginning to end. 
He may be concerned only with the effect of the moment in respect to the 
psychological consistency of his characters, bul not always in respect to the 
poem or the play. We have traced the harmonious relation of the last scene 
to the first scenes, and in the last scene the fine gradation of effects, and 
repetition and interweaving of themes or motives, which almost reminds one 
of the Master Builder; and another fine gradation we might have traced In 
the five meetings of Othello with Desdemona after the temptation begins, 
the hero being in each more brutal and nearer murder than in the one before. 
We have traced in part, too, the poetic identity and unity of the characters, <i 
which is preserved to us despite default of analysis and reason. By the ^ 
sheer potency of art Othello, lap^o, Desdemona, and Emilia maintain, through ) 
all their incredible spiritual vicissitudes, their individual tone. And incon- 1 
sistent, unpsychological though they be, their passions speak ever true. It is J 

^ Aisthetic, English cd.. p. 278. 

' Of the mind flying off at a tangent or escaping from the impending thought I know no 
instance in Shakespeare, though others have found it in Othello, Hamlet, and Julius Caesar (see 
above, p. 37). Even Pinero in the Second Mrs. Tanqueray could make shift so to psjrchologiae 
(ai he lets Paula, in her blank despair, talk with Ardale about the flat they kept and the furniture 
in ^t) only by dint of a bit of exposition at the end. "What am I maundering about?** the crie* 
as she pulls herself together. How then could Shakespeare, even if he happened to carry aB 
modern psychology t» Petto, dispense with a comment like that? If he knew anything it wu 
how\,to express himself, and make his point in the unelusive language of the 
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this poetic identity, this fine differentiation of tone, this concrete and intense 
reality of utterance, to be sure, which people have mistaken for psychology 
itself. But how much more reasonable and profitable it is to dwell on the 
great emotional speeches, the great emotional situations, which though they 
hang not so closely and intimately together,^ and to reality, as in a modem 
play, yet give us (which is the chief thing) unfailing "faith in the emotions 
expressed." "With truer accents than in Othello," says Bulthaupt, who has 
been beforehand with us in recognizing the lack of motivation in the char- 
acter, "pain cannot groan or stammer, weep or wail."* And the first real 
critic of Shakespeare will be he who by his learning, his imaginative sym- 
pathy, and a gift of expression not inferior to Hazlitt's or Lamb's, shall 
teach us to feel this, as he leads us back out of the modern world into the 
poet's, in something of the divine simplicity with which the poet once felt it 
himself. 



Time and again by readers of my skeptical articles I have been asked, 
as if I had been trying to pluck away the solace and mainstay of their souls. 
What, then, do you leave us ? In intention at least, I might reply, all that 
the poet and dramatist left us, which is immeasurably much. Of a portion 
of that heritage of poetry and dramatic art we have just feebly spoken, but 
what of the characters as characters ? On that head the merely destructive 
critic may perhaps be permitted a word more. 

In the place of psychology and its subtleties the poet had an infinite tact, / . 
the artist's delicate, flexible, plastic touch. "The Shakespearean delineation 
of character owes all its magic," says Mr. Shaw, "to the turn of the line 
which lets you into the secret of its utterer's mood and temperament, not by 
its commonplace meaning, but by some subtle exaltation, or stultification, or 
shyness, or delicacy, or hesitancy* or what not in the sound of it. In short, 
it is the score and not the libretto that keeps the work alive and fresh."* 
It IS mere art, as we have said, with which professors and critics, or the 
reading public for that matter, are not content ; but, with all the psychology 
and enlightenment in their libretto, what, at last, have our modern drama- 
tists, or, with none of it, the ancient, to keep their memory green, but art, but 
score? 

Not that that is the whole of it, or that Shakespeare's art is mere style. ( 
mere rhetoric and music. He had the finest feeling for what belongs to- 
gether — thought, image, sentiment, as well as phrase and rhythm to suit. We 

* See my article "Anachronism" etc., and compare Mr. Galsworthy's remark in a recent article. 
*The New Spirit in the Drama/' in the Hibbert Journal (1913). "Shakespeare's form was 
extraordinarily loose, wide, and plastic" 

»Op, eU., p. 223-4. 

Opinions and Essays (N. Y., 1906), i, p. 24. 
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have seen this to be the case, at the first and at the last, with Othello, and it is 
more or less the case with his other characters. This is not mainly, as has 
often been declared, the fruit of realism and observation — ^though that too 
as we shall see, he had not failed abundantly to gather ; — it is in one sense 
something deeper and in another something not so deep, the plastic, differen- 
tiating principle in art. It is the poefs gift, not that of a seer but of a 
''maker/' It appears in the fairies and Caliban, for which there was no 
model, as clearly and happily as in the real men ; — as in Falstaff and lago, 
for instance, and that does not make it the more likely, of course, that the 
one was done from the life or that the other is fully within the limits of 
nature.^ How delicately the dimensions of Titania's passions are reduced 
and drawn to scale — ^her resentment, her jealousy and affections — and the 
quality of her pleasures then fitted to these : 

Full often hath she gossip'd by my side. 
And sat with me on Neptune's yellow sands, 
Marking the embarked traders on the flood, 
When we have laughed to see the sails ccmcetve 
And grow big-bellied with the wanton wind. 

And Caliban, a creature of the fancy (or, if that be too weak a word, of 
the imagination) but the nearest approach to Kulturgeschichte that Shakes- 
peare ever made, is, in the varied earthiness of his pleasures and conceptions, 
and through all the range of his apparent contradictions — ^his lawlessness and 
his instinct to worship and obey, his affectionateness and his vindictiveness, 
his laziness, abusiveness, and murderousness, and his craving and ready 
gratitude for human comfort and protection — he is as much a character, of 
course, as Falstaff or Macbeth. His notions and his pleasures, his delight in 
nature and his fear of it, his taste for berries, pignuts, and (more than all) 
the "celestial liquors" of civilization, are as much in keeping as are the sim|de, 
primitive words in which he gives them voice. When he thinks of offspring 
he calls it "brave brood," and when he begs his new master to do his killing 
for him, cries, "bite him to death," or "batter his skull, or paimch him with a 
stake, or cut his weazand with thy knife." Everything belongs tc^ther, 
in short, and the "monster" is no less than a character, not so much by dint 
of psychological analysis, or even of any mere realistic observation, as by 
virtue of that faculty which lends form to a statue, a picture, or even a song. 
It was art, the plastic touch, observation but not uncommon insight or knowl- 
edge, that gave him being and shape. 

In Caliban's case, as in that of the fairies and the great company of his 
"hiunan mortals," the poet nowhere shows his feeling for harmony more 
finely or broadly than in the vein of humour which he bestows. As befits 

^ For the one see xny article "Falstaff;" for the other, my artidet "Criminala** and *'Hankt and 
lago." 
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ings so elemental Titania and Caliban alike laugh at what concerns sex, 
|Ut Titania's laughter has all the delicacy of a sprite's and Caliban's all the 
rossness of a satyr's : 

Olio, olio ! would't liad been done I 

'en more, perhaps, the poet shows the sweep of his vision, or rather the 
feep of his own emotions, or the sweep of the hand that strikes the strings, 
introducing, without a dissonance, a note of humor into tragic roles. 
Unlike the heroes of the classic stage, his laugh and jest; and Hamlet's 
irony and sarcasm are as much a part of his character as are his melancholy 
and indignation, and the Fool's gibes and babblings tind a lit place amid the 
ravings of Lear. But this combination presupposes no psychology or pene- 
trating knowledge of life. It was. with the discord unresolved, one of the 
time-honored traditions of his stage, and if Shakespeare had not taken it up 
and resolved it, iie would simply have left onei of his songs unsung, one of 
the quests to which on every hand he was summoned, unachieved. What 
lit presupposes is only that preeminence which Dryden long ago adjudged to 
"the largest and most comprehensive soul." 






Not deep the poet sees but wide, 



averred the great critic who was still greater as a poet ; and his words have 
particular truth when apphed to our popular dramatic poet, "soul of the 
age" that he was. 

Form was his chief gift, but knowledge of the world, not much other- 
wise than as Chaucer or the greatest of other dramatists knew it, came, of 
course, with this, hand in hand. He had the keenest of eyes for the types 
and individuals the world fashions. Enormous resources of observation 
stood at his beck and call to body forth, in either sex, , in any of the three 
estates, all the seven ages of man, each of them invested with its particular 
"humour" or temperament. The dignity and pomp of kings and the simplic- 
ity and warped intelligence of clowns and boors, the bluffness of soldiers 
and the wiliness of villains, the buoyancy and innocence of youth and the 
quavering, maundering 'vehemence of age. — all this was the province which 
he took for his own, the inheritance to which he was bom. Yet he was not 
called to present mere types like Jonson, or "paint the passions" in the eight- 
eenth-century sense of the phrase, but to give an individual form and voice 
to each. Often he repeated himself : but neither Romeo nor Jaques is Ham- 
let. Falstaff is not Sir Toby, Valentine or Mercutio not Benedick. And this 
he has brought about, not. for the most part, by their ideas or opinions, still 
less by any newness or originality in these, least of all by anything individual 
in the processes of their thinking — save as the uncultivated flounder or go 
round in a ring — but above all by exhibiting, with exceeding deftness, their 
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traits and temper in the trick of their speech. Even in classical style they 
may argue, wrangle or declaim, curse, lament, or apostrophize, but for all 
that, in the rhythm, the accent or intonation, the choice of word or figure, 
there is often something, of which the classics never knew, which stamps 
them. 

Idiosyncrasies, as Mr. Shaw has somewhere said, were Shakespeare's 
forte, and indeed all the Elizabethans — playwright, satirist, and character- 
writer alike — eagerly amassed material to delineate the "humours." But 
no one of them could manipulate it like Shakespeare, for no one ever felt 
so keenly the characterizing force (as regards profession, rank, culture, 
mood or temperament) of phrase, figure, or rhetorical arrangement, or the 
rhythm of verse or prose. The repetitions of FalstafI as he rolls a jest un- 
der his tongue are not the repetitions of Quickly, or of my lord Chief- Justice, 
or of the Danish Prince. And the poet has a differentiating sense even for 
shades of the same feeling at different moments in one's career. We have 
already seen this to be the case in the changing phases of Othello. Mer- 
cutio, wounded, is game to the last gasp, the same wit who had made merry 
over Romeo's sentiment, the same fighting-cock who had irritated Tybalt; 
but though he dies jesting, without a touch of sentiment or solemnity, he 
scolds a bit, and the mirth ebbs out of his words like the blood out of 
his veins. And Lear groping his way out of the .darkness of his madness to 
the light — Cordelia, with her heart melting within her, over him — where 
shall we find the like among the ancients, the Spanish, or the French? Vol- 
taire's Lusignan, as he emerges from his score of years in chains, is, in an 
instant, an orator and every inch a king. Our great Englishman, like many 
of his Elizabethan compeers, has a poetic — an English — regard for times, 
seasons, and circumstances, and for the commonplace and humdrum which 
intrude into life however high. Not only does he not shrink from introduc- 
ing into his tragic text the word handkerchief, which Ducis classically trans- 
lated bandeau, and Capulet's remark to the ladies about corns on their 
toes, which Pope, strangely picking and choosing, amended to "corns on 
their feet" (to say nothing of that abundance of concrete phrase, homely, 
vulgar or affected, with which he constantly illustrated character or re- 
created time and place), but he does not shrink from reminding us on the 
stage that there are moments when the hero himself must come down to 
earth, to humor (as we have seen) and to prose. He has the old Roman 
tyrannicides talk like men in the street about the weather and the season 
as the fateful day is breaking, apparently neither making allusion to the 
"glorious dawn of liberty" nor taking flight from the "impending thought ;"* 

^ To quote Coleridge on Hamlet See above, pp. 37, 61. Taine is at this point far nearer the 
truth. "His heroes bow, ask people for news, speak of rain and fine weather, as often and ts 
casually as ourselves on the very eve of falling into misery, or of plunging into fatal retolutiofls. 
Hamlet asks what's o'clock, finds the wind biting, talks of feasts and music heard without; and 
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and it would have been quite impossible for him to have a hero, after two 
days' absence, meet his betrothed with an oration of fifty lines from which 
all customary greetings or references to the separation were omitted.^ In 
these breaches of "decorum" he observes, then, a higher decorum ; even as 
the incursions and irruptions of comedy into tragedy are, in his best 
work, run together into a higher and ampler unity than is known to the clas- 
sics, ancient or modern ; or as the inconsistencies of Emilia's loyalty to her 
mistress and her readiness, "for the whole world," to forget her wedding 
vow, of Brutus's philosophic temperament and his impatience of interference 
from the jigging fool, and of many another character like them, do not, like 
the irreconcilable, theatrical contradictions in Othello, break over the con- 
fines of art, since they do not break over the confines of humanity.^ 

this quiet talk, so little in harmony with action, so full of slight, insignificant facts, which chance 
alone has raised up, lasts until the moment when his father's ghost, rising in the darkness, reveals 
the assassination which it is his duty to revenge." {Hist. Eng. Lit. Book II, ch. iv.) So far as 
the artist is concerned, to be sure, it is not chance alone that has raised these up, else they 
would find no place in art; but they are not to be credited to psychology. See above, p.> 37. 
note. They are to be credited rather to Shakespeare's realization of character in all its homely 
and trivial details. Coriolanus, the oaken-garlanded hero, must, as Taine observes, "go wash" 
(I, ix, 67). 

' See Zaxrg, I, ii. 

' What contradictions in Shakespeare are owing to the irregularity of life and what only to 
the irregularity of his own thinking and writing are questions too big to be answered here. But 
I cannot refrain from observing that it is neither scientific nor sensible to recognize the one source 
and not the other. That is what the Shakespearean does. If you cavil at a contradiction he falls 
back — as always — upon life, of which his poet's every line must be the transcript. He does not 
realize that the position is a dangerous one, and that at bottom it implies that these plays are 
not the product of art at all. They are, then, the record of an oracle, the vision of a seer. And 
that to my mind is his ultimate opinion — that this greatest of dramatists, seeing life steadily and 
whole, was free to cast off the trammels of artistic method and classical logic, and introduce what 
matter he pleased. "Out of character," as applied to his work, is consequently a term without 
meaning. You may complain of Polonius, as I have done ("Falstaff," p. 94), to the effect that, 
sensible enough at first, he is, in the second act and afterward, indeed an "ass;" and your 
Shakespearean friend will answer, as mine has done: "He puts a degree of asininity into Polonius 
because he has seen a degree of asininity in old statesmen, generally sensible enough." And the 
critic has no notion that this is beside the mark. But surely our dramatist has inadvertently 
shifted ground, and has turned a serious character into a butt, to serve his purposes with Hamlet. 
If he were but seeing life whole, he would not thus have robbed his statesman of wit and wisdom 
for once and for all. The inconsistent character, says Aristotle, "must be consistently inconsist- 
ent" Our playwright is writing a play, meeting the needs of his plot, keeifing dramatic functions 
(serious and comic) distinct, even though on occasion he changes them; and shall his vaunted liberty 
from the trammels of classical logic consist in lifting a character out of one scheme— only to thrust 
him into another? 

Something the same is to be said, if we could stop to say it, of the contradictions in Falstaff, 
Shylock, and Cloten (see Pellissier, pp. 210-11). "Dcr Hinweis darauf, dass es ahnliche Wider- 
tproche in der Wirklichkeit gebe," says Creizenach very justly {IV, p. 324), "kann in solchen 
Fallen zur Rechtfertigung des Dichters nicht genugen." Yet it must be added that on the following 
page the great scholar shows leanings toward the mystical, romantic point of view of Grillparzer — 
"dass wir bei Shakespeare an die Moglichkeit nicht denken weil die Wirklichkeit vor uns steht." 
And he even quotes Schlegel: "Wissen wir doch in unsern Bekannten, wenn sie einige Tiefe 
und Umfang des Charakters haben, nicht immer mit deutlichen Grunden darzuthun, warum sie 
tich jedesmal unter besondem Umstanden so oder so benehmen, ohne dass wir darum an dcm 
Bcfltmnde ihrer Persdnlichkeit irre wurden." This now timewom argument sounds a bit like 
that of tlie apologist for religion, who when you cannot accept his miracles and dogmas, reminds 
yon that you cannot comprehend the law of gravitation or the flower in the crannied wall. But he 
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All this can be done without psychology — I mean the psychology of 
Ibsen as well as that of the schools — and with Shakespeare it is a matter of 
tact and touch and not at all of "your philosophy." Of the unconscious 
self-deceptions or fleeings from one's thought or purpose, commonly im- 
agined, he knows nothing ; of these there was then quite nothing known and 
there is nothing in his text. Hamlet spares the King at prayer for the 
reason given.* When Othello cries "Not a jot, not a jot!" in answer to 
lago's remark "this hath a little dashed your spirits/' he either deceives him- 
self as the angry man does when he says he is not angry, or else is too 
proud to confess the truth. "Ffaith, I fear it has/' is lago's rejoinder, and 
his opinion, together with the unmistakable evidence of Othello's speeches 
just before and after, makes it ours.' And as for subliminal processes, 
the nearest he or anyone else in Shakespeare comes to them is when Othello 
cries "Goats and monkeys I" on making his exit after striking his wife. It 
is an expression which possibly was meant to echo, almost mechanically, 
and sub-consciously, what lago had said about the lovers being ''as hot as 
goats, as prime as monkeys /' but since the lasciviousness of the two beasts 
was proverbial, the expression demands no such psycholc^cal interpretation, 
and, as used in his jealous rage, it was quite clear enough — and natural 
enough — taken by itself. 

As the reader will have observed I have not been using the word psy- 
chology in the sense in which Mr. Archer has, for the purposes of criti- 
cism, distinguished it from character-drawing.* I have used it in the sense 
of mental consistency or inconsistency, and of those tricks and capers, those 
self-deceptions, masked movements, and extravagant errings of the human 
spirit, on which we have already touched. But if Racine is a psychologist, 
Shakespeare is one too. He too is not limited to human nature in ''its com- 
monly recognized, understood and accepted aspects," (if by that we mean 
nothing philosophical) but "brings hitherto unsurveyed tracts within the circle 
of our knowledge and comprehension." He too "penetrates to underlying soul- 
states" (if by that we mean nothing scientific or sub-consdous) ; and let 
us by all means have Richard II for a piece of psychology if Falstaff and 
the Nurse in Romeo and Juliet are, with no discredit to them, to remain 
pieces of character-drawing. But if psychology is also to mean what in the 

and Schlegel and the scores of critics who have quoted and echoed him must themselTea be re- 
minded that your friends uncomprehended differ from either an incredible doctrine or an nnplauslble 
work of art in that Tery material respect that these latter, ipso facto, correspond to no reality, have 
no claims upon our attention whatever. 

>Cf. my article "Hamlet and lago.*' 

'The self-deception, if such it be, is for the audience thus plainly marked and labeled as a 
point at which Otiiello'a own testimony is to be discounted. It is not like the tcifdeoQpCioii* 
discovered by critics in the soliloquies of Hamlet and lago, of which the dramatiit gitcs no 

hint 

* Playmaking, p. 288-92. 
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isage from Mr. Archer, quoted above,' he appears also to make it mean, 
distinction must be drawn. No one has more imaginative sympathy than 
Shakespeare ; but he employs it by fits and starts, often neglects motivation 
and analysis, takes a leap as he passes from one "soul-state" to another, and, 
not content with the inconsistencies of life, falls into the contradictions of 
vention and artifice. As a whole, in the relation of Othello tempted to 
lello untempted, the psychology of the hero is false, or might be said 
be noil -existent, just as it is non-existent in the whole convention of lago's 
impenetrable hypocrisy and his bamboozling of all the cleverest people in 
the play. And yet, if illogical, irresponsible, fitful, but unflagging sympathy 
— the sympathy of the imagination — is the only test, Othello is as psycho- 
logical a being as the hand of man has framed. 

In any case, the characters are not the play. How long they have been 
be-essayed and lectured upon as if each stood in a dramatic monologue like 
one of Browning's, and a trait were to be found in every deed or syllable! 
And that is due to some lack of artistic sense in Anglo-Saxon and German 
criticism, which seeks in art meaning and reality more than form and beauty. > 
The play — the whole — is really, if not mathematically, greater than the sum 
of its parts; it, above all, is what any great artist or dramatist tenders or 
iConsiders; and if Hamlet or Othello is greater than any play of Moliere or 
iphocles it cannot in this respect be quite different. Neither are the 
racters, as is always being said or implied, the beginning and source of 
plot. What they do, even what they say, is only in part their own doing 
or saying. "The dramatis personae do not undergo experiences in order to 
exhibit their characters," says Aristotle, "but it is because of what they are 
to go through that they are invested with characters."' If we are to trust 
the testimony of many dramatic authors his words are as true today* — a 
situation, not a character, is the author's point of departure — but they are 
true in a profoundcr sense of the Greek and Elizabethan dramatists, who 
fitted improbable old slories for the stage, than of ours who contrive stories 
of their own. Yet with them it is not merely the borrowed plot which causes 
in the character trouble and confusion, but again and again, as we have 
seen, the exigencies of dramatic effect, the requirements (as men then saw 
themi of the whole. Many a time the crude old story, as in Belleforest's or 
Cintio's tales, is, we have said, reasonable and free of contradiction, as in 
Hamlet or Othello it is not.' Indeed, all the problems in the character of 
Othello which we have been trying to solve have been those of the poefs 

» p. 39. note J. 

'Petttci. vi. 10, Mareoliouth's Iranllation. 

*l csnnol andFrUkc to give tbe cTidence for tbls in the pirirni study. 

■SeliaUri need no evidence [or the trulb of tliii aulemcnC. Riinwlin. apcBlung of the "hrt- 
*otit*,~ Eoci M far aa to t*j (p. 217]: "Er weictiC von acincn Qwllen gewobnlicli nuc datin ab, 
daa* tr aie in der Richlung 6a Phantutiachen uberbietel snd ihre piacmarifcbc Motivirnni 
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own making, though still more of the critics' making, as instead of bridging 
the gulf of time they have jumped it. Even in a modem play, however, 
in which the action is, by critics at least, supposed to rise and flow out of 
the characters alone, they are not to be taken out of the web of circum- 
stance, and the fabric of convention and structure, any more than the figures 
are to be cut out of a painting. Out of the pattern or the plot, they have no 
existence nor ever had any. "Details" as we treasure them in carbon prints, 
galleries of poetic portraits extracted and exhibited by lecturer or essayist — 
how at the sight of them Raphael and Shakespeare would have smiled or 
shuddered ! Indeed, to their psychological or anatomical truth or integrity 
violence had often been done by the artist himself, in his preoccupation with 
his effects, with pattern and design. And if really we love art, if we love the 
truth alone, then the picture the poet has painted must, as much as in us 
lies, be mirrored in our criticism even as we fondly think was his vast vision 
of life upon his canvas — steadily and whole. 



•I 



ADDENDA 

P. 25, add to noU 2, at the end: Really, Desdemona is like Erastui in the old play Soliman and 
Perseda (1592), who unreasonably reckons his Perseda's love to be "lost" when he loses the chain 
she had given him; and Othello, for all that he is "wrought," is like Perseda, who, seeking no 
explanation, flies into a jealous rage when she sees her chain about the neck of Lucina, though this 
lady (like Cassio in his relation to Othello) has not been her rival in love. It is wholly a matter 
of goods lost and found again, but that simple and everyday matter is past these sensible people's 
finding out I 

P. 67. add to note carried over from p. 66, at the end: But like the combination of comic with 
tragic elements, this presentation of a character half-hewn, with all the accidentals of human life 
clinging to it, was a tradition of his stage (cf., above, p. 65); and Shakespeare, again, did not so 
much discover life as take up and perfect an artistic method. In the mysteries and in the Elisa- 
bcthan dramatists generally, heroes and potentates take their ease, and almost anybody is free to 
step over the confines of his role and joke or gossip. 
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^^^^^^M PREFACE ^^^^^^^H 

The importance of Les Sentiments dc V Academic Franfaixe sur la Tragi- 
comedzc du Cid as a literary document has long been recognized. It prac- 
tically determined in favor of classicism tlie direction which was to lie fol- 
lowed for nearly two ccniiiries by French literature, then wavering between 
the free romanticism of the Spanish and English literatures and an adher- 
ence to the severely classical systems derived from Aristotle and Horace 
and formulated by the Italians. As material for hterary study, the Acad- 
emy's work is available in several reprints of the original edition of 1638 — 
one of 1678: another undated, but probably of 1693: and a third of 1701. 
All of the.se editions have become quite rare. Students of literary history and 
literary doctrines may consult more conveniently the reprints contained in 
the Marty-Laveaux edition of Les OiuT-res de Pierre Cormillc (Paris. 1862, 
volume XII, 463 ff.), or in the collection of documents relating to the quar- 
rel of the Cid. published by Amiand Gaste under the title. La Querelle du 
Cid [ I'aris. 1898. SS5 ff.). But from the linguistic and especially from the 
stylistic standpoint, too little attention has been paid to this first published 
work of the French Academy. 

In course of the deliberations which resulted in the founding of the 
French Academy, Chapelain declared that it should be the business of the 
projected institution to "labor in purifying the French language and in 
rendering it capable of the loftiest eloquence." Now it was Chapelain who 
wrote the first draft of the Academy's verdict upon the "question" of the 
Cid, and his manuscript, happily preserved with its multiple corrections and 
emendations, furnishes us the record of the processes which he. assisted 
no doubt to a certain extent by his colleagues, put in practice in order to 
render the stj'Ie of the work: plus digue de I'Academie. 

There has been but one previous attempt to make this record available 
to students of French language and style. In his Th^se Compiementaire 
pour le Doctoral ts Leitres of 1912. M. (leorges Collas has given the final 
text of Chapelain's manuscript, with the variants of the earlier forms given, 
in conventional fashion, in the footnotes. This edition is unsatisfactory in 
that it does not confront with the manuscript form the final printed text, 
and because of the very large number of variants which make it difficult 
lo follow the styhstic processes of its very academician author. The pres- 
ent edition seeks to obviate these objections by presenting the text of the 
original draft, of the successive revisions, and of the considerably differing 
editions, in such a way that the reader may be able to follow as readily as 
possible, step by step, phrase by phrase, often word by word, the evolution 
of this first published work of an institution which has done so much, not 
only to "purify" the language, but also to standardize and, one may say. to 

uoationalize the taste of the French public and the hterary style of French 

Colbert Se.\«les 
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LES SENTIMENTS DE L'ACADEMIE FRANCAISE 
SUR LE CID 



INTRODUCTION 

The presentation o£ Pierre Comeille's Cid (end of 1636) was followed 
by a literary quarrel which was due in part to personal considerations and in 
part to the keen rivalry existing between the two chief theaters of Paris. 
The poet's rival, Scudery, in response to provocative allusions contained in 
Corneille's Excuse d Arisle, published his Observations sur le Cid' in which 
he sought to demolish the play by showing: 1. Que le Sujet ne vaut rien dii 
tout; 2. Qu'il cheque ies principales regies du Poeme Dramatique; 3. Qu'il 

Knque de jugement en sa conduite ; 4. Qu'il a beaucoup de, meschans vers ; 
Que presque tout ce qu'il a de beautez sont derrobees. Comeille replied 
a Lellre Apologitique^ in which he asserted that Scudery was trying to 
impose on the simple minded by citing authorities whom he had never read, 
or had never understood and who, in any case, offered no basis for the con- 
clusions regarding dramatic processes which his rival pretended to deduce 
from them. While each of the two parties found adherenls to take up the 
cudgels in their defense, Scudery contented himself personally with referring 

^^is case' to the newly founded Academy, a procedure in which he was not 

^^biitated by Comeille. 

Hb The Academy, in spite of the account given by its first historian, Pel- 

^BUson', imdertook to pass judgment in the matter without considering very 
carefully the possible consequences. Two committees were appointed : one, 
consisting of the Abbe de Cerisy. Gombaiild, Earo. and I'Estoile, was to pass 
upon the verses; the other, consisting of Bourzeys, Chapelain, and Des- 
marests de Saint-Sorlin. was to examine Comeille's tragedy on the other 
charges of Scudery's indictment. The committee on the verses made its 
report, which, after some discussion, was adopted and incorporated in the 
Academy's work.* 

The task of the other committee was much more difficult. According to 
Pellisson (p. 90), Chapelain first presented his "memoires" to the Academy, 



■The folio* 
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2 COLBERT SEARLES 

and his two colleagues were enjoined to add their notes. However, they 
seem to have failed to do this and the upshot of the whole matter w^as that 
Chapelain wrote out the report and presented it to the Cardinal. The Corre- 
spondance of Chapelain confirms to a certain extent the account g^ven by the 
Academy's historian. On the 13th of June he wrote to Balzac: Vous nc 
pourres manquer au premier jour a souscrire Tarrest que le Corps doit pro- 
noncer la dessus, si tost que Corneille nous aura fait la mesme sousmission 
[que Scudery], et ne croyes pas que je me moque: Taffaire est passee en 
proces ordinaire et moy qui vous parle en ay este le rapporteur et en dois 
encore parler a la premiere seance.^ And on the 31st of July he writes to 
Boisrobert, the Cardinal's factotum, as follows : Je ne doute point que Mon- 
seigneur ayant daigne jetter les yeux sur cette esbauche du jugement que fax 
faitte du Cid au nom de TAcademie, Son Eminence n'ait d'abord penetre les 
raisons qui m'ont oblige de m'y prendre comme fay fait? While these pas- 
sages substantiate in a way the "Relation" of Pellisson, they furnish grounds 
for suspicion that the appointment of the committee was an afterthought 
put into execution when it became evident that the intervention of the 
Academy in this quarrel was going to arouse opposition on the part of the 
public. 

The Cardinal was not favorably impressed with Chapelain's effort. To 
judge from the letter to Boisrobert, cited above, Chapelain had received 
some communication from his Eminence, enjoining him to make the work: 
plus digne de I'AcadSmie, While convinced that this "order" is : tres judi- 
cieux, and one which: ne pent estre que tres profitable, the academician 
maintains his ground with characteristic tenacity: encore que j'eusse eu plus 
de loisir et plus de capacite pour le rendre meilleur j'eusse tous jours con- 
serve Timagination qui me vint d'abord, que de tous les stiles il n'y avoit que 
le grave dont on se peust servir en cette occasion, laquelle, nous ayant rendu 
juges, me semble nous obliger a fuir, dans ce que Ton verroit de nous sur ce 
sujet, les mouvemens et les ornemens qui font toute I'eloquence de ceux qui 
attaquent ou qui defendent, et a conserver seulement la force du raisonne- 
ment et la nettete de Texpression, pour instruire plutost que pour plaire.* 

These representations seem to have had some effect, for, according to 
Pellisson (p. 91), the Cardinal returned the manuscript with the remark that: 
la substance en etoit bonne mais qu'il falloit y jeter quelques poignees de 
fleurs; and this conforms with a remark contained in a letter of Chapelain 
to Balzac [August 22, 1637] : nostre Protecteur ayant vu mon examen n'en a 
gueres trouve que les matieres bonnes, et a desire que TAcademie rembellist 
de fleurs.'^ 

» Lettres de Jean Chapelain, Paris, 1880, I. 156. 
*0p. cit. I. 159. 
* Lettres, I. 160. 
^"Lettres, I. 165. 
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The work was then given to be polished, says Pellisson fp. 91), according 
to the Cardinal's "intention" and "by deliberation of the Academy" to a 
committee consisting of Serizay, Cerisy, Gombauld, and Sirmond. Cerisy, 
; writer tells us, drew it up in writing, and Gombauld was commis- 
ioncd lo give it a final revision. Thereupon it was passed upon by the 
Lcademy in several sessions and then turned over to the printer. But when 
the Cardinal examined the first sheets sent him from the press he was again 
dissatisfied and ordered the printing stopped. The Academicians seem to 
have taken their instructions too literally: il [Richelieu] trouva, says Pel- 
sson, qu'on avoit passe d'une extremite a I'autre qu'on y avoit apporte trop 
J'omemenls ct de fleurs. 

This whole episode is quite obscure. The fact that some interruption in 

: printing occurred is established by a letter which Botsrobert wrote to 

[airct at the Cardinal's instigation, on the fiftli of October, 1637, at least 

ito months before the work finally appeared. In this letter Boisrobert an- 

lOunced : Vous verrez un de ces jours son Cid assez mal mene par les senti- 

:ns de I'Academie ; I'imprcssion f?« est deja bien ai-ancee, et si vous ne venez 

^4 Paris dans ce mois, je vous I'envoirai.'^ At the same time it is probable that 

Pellisson colored his account somewhat in order to make it as favorable as 

possible for his friends, and at the Cardinal's expense. What realty happened 

^was probably something like this. 

^h When the manuscript came back to the Academy after the Cardinal's 
^Brst examination with instructions regarding its embellishment, a division of 
^'labor was effected. The work consisted of three distinct parts, a preamble, 
the critique, and the conclusion. Now Chapelain's representations in favor 
of le stile graz-e had carried weight, moreover he was recognized at that 
time as the leading critic in France ; therefore he retained the critical part of 
the work and continued his labors upon it. But the introduction, being the 
part most susceptible of ornamentation, was given over to the Abbe de 
Cerisy, the Academy's most pronounced bel esprit. That the Alibe de Cerisy 
should have overdone his embellishing was quite to he expected. To be con- 
vinced of it one has only to glance through the Abl>e's nine hundred-page 
yie dii Cardinal -de Btniltf ( lf>47) : a work, which, according lo Tallemaiit 
dcs Reaux, contributed not a little to the merriment of his contemporaries; 
M. de Gra.sse [Godeau] disoit que c'estoii une vie cscrite par epigrammes. 
Ant il y avoit de traits ; Patru disoit qu'il y avoit cinq ou six cens testes a cct 
. T,e bon abbe avoit plus d'esprit que de judgement.'- It was 
[hen the printing was interrupted that Gombauld, for whom Richelieu al- 
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ways showed a great respect," was called to the rescue. A strong piece of 
confirmatory, though indirect, evidence is found in a letter, hitherto over- 
looked in this connection, written by Gombauld to Boisrobert, in response 
evidently to some urgent request for his services in this work of the Acad- 
emy. The letter is undated, but an expression which it contains enables us 
to ascribe it to this period. It will be remembered that Gombauld had first 
been appointed to the committee which examined and reported upon the 
verses. Now Gombauld, in his letter, makes the following protest which 
would be very apropos in October but much less so in July when Pellisson 
assigns him to this second committee: Je confesse que c'est mal-gre moy- 
mesme que je fas oblige d'y travailler durant les jours les plus ardens, & 
qui du moins ostent la sante a ceux a qui ils n'ostent pas la vie.** Whether 
these conjectures are correct or not in their extreme conclusions, it is certain 
that Cerisy and Gombauld were active to some extent along the lines indi- 
cated, for Chapelain wrote to Balzac about a month after the Sentiments 
had appeared in print : Je ne suis pas marri que les Sentimens de VAcadimie 
ne vous ayent pas depleu puisque je suis contraint de vous avouer que j'y 
ay la plus grande part au grand detriment de mes plus grandes affaires. Mais 
afin de ne desrober pas Thonneur a qui il appartient, il est a propos que vous 
sgachies que MM. de Cerisy et de Gombault ont cotUribui aussy aux fleurs et 
aux ornemens de cette piice. At all events, our contention, that the Acad- 
emy's action after the first examination of the Cardinal, was limited to a mere 
division of the labor of revising, is clearly established by another letter writ- 
ten nearly a month later to the same correspondent : Pour les Sentimens de 
TAcademie, si vous y estimes autre chose que Texorde et la peroraison,*' jc 
n'en seray pas marry puisqu'i/j sont tons de moy, et que c'est ce qui me 
semble le plus solide, et quand vous ne feries cas que de ces deux parties, je 
ne laisserois pas d'en estre bien aise, puisque de celles-la mesme toute la 
contexture, toute Tidee et tout le raisonnement sont de mon creu et qu'une 
bonne partie des pensees et de Texpression m'appartiennent.*' 

However the Cardinal's attention, on the occasion of this second examina- 
tion of the Academy's work, was not wholly taken up with the embellish- 
ments. The manuscript will furnish proof that the four marginal notes in 
his own hand were written at this time and are all to be found in that part of 
the work for which Chapelain stood sponsor, and which he considered the 
most "solid" part of the work. Pellisson (p. 92) even asserts that the Car- 

" Tallemant des Reaux. op. cii. I. 438. 

** Lett res de M. de Gombauld, Paris, 1647, 309. To judge from the conclusion of the letter, 
Gombauld was quite in accord with Chapelain, as to the form most appropriate for this work of the 
Academy; in which: il est souvcnt plus besoin d'cmployer les termes de TEscolle, que ceux de la 
vraye Eloquence. 

"Concerning the conclusion (pcroraison) see below, p. 10. 

" Lettres, I. 193 and 203. The letters are dated the 25th of January and the 2l8t of February 
respectively, 1638. 
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dinal went so far as to delegate the task of [iie final revision to Sirmond, 
who in his turn failed to satisfy the exacting patron of the "■Immortals." 
I But that thi^ was any more than a passing su^estion to Sirmond, who 
ms to have been present for another matter, that he might try his hand at 
e task, is highly improbable." All the evidence seems to warrant the con- 
* flusion that conferences were held, thai a more definite understanding was 
reached, that a final careful revision was made by Chapelain, assisted some- 
what by Gombauld and Cerisy, that a clean copy was prepared, and that the 
ISf*tti»i^nls de VAcademxe Fran(aisc sur Ic Cid were finally printed in their 
Inal fonn early in December, 1637. 
ihi 
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Chapelaiu's manuscript passed early into the possession of the Biblio- 
leque Imperiale and listed under YS666 of Les Belles Lettres in volume I. 
of the catalogue of 1750. In 1861 it was removed from the Departement des 
Imprimes to the Departement des Manuscrits. No. 5.Mi, Supplement Fran- 
gajs. At present it is to l>e consulted in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Fonds 
Fran(;ais, Reser\e 15045. It is a little in-quarto, in excellent fondition, 
tastefully and solidly bound. It contains the preamble, the critique and the 
conclusion which is preceded by a paragraph relating to Scudery's charge of 
plagiarism. 

The body of the maimscript is unmistakably in the hand of Chapelain, not 
only for the original draft but also for all the variants with the exception 
of a score or so of minor changes in a hand which I have been unable to 
identity. These minor variants are all found between pages thirty-five and 
fifty-eight, in the most important part of the work, the critique.'* With few 
exceptions they were adopted in the printed form of the Sentiments. The 
longest occurs on page forty-four (plate I). But the most interesting trace of 
this unknown utiter is found on tJie margin of page forty-eight. The Senli- 
■nts are here discussing, and condemning, the failure of the king to take 
■oper measures for the protection of Seville. Scudery pointed out that the 
[fig's orders in this regard had not been obeyed. To this Chapelain objected 
that good orders are so frequently disobeyed that disobedience in this case 
might be considered fairly probable. He adds: Toutesfois ce n'est pas par 
cette raison que le Poete se pent defeiidre, la veritable estant que le Roy 
n'avoit point donne d'ordre pour resister aux Mores (comme il en avoit eu 
intention), de peitr de mettre la vilJe en trop grande alarme. Now opposite 
this sentence, one reads this observation in the unknown hand: L'adi'is 
mofrmr on a veu leurs vaisseaux. These two expressions refer to verses 
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607 and 628 of the Cid and were probably designed to suggest a criticism 
which might have been made, namely: the king's remark: Pavis etant tnal 
sur, is inconsistent with what he had said twenty verses before : on avu dix 
vaisseaiix De nos vieux ennemis arhorer les drapeaux. This suggestion, 
however, was not followed and it seem^to have had no influence upon the 
wording of this particular passage. But ihe presence of it in the margin 
implies an interested party whose identity we should like to know. 

The only other contemporary handwriting in the manuscript comes from 
the pens of Richelieu and his secretary Citois in the form of seven marginal 
notes. Three of these notes are in the hand of the secretary and occur on 
pages five, twenty-nine and thirty (plate II). The first concerns a reference 
made by Chapelain to the disputes which arose in Italy on the subject of the 
Pastor Fido of Guarini and the Gerusalemme I-iberata of Tasso, w^ith a re- 
flection on the advantages to be derived from literary discussions. The note 
reads : L'applaudissement et le blasme du Cid n'est qu'entre les doctes et les 
ignorans, au lieu que les autres deux pieces ont este entre les gens d'esprit. 
Pellisson remarked (p. 90) that this note "shows that he [Richelieu] was 
convinced" that Corneille*s work **sinned against ^the rules." This inter- 
pretation has been accepted generally, and the circumstance cited, as a proof 
of the Cardinal's unfavorable attitude against the poet of the Cid, But 
what ground is there for such an interpretation? The note can hardly be 
construed as anything more than an observation, let fall in passing, upon the 
quarrel of the Cid rather than upon the Cid itself. And, moreover, the 
observation was fully justified by the tone of certain participants in the 
quarrel who sought to make merry over the "unfailing snivel," which was 
said to "distil" from the "alambic" of the poet's nose, and who threatened 
the poet with personal violence if he ventured to show himself in Paris." 
That Richelieu was concerned with this phase of the quarrel is evidenced by 
the above cited letter, written at his instigation by Boisrobert to Mairet: 
quand elle [son Eminence] a reconnu que de ces contestations naissoient 
enfin des injures, des outrages, et_des menaces, II a pris aussi-tot resolution 
d'en arreter le cours.*® 

The second note penned by the secretary is more interesting, in that it 
offers sure proof, that these three notes in the hand of Citois were added 
at the time of Richelieu's first examination of Chapelain's "sketch" 
(ebauche). The propriety of representing Rodrigue more intent upon 
avenging his father's death than zealous in winning his mistress, is being 
discussed. Chapelain's first draft read: II ne luy suflit pas de vouloir 
vaincre le Conte pour reparer I'aflFront de sa Race, il le veut encore tuer, 
bien que sa mort ne fust pas necessaire pour sa satisfaction. The marginal 

" A. Gast^, op. cit., 345 ff. 

** A. Caste, op. cit. 353. For effect of this marginal note upon the pattage concerned, see t«xt, 
page 18. 
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note queries: Faut voir si la piece le dit; car si cela n'est point on auroit 

lort de (aire croire a Rodrigue qu'il voulust tuer le Conte, puisqu'on fait 

souveni en telles occasions ce qu'on ne veut pas faire. In the revision which 

followed the Cardinal's exaniinalion, Cliapelain introduces from verse 275 

E ihe Cid, the phrase "Meurs ou tue," in order tO; justify what he had 

ritteii. In the tinal revision after the Cardinal's second examination, this 

tation is cancelled. 

The facsimile itself is a sufficient commentary on the third and last mar- 
Itial note in the hand of Citois : Bon mais se pouvoit mieux exprimer. The 
Wef interest of these notes consists less in what they contain than in what 
suggest of the Cardinal's attitude at this time. Taken as they stand, 
bconsequential remarks jotted down by a secretary, they give very little 
widence of that literary jealousy, of thai persecution of the Cid and of that 
ranny over the Academy that has hecome almost proverbial. 

But as opposition developed and as in consequence the timidity of the 
ademicians increased. Ihe Cardinal's interest increased and his domination 
Bithin the Academy became more pronounced.-' This is graphically rcpre- 
Bited by the fact that the other four marginal notes (plate III) arc in his 
ivn hand. They are short and direct: II faut un exemple: II faut un lem- 
B-ament; T! ne faut point dire cela si absolument; II faut adoucir cette cx- 
ession. All four relate to passages contained in tlie critique. Chapelain 
ns able to satisfy these categoric imperatives in ihe interiinears with little 
luble except for the first: II fant un exemple, Chapelain discussed here 
E species of verisimilitude required in poetry. It will be recalled that the 
Ordinal examined the Academy's judgment for the second time in October, 
I it was at that time doubtless that he wrote these: II faul's. Now there 
I manuscript letter of Chapelain to Boisrobert dated the fifth of Novem- 
ber which seems very clearly to relate to this passage. Monsieur: — Tout 
ce qu'il a pleu a Son Eminence de faire escrire sur le sujet du Merveilleux 
est digne d'Elle en solidite et en clarte, et s'il eust este en cet endroit question 
pri nci pale men t de trailter de celle matiere. il eust fallu suyvre de point en 
point son intention et ses termes. Mais Elle se souvicndra. s'il luy plaist, 
qu'il s'y agit seulement du vraysemblable et qu'il n'y est parle du Merveilleux 
que par occasion, de sorte qu'on ne pourroit estendre la doctrine qui le 
regarde sans s'eloigner I'esprit de son principal objet. aquel I'ordre nie- 
thodique veut qu'il demeure attache. Cest pourquoy avec tout le respect 
que je dois et sans amour pour mes imaginations, je vous diray que mon 
sentiment seroit qu'on laissast tout ce j'avois dit du Merveilleux, et je croy 
que la doctrine du vraysemblable en paroislroit plus nette. Mandes moy, 
s'il Aous plaist, la volonte de son Eminence afin que je la suyve de point en 
point, et que j'essaye de la satisfaire, si elle continue dans le dessein que 
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Ton traitte icy du Merveilleux. Vous scaves ma deference absolue, et Ic 
voeu d'obeissance aveugle que j'ay fait pour tout ce qui vient de sa part** 
The demand of his Eminence was not productive of any results as far as 
the manuscript is concerned, but in the printed form of the Sentiments one 
finds at this very point (see text, p. 28) the story of Hecuba who, having 
gone to the seashore to wash the body of her dead daughter, sees at the 
same time the corpse of her son cast upon the shore by the waves, and 
introduced as an example of the extraordinaire et merveilleux. It is very 
probable that Chapelain, "le circonspectissime" finally concluded that it 
would be wiser to incorporate in the final copy of the Sentiments this little 
tidbit of: ce qu'il a pleu a Son Eminence de faire escrire sur le sujet du 
Merveilleux. 

These seven marginal notes due to the care of Richelieu are, with the 
possible exception of the first, wholly stylistic. There is nothing in them to 
indicate that he was seeking a condemnation of a poet in whom, it is often 
said, he absurdly saw a dangerous literary rival. His most evident care was 
that the work which had been undertaken should be, according to the phrase 
quoted by Chapelain, phis digne de I'Academie, It was a question of style. 
His conception in this regard is revealed in the prefatory Discours to the 
Amour Tyrannique (Scudery, 1639) written by Sarrasin, avowedly under 
Richelieu's direction, and addressed to the Academy. II me suflira de 
traitter cette matiere avec la simplicite et Tordre qui sont necessaires au 
stile dogmatique. Toutesfois, d'autant que ce stile est d'ordinaire espineux, 
et que Tordre tout simple est sec et sterile, ce ne sera sans temperer en 
quelques lieux cette durete et cette secheresse et sans donner quelque chose 
au volupte de Tesprit. 

The preamble occupies eight and one-half pages in Chapelain's manu- 
script. It is distinguished from all the rest by its lack of manuscript cor- 
rections or changes.*" The accompanying facsimile (plate IV) may be 
taken as quite representative of this whole portion of Chapelain's "sketch." 
All the pages contain, like this one, frequent underscorings and occasional 
lines and crosses in the margins. I have been unable to discover any con- 
stant relation between these markings and the subsequent changes which it 
underwent. 

The Critique begins at the middle of page nine and extends to the middle 
of page fifty-eight. The statements made above (p. 3), that Chapelain 
continued in charge of this portion of the work throughout the whole period 
of the Academy's intervention in the affair, is graphically represented in the 
facsimile offered by plate V. The changes made in the interlinears and at 
the bottom of the page are products of the first revision ; the rewriting of 

^ Biblioth^ue Nationals Fonds Francais. Nouvelles Acquisitions, No. 1885. fol. 220. 

" Only two unimportant verbal changes. This absence of changes conBrms the position taken 
above (p. 3), that when the manuscript was returned after the Cardinars first examination, a 
division of labor was effected. 
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whole passage, in the right hand margin, is the result of the second re- 
vision, made after the Cardinal's inlerveniion and re-examination of Octo- 
'^ter (p. 3), Similar evidences of this two-fold revision are numerous. 
^However, except in cases like the above, it is frequently impossible to deter- 
'Snine whether a given variant is the result of the first or second revision. On 
•the other hand there are a number of passages which have evidently been 
retouched as many as three or four times. For example, in the accompany- 
ing facsimile (plate VI), there is no way of determining whether the 
considerable marginal change which appears about the middle of the page 
is a result of the first or second reworking. The passage at the bottom has 
been reworded at least four times, although that does not mean of course 
that the whole passage went through that many revisions. Two or three 
rewordings may very well have been made at a single sitting. These cases 
are entirely representative of the processes through which this whole portion 
of Chapelain's manuscript passed. 

Next to the pages containing the marginal notes, due to the Cardinal, 
the most inleresling page is shown in the accompanying plate VII. The 
paragraph, nearly all of which is contained in our facsimile, begins as fol- 
lows; En suitte I'Observateur descrive la cause principale qui I'a engage 
a cette censure du Cid. Au moins le jugeons nous ainsy non seulement par 
les aigreurs et les railleries dont il a seme son ouvrage raais encore par cc 
;'il dit vers la fin que la reputation commune de ceux qui font des ters lui 
mis les armes a la main pour la proteger, etc. It will be noted that this 
isage is. in sum, a justification of Scudery and a censure of Cornctlle. 
Now it is evident from the lack of manuscript variants and the very deter- 
mined way in which it is crossed out that this passage was cancelled at the 
very beginning; that is, at the time when it was returned to its author after 
the Cardinal's first examination. It was ihen removed by his coimsel, or at 
least with his consent, since it was never restored in any form. And that is 
another bit of evidence that Richelieu was more concerned with the academic 
side of the work than with venting his spite upon a poet of whom he was 
jealous. =' 

The Critique comes to an end in the middle of page fifty-eight. The 
;t three counts of Scudery's indictment against the Cid (sec p. 1) having 
argued, provision is made for the fourth (plate VIII): Icy entrera 
'fxamen dt-s vers, corresponding to: Qu'il [le Cid] a beaucoup dc mcschanx 
This is followed by a brief but mucli belabored paragraph on Scudery's 
last charge: Que presque tout ce qu'il [le Cid] a de bcaitte:: soul dcrrobees. 
This following of Scudery's sequence of charges suggests that in the bcgin- 
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ning, Chapelain and his colleagues considered themselves more directly con- 
cerned with the criticisms of Scudery than with the Cid itself. And this 
impression is strengthened by the title which Chapelain first gave the work: 
Les Sentimens de V Academic Franqoise touchant les Observations faittes 
sur la Tragi-comedie du Cid. In following out this intention, if intention it 
was, the Academy would have satisfied the article inserted in its statutes 
through action of the Parlement de Paris when these statutes were ratified ; 
viz., L'Academie ne pourra connoitre que de la langue f rangoise, et des livrcs 
qu'elle aura faits, ou qu*on exposera a son jugement (Pellisson, p. 47). But, 
in that case, why did the attack shift to the Cid"^ Was it because the Academy 
simply followed the general drift of the Quarrel of the Cid? Was it because 
a judgment on the Cid seemed to the Academy's patron to be a work: plus 
digne de V Academic than a judgment on a criticism of the Cid, or, as one of 
Corneille's partisans put it, entre le Cid et un Libelle"? This would account 
possibly for the removal of the passage which discusses personally the 
Scudery versus Corneille controversy (see above, p. 9). It would account 
for the little importance which Chapelain seemed to attach to Corneille's 
"submission" to the Academy, as manifested in the letter cited above (p. 2) 
and to the growing pressure put upon him to give his consent. It would ex- 
plain, too, the constantly growing repugnance on the part of some members 
of the Academy (Chapelain, Gombauld) to an assumption of the task of 
judging a work so popular as the O'rf.^* These are merely conjectures to 
which objections will not be lacking. 

The accompanying facsimile (plate IX) is quite representative of the 
manuscript appearance of the last portion of Chapelain's "sketch" of the 
Academy's judgment on the Cid. It is evident that this part, the conclusion 
(la pcroraison), has undergone but one revision. The reason for this is not 
at all clear. One is tempted to connect it with the animated scene which is 
said to have taken place some time after the Cardinal's second examination 
of the Academy's work. On this occasion, says Pellisson (p. 92) il [Chape- 
lain] le [Richelieu] vit s'echauffer et se mettre en action, jusque-la que sa- 
dressant a lui, il le prit et le retint tout un temps par ses glands, comme on 
fait sans y penser, quand on veut parler fortement a quelqu'un et le con- 
vaincre de quelque chose. The Academy's historian gives no hint of what 
the Cardinal was pleading for: did he want the peroraison embellished? An 
examination of our parallel edition of the manuscript and the printed text 
will lend some weight to that assumption. In that case we should be in- 
clined to connect this occurrence with a letter which Chapelain wrote to 
Bourzeys on the nineteenth of November, 1637. Dans la passion que 
j'avois d'entendre Taction que vous me distes, il ne me souvenoit pas qu'un 



^ A. Caste, of. cit. 325. 

^ For a development of these points see my article, p. 353 £; and p. 356 ff. 
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moment devant M. Tabbe de Serisy [Cerisy] avoit tire parolle de moy que 
cc mesme jour et a Theure mesme j'irois ches luy pour travailler conjointe- 
ment avec luy et Mr. Desmarests a ce que la Compagnie avoit resolu que 
Von diroit d, la louange des beaux endroits du Cid.^"^ Was this conference of 
these three important academicians held for the purpose of revising this 
important portion of the Academy's work according to the wishes of its pa- 
tron; or was it merely to prepare the copy for the printer? In view of the 
date of the letter, the latter supposition seems rather more probable. 

Such are the principal features of Chapelain's manuscript of the Senti- 
ments de tAcademie Fran^aise sur la Tragi-comedie du Cid. Although it 
was not the copy from which the work was printed, comparison with the 
printed text will confirm Chapelain's assertion that "the whole idea" and 
"all the reasoning" are to be placed to his credit. The corrections. — Ri- 
chelieu's marginal notes even, — indicate that the work was undertaken in 
good faith and completed with an academic integrity becoming to an institu- 
tion which proposed, says the Abbe d'Olivet, to : Porter notre langue a sa per- 
fection, et nous epurer le gout, soit pour I'eloquence, soit pour la poesie. 
The plates which follow graphically reflect: un des moyens dont les Aca- 
demiciens serviroient pour parvenir a la perfection ; I'examen et la correction 
de leurs propres ouvrages, ... on examineroit serieusement le sujet et la 
maniere de la traiter, les arguments, le style, le nombre et chaque mot en 
particulier. These pages are among the earliest of those pen-scarred fields 
upon which succeeding generations of French writers have struggled to gain 
a mastery of an at least technically perfect form of literary expression. 



^ Lettns, I. 9. IW. 
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que par le vray, ^^H 

qut ^H 

suivre ^^H 

Mais ^1 


29 ^B 
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ils doivent 

par sa reflexion 

resuite, tors que le Po*te 


ilsse 

B 

Vray 


imm 

111 n;l: 

:| Ml;! 


que par le second 

lequel 

qu'ils 

persuader et de suyvre leur guide sur sa 

BC 
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^ doivent avoir tela de c-om- 
^T^ mun que soit par la premiere notion de 
I'esprit, soit par la reflexion sur toutes les 
jutrtics dont il resuite, les Auditeurs ou 
les Spectateurs lorsque le Po4te le leur 
expose se portent k croire sans autre preuve 
qu'ils ne conliennent rien que de vray, 
pource qu'ils n'y voyent rien qui y repugne. 

A 

Or le vraysem- 
blable plustost que le Vray dans la doc- 
trine d'Aristote est pour cela le partage de 
la Poesie Epiquc et Dramatique, 

qu'ayant pour fin I'uti- 
litc dc I'Auditeur ou du Spectateur et!e se 
sert bien plus commodement du Vraysem- 
blable que du Vray pour parvenir k cette 
fin, et y conduit bicn plus facile- 
nient les hommes par cet instrument 
qui ne trouve point de re- 
sistance en eux, qu'elle ne feroit par le 
Vray. lequel pourroit estre si estrange et 

comme faux et refuseroient de s'en laisser 
persuader. 

A 

Mais commc plusieurs ehoses sont re- 
quises pour produire le Vraysem- 
blahtc, k scavoir I'observation 

• Alter, ayoiil tour/,,, an. il x cemlHit, is writtc 
cireCully aomA out. Il wu (ppaKatl; nneelled 
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une faute est ^^M 
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aymi pecher contre celtes dc la Nature. ^^M 
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•" Co qui surpasse toute sorte de creance, 

sage Fille mais de la plus 
despoiiill^e d'honneur et d'humanitS. En 
cccy il ne s'agit pas simplement d'assembler 
plusiewrs aventures diverses et grandea en 
une si petite cstendue de temps, mais de 
foire entrer dans un mesme 
esprit enlre deux Soleils" 

deuK pens^es si opposies 
I'une h I'autre, comme sont la poursuitte 
de la mort d'un Pere et le consentement 
d'espouser son meurtrier, la premiere des- 
quelles par raison devoit donner ime eter- 
nelle exclusion k la derniere. 
L'Authcur Espagnol en tet endroit a 
moins pechd contre la bienseance, faisant 
passer quelques jours entre cette pour- 
suite et ce consentement. Et le Frangois 
pour se renfermer dans la regie des 
vingtquatrc heures est beaucoup plus sorty 
de celles de la Nature, et en corrigeant 
1' inobservance de I'Art de son original est 
tomba dans une beaucoup plus importante 
erreur. 

Tout ce que I'Observateur dit aores 
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Tordre de son Pere qui 
luy dit, Meurs ou iue, 
sans deliberer, ny 
dire qu*il peut le venger 
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te, il va encore avec des- 
sein de le tuer 
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REMARQUES 

SUR LES VERS 
AcTE I 

SCENE PREMIERE 

Entre tous ces Amans dont la jeune ferveurp 

Ce mot de ferveur, est plus propre pour la devotion que pour Tamour ; 
mais suppose qu'il fust aussi bon en cet endroit q}x*ardeur ou desir, jeune s'y 
accommoderoit fort bien, contre Tavis de rObservateur. 

Ce n'est pas que Chimene escoute teurs soupirs, 
Ou d'un regard propke anime leurs desirs. 

La remarque de TObservateur n'est pas considerable, qui juge qu'il falloit 
dire, ou que d'un regard propice elle anime , etc., par ce que ces deux vers ne 
contiennent pas deux sens differends, pour obliger a dire, ou qu'eUe animeJ'^ 

Elle n'oste d pas un ny donne d'esperance, 

II falloit, ny ne donne, et Tobmission de ce ne, avec la transposition de 
pas un, qui devoit estre a la fin, font que la phrase n'est pas Franqoise.' 
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Don Rodrigue sur tout, n'a trait en son visage, 

Qui d'un homme de coeur ne soit la haute image, v. 29-30. 

C'est une hyperbole excessive de dire que chaque trait d'un visage soit 
une Image et haute, n'est pas un epithete propre en ce lieu ; outre que sur 
tout est mal place, ce qui Ta fait paroistre bas a TObservateur/' 

(Tant qu'a dure sa force), a passS pour menfeille, v. 34. 
Cette facon de parler a este mal reprise par TObservateur J** 

Ses rides sur son front ont grave ses exploits, v. 35. 
Les rides marquent les annees, mais ne gravent point les exploits." 

n Xhe first verse of the early editions. Scud^ry declared that to speak of le jeune fervent, was to 
speak: Pranoois en Allemand. que de donner de la jeunesse k la ferveur; cette Epithete n'est pas ^ en 
son lieu. Et fort improprement nous dirions. ma jeune i)eine, ma jeune douleur, ma jeune inquietude 
ma jeune crainte et miUe autres semblables termes impropres. This whole first edition was rewritten 
in later editions of the Cid, i)erhap8 on account of the Academy's contention that it was improper to 
allow an humble character like Blvire to open the tragedy. See p. 50. 

** These are verses five and six of the early editions. Scud^ry maintained that the coastruction 
demanded: ni que d'un regard propice elle anime leurs desirs. 

M Xiu^ is verse eight of the early editions. It was not criticized by Scud^ry. 

^ Scudfry made no comment upon these verses in his verse criticisms, nor have I been able to find 
elsewhere in his Observations anything to justify the Academy's allusion at the end of this "Remark." 
The verMS were retained. 

*• Scudfry: H falloit dire a pass6 pour une merveille. The verse remained unchanged. 

" Not criticised by Scud^ry. The verse remained unchanged. 
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L'heure a present m'appelle au conseil qui s'assemble. 

A present est bas et inutile, comme a rcmarque TObscrvateur, ct qui 
s'assemble, n'est pas inutile comme il a crcu.** 

SCENE SECONDE 

Et que tout se dispose d leurs contentemens, 
II eust este mieux a leur contentement.^^ 

Deux mots dont tous vos sens doivent estre charmes, 

Cela est mal repris par TObservateur, par ce qu'en Poesic tous les sens 
signifient le sens interieur, c'est a dire de Tame, et que dans une extreme 
joye les sens exterieurs mesmes sont comme charmes.*® 

Puis'je a de tels discours donf%er quelque croyancef 

II valloit mieux dire, a ce discours, car n'ayant dit que deux mots, on nc 
pent pas dire qu'elle ait fait des discours."^ 

SCENE TRoisiESME (seconde) 

Uinformer avec soin comme va son amour, v. 64.** 

L'Observateur a bien repris cet endroit. II falloit dire vous informer 
d'elle}^ 

Madame toutefois (parmi leurs bons succes). v. 71. 
En cet emistiche toutefois est mal place."* 

mets la main sur mon cceur, 
Et voy comme il se trouble, au nom de son vainqueur. v. 83-84. 

En tout cet endroit le nom de Rodrigue n'a point este prononce. Elle 

''Scud^ry: Ce mot 6.'k present, est trop bas pour les vers; et qui s'assemble est superflu. il 
sufTisoit de dire, l'heure m'appelle au Conseil. This verse is one of eight which were rewritten; it oorres* 
ponds to verse 39 of the final editions of the Cid which reads: 39. // aUait au constUt domi I'hemre qm 
Pressait. (var.: dont l'heure qu'il firessait.) 

^ Not criticized by Scud6ry. It was the second verse of the second scene in the first edition. It 
was rejected when Corneille made over the two scenes into one. 

">Scud^ry: II n'est point vray qu'une bonne nouvelle charme tous les sens; puis que la Veue. 
rOdorat, le Goust ni I'Attouchement, n'y peuvent avoir aucune part. Cette figure qui fait prendre une 
partie pour le tout, et qui chez les s^avants s'api)elle Sinecdoche. est icy trop hyperbolyqtie. Compare 
with this verse, which was the fifth in the second scene of the first edition, verse 3 of later editions: Tons 
mes sens d mot-mime en sont encor charmis. 

•^ Not criticized by Scud6ry. This verse seems to correspond to the two following (9-10) of later 
editions. 

Apprends-moi de nouveau quel espoir j'en dois Prendre; 
Un si charmanl discours ne se Peut trop entendre. 

"> Prom this point on the verse numbers will be those of Marty-Laveaux. After the edition of 1664, 
when the first two scenes were combined in one. this became the second scene. 

M Scud^ry: II dcvoit y avoir. .... vous informer (et non pas I'informer) comme quoy va son 
amour, et non pas comme va son amour. The verse was changed to: 
Demander en quel Point se trouve son amour. 

•* Not criticized by Scud6ry. The verse was not changed. 
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veut peut-estre entendre son nom par ce jeune Chevalier, mais il le designe 
seulement, et ne le nomme pas."' 

Mais je n'en veux point suivre oii ma gloire s' engage, v. 97. 
Ce dernier mot net dit pas asses pour signifier, ma gloire court fortune?^ 

A poHSser des soupirs, pour ce que je desdaigne. v. 118. 

Desdaigne, dit trop pour sa passion, car en effect elle rcstimoit. Elle 
vouloit dire, pour ce que je devrois desdaignerV 

(Cet hymen m'est fatal), je le crains et souhaitte. v. 121. 

L'usage veut que Ton repete I'article le, d'autant plus que les deux verbes 
sont de signification fort differente, et qu'autrement le mot de souhaitte, 
sans Tarticle, fait attendre quelque chose en suitte.** 

Ma gloire et mon amour out tous deux tant d'appas 
Que je meurs s'il s^acheve, et ne s^acheve pas, v. 123-124. 

Le premier vers ne s'entend point, et le second est bien repris par 
rObservateur. II falloit, s'il s'acheve, et s^il ne s'acheve pas: parce que 
cet, et, conjoint ce qui se doit separer.*® 

(Elle rendra le calme) d vos esprits flottans, v. 131. 

L'Observateur a mal repris cet endroit, pour ce que les passions sont 
comme des vents qui agitent Tesprit, et donnent lieu a la metaphore; et 
quant au pluriel esprits, il se pent fort bien mettre en Poesie pour signi- 
fier, resprit?"" 

Pour souffrir la vertu si long temps au supplice. v. 134. 

Cette expression n'est pas achevee. On ne dit point souffrir quelqu'un 
au supplice, mais bien souffrir que quelqu'un soit au supplice; outre (\VL'estre 
au supplice, laisse une fascheuse image en Tesprit.*^ 

Ma plus douce esperance est de perdre I'espoir, v. 135. 

Ce vers est beau, et TObservateur Ta mal repris, pource qu'elle ne 
pouvoit rien esperer de plus avantageux pour sa guerison, que de voir 
Rodrigue tellement lie a Chimene, qu'elle n'eust plus lieu d'esperer sa 
possession.** 

•» Not criticized by Scud^ry. Verses left unchanged. 

** Not criticised by Scud6ry. Verse left unchanged. 

■^ Not criticized by Scud^ry. Verse left unchanged. 

** Not criticized by Scud^ry. Verse left unchanged. 

** Scudiry did not criticize the first verse but for the second he remarked: Pour la construction, il 
faloit dire, que je meurs s'il s'acheve. et s'il ne s'acheve pas. Corneille substituted: s'il s'achive ou ne 
s'achive pas. 

** Scud^ry: Je ne tiens pas que cette fagon de faire flotter les esprits soit bonne: joint qu'il falloit 
dire I'esprit, parce que les esprits en plurier, s'entendent des vitaux et des animaux. et non pas de cette 
haute partie de I'ame, oh reside la volont6. The verse remained unchanged. 

** Not criticized by Scud^ry. Corneille changed the verse to: Pour laisser la vertu dans un si long 
snpplic*. 

*■ Scud^ry: Ce vers si je ne me trompe n'est pas loin du galimathias. Verse remained unchanged . 
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Par vos commandetnens Chimene vous vient voir, v. 136. 

Ce vers est bas, et la fagon de parler n'est pas Frangoise, pource qu'on 
ne dit point, un tel vous vient voir par vos commandemens?^ 

Cet hymenie d trois esgalement importe. v. 145. 

Ce vers est mal tourne, et a trois apres hymenie dans le repos du vers, 
fait un fort mauvais effect.** 

SCENE QUATRiESME (troisicme) 

Vous esleve en un rang (qui n'etoit du qu'a moi). v. 152. 
Cela n'est pas Francois. II faut dire, eslever a un rang.** 

Mais le Roy m'a trouvi plus propre d son desir. v. 164. 

Ce n'est pas bien parler de dire plus propre A son desir, II falloit dire 
plus propre d son sendee, ou bien, plus selon son desir,^^ 

InstruiseZ'le d'exemple, (et rendez-le parfait). v. 183. 
Cela n'est pas Francois, il falloit dire, instruises-le par I'exemple de 
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etc. 

(Instruisez-rexemple, et vous) ressouvenis, 

(Qu'il faut faire a ses yeux ce que vous) enseignis. v. 183-184. 

Rcssouvenes et enseignes, ne sont pas bonnes rimes.** 

(Attaquer une place), ordonner une armSe, v. 189. 

Ce n'est pas bien parler Francois, quelque sens qu'on luy veuille donner, 
et ne signifie point, ny mettre une armee en bataille, ny establir dans une 
armee I'ordre qui y est necessaire.** 

Sans may vous passerics bien tost sous d'autres loix, 

Et si vous ne m'avies vous n'auries plus de Rois, v. 199-200. 

II y a contradiction en ces deux vers, car par la mesme raison qu'ils pas- 
seroient sous d'autres loix, ils pourroient avoir d'autres Rois.^^° 

•> Not criticized by Scuddry. Verse remained unchanged. 
•* Not criticized by Scud6ry. Verse remained unchanged. 
•» Not criticized by Scud6ry. Verse remained unchanged. 
** Not criticized by Scud6ry. Comeillc changed verses 163-164: 

Vous choisissant peut-Hre on eUt Pu mieux choisir, 

Mais le Rot m'a trouvi plus propre d son di^ir\ 
to: 

La faveur I' a Pu faire autant que le mSrite; 

Mais on doit ce respect au pouvoir absolu. 
•' Not criticized by Scud^ry. See following note. 
•• Not criticized by Scuddry. Verses changed to: 

Instruisez-le d'exemple, et rende%4e parfait, 

Expliquant d ses yeux vos lecons par I'effet. 
•• Not criticized by Scud6ry. In the editions of 1660-1664. ranger was substituted for ordonner whici 
was, however, finally restored. 

'" Not criticized by Scud6ry. Corneille changed the second verse to: 

Et vous auriez bientdt vos ennemis pour roi%. 
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Le Prince pour essay de generositi, v. 203. 

L'Observateur reprend mal cet endroit, en ce qu'il dit qu'il y a quelque 
consonance d'essay, avec generositi, car il n'y en a point.*®^ 

Gagneroit des combats, (marchant a mon cote), v. 204. 

L'Observateur a repris cette fagon de parler avec quelque fondement, 
pour ce qu'on ne sgauroit dire qu'improprement gagner des combats}^* 

Parlous-en mieux, le Roy (fait honneur a votre age), v. 221. 

L'Observateur a repris ce vers avec trop de rigueur, pour avoir la 
cesure mauvaise, car cela se souffre quelquefois aux vers de theatre, et 
mesmes en quelques lieux, a de la grace dans les interlocutions, pourveu 
que Ton en use rarement.*®* 

Le premier dont la race a veu rougir son front, v. 228. 

L'Observateur a eu raison de remarquer qu'on ne peut dire, le front 
d'une race}^^ 

Mon ame est satisfaite; 
Et mes yeux d ta main reprochent ta deffaite, 

II y a contradiction en ces deux vers, de dire en mesme temps que son 
ame soit satisfaite, et que ses yeux reprochent a sa main une deffaitte 
honteuse, et qui par consequent luy doit donner du desplaisir.*®' 

SCENE ciNQUiSME (quatriemc) 

Nouvelle digniti fatale d mon bon-heur, 

Faut'it de vostre esclat voir triompher le Comtef v. 247 and 249. 

Triompher de I'esclat d'une digniti, ce sont de belles paroles qui ne 
signifient rien.^®* 

qui tombe sur mon chef (rejaillit sur son front). 

L'Observateur est trop rigoureux de reprendre ce mot de chef, qui 
n'cst point tant hors d'usage qu'il dit.*®^ 

im Scud6ry: Ce mot d'essay, et celui de generosity, estant si pres Tun de I'autre. font une fausse 
rime dans le vers, bien desagreable, et que Ton doit tousjours esviter. Comeille rewrote the original 
couplet: 

Le Prince, pour essai de ginirosiU, 
Gcgneroit des combats marchant d mon cdU\ 
to: 

Le Prince d mes cdUs feroit dans les combats 
V essai de son courage d V ombre de mon bras\ 
>** Scud^ry: On dit bien gagner une bataille, mais on ne dit point, il a gagn6 le combat. See pre - 
ceding note. 

1** Scttd^ry: La cesure manque h, ce vers. Verse remained unchanged, except for the substitution 
of Vhonneur, for honneur, in the edition of 1644. 

>M Scttdiry: Je trouve que le front d'une race, est une aisez estrange chose: il ne falloit plus que 
dire, let bras de ma lignte; et les cuisses de ma posterity. The verse remained unchanged. Marty- 
Laveaux gives ma race instead of la race. 

1" Not criticized by Scud^. These verses along with two following were removed in later editions. 
>** Not criticised by Scud^. The verses remained unchanged. 

»* Scttd£ry: Cette facon de dire le chef, pour la teste, est hors de mode: et I'Auteur du Cid a tort 
d'en user si sonvent. This verse and three preceding it were removed in editions after 1656. 
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SCENE sixiESME (cinquiemc) 

Je le remets au tien pour venger et punir. v. 272. 
Venger et punir est trop vague, car on ne s^it qui doit estre venge, ny 
qui doit estre puny.*®* 

(Meurs ou tue). Au surplus, (pour ne te point flatter), v. 275. 

Ce terme est bien repris par TObservateur, pour estre bas, mais la 
faute est legere.*®* 

5"^ faire un (beau) rampart de (mille) funeraUles. 

L'Observateur a bien repris cet endroit, car le mot de funeraiUes, ne 
signifie point des corps morts.**® 

Plus Voffenseur est cher, (et plus grande est Toffense). v. 285. 

L'Observateur a quelque fondement en sa reprehension, de dire que 
ce mot offenseur, n'est pas en usage, toutesfois estant a souhaitter qu'il y 
fust, pour opposer a offense, cette hardiesse n'est pas condannable.*** 

SCENE SEPTiESME (sixicme) 

L'un eschaufe mon coeur, Vautre retient mon bras. v. 304. 
Eschaufer, est un verbe trop commun a toutes les deux passions. II 
en falloit un qui fust propre a la vengeance, et qui la distinguast de 
Tamour, et mesmes le mot de, flame, qui suit, semble le desirer plustost 
pour la Maistresse que pour le Pere.**^ 

A mon aveuglement rendes un peu de jour, v. 314. 

L'Observateur n'a pas bien repris en cet endroit, pource que Ton pcut 
dire V aveuglement, pour Vesprit aveuglf}^* 

Je dots d ma Maistresse aussi bien qu'd mon Pere, v. 322. 

Je dais est trop vague. II devoit estre determine a quelque chose qui 
exprimast ce qu'il doit.*** 

*•• Not criticized by Scud6ry. Verse remained unchanged. 

***Scud6ry: Ce mot de surplus est de Chicane, et non de Poesie, ny de la Cour. Verse remained 
unchanged. 

^"> Scud6ry: J'aurois basti ce rampart de corps morts. et d'armes bris6es, et non pas de funeraiUes; 

cette phrase est extravagante. et ne veut rien dire. Corneille rewrote the original couplet: of which the 

first verse was: 

Je I'ai ru tout sanglant, au milieu des batailtes, 
to: 

Je I'ai vu, tout couvert de sang et de poussiire. 

Porter partout I'effroi dans une armie entiire. v. 277-278. 

1^^ Scud^ry: Cc mot d'offenceur n'est point Francois: et quoy que son Autheur se croye asses 

grand homme pour enrichir la langue, et qu'il use sou vent de ce terme nouveau, je penae qa'oa le 

renvoyera avec Isnel. Verse remained unchanged. 

>'< Not criticized by Scud6ry. Corneille substituted: m'anime le caur, for: esckauffe moH cmtr. 

^^ Scud^ry: On ne rend pas le jour k I'aveuglement, mais ouy bien k I'aveugle. ComeiUe rewrote 

the two preceding verses as well as this one. which became: 

L'un me rend malheureux, I'autre indigne du jour, 

"* Not criticized by Scud6ry. Verse remained unchanged. 
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AUons nton ante; (et puisqu'il faut mourir). v. 329. 

L'Observateur n'a pas eu raison de blasmer cette fagon de parler, 
pource qu'elle est en usage, et que Ton parle souvent a soy en s'adressant 
a une des principales parties de soy mesme, comme Fatne et le cceur}^^ 

(Allons mon ame) ; et puis qu'il faut mourir, v. 329. 

Ces paroles ne sont pas une exclamation, comme le remarque TObser- 
vateur, et ont un fort bon sens, puis qu'elles veulent dire que Rodriguc 
estant reduit a la necessite de mourir, quoy qu'il peust arriver, il aymc 
mietix mourir sans offenser Chimene qu'apres Tavoir offensee.^*' 

(Respecter un amour) dont mon ame esgarie. v. 335. 

L'Observateur n'a pas bien repris ce mot esgarie, qui n'est point 
inutile, marquant le trouble de Tesprit.*" 

Allons mon bras, (du moins sauvons Thonneur). v. 339. 

L'Observateur devoit plustost reprendre allons mon bras, ^^allons mon 
ame, pource qu'encore que le bras se puisse quelquesfois prendre pour la 
personne, il ne s'accorde pas bien avec aller}^^ 

Dais-je pas A mon Pere avant qu'a ma Maistresse. v. 342. 

II fait la mesme faute qu'auparavant, il devoit detenminer ce qu'il 
devoit."* 

Je rendray mon sang pur comme je I'ay receu, v. 344. 

L'Observateur n'a pas bien repris cet endroit, car metaphoriquement le 
sang qui a este receu des ayeux, est souille par les mauvaises actions. Et 
ce vers est fort beau."® 

ACTE II 
SCENE PREMIERE 

(Je I'avoue entre nous), quand je luy fis f affront, v. 351. 
II n'a peu dire, je luy fis, car Taction vient d'estre faitte, il falloit dire 
quand je luy ay fait, puis qu'il ne s'estoit point passe de nuit entre deux.^^^ 

i»» Scud^ry: J'atmerois autant dire, allons moy-mesmc, et puis qu'il faut mourir: cette exclamation 
n'a point de sens. The verse remained unchanged. 

1** See preceding note. 

>*' Scudfry: Ce mot d'esgar^e n'est mis que pour rimer, (with assurie, following verse) et n'a nxille 
signification en cet endroit. Verse remained unchanged. 

>*• Not criticized by Scud^ry. Verse unchanged except for transposition of sauvons and du moins. 

**• Not criticised by Scud^ry. Verse changed to: Je dots tout d mon pire, etc. 

*"Scud^: Je ne sgay dans quel Aphorisme d'Hipocrate, I'Autheur a remarqu6, qu'une mauvaise 
action corrompt le sang, mais contre ce qu'il dit, je croy plus raisonnablement, que Rodrigue I'a tout 
bmsl^, ftrnx cette noire melancholic qui le possede. Verse remained unchanged. 

>» Not criticised by Scud6ry. Corneille substituted for the phrase in question: mon sang un Peu 
trop ckuud. 
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Ce grand courage, grandeur de Voffense, grand crime 
et quelque grand qu'U fust. v. 354, 358, 366, 367. 

L'Observateur est trop rigoureux de reprendre ces repetitions, dont 
la premiere n'est pas considerable, estant esloignee de cinq vers, et en la 
seconde la repetition de quelque grand qu'il soit (sic), est entierement 
necessaire, et a mesme de la grace.*** 

Qui passent le commun des satisfactions, v. 360. 
Cette fagon de parler est des plus basses, et peu Franqoise.*** 

(Pour le faire abolir) sont plus que suffisans. v. 368. 

L'Observateur Ta bien repris, non pas en ce qu'il dit que cette fagon 
de parler ne signifie rien, car elle est aisement entendue, mais en ce 
qu'elle est basse.*** 

SCENE SECONDE 

S(ais-tu que ce vieUlard fut la mesme vertu. 

La vaillance et Vhonneur de son temps, le sgais-tuf v. 399-400. 

On ne doit parler ainsi que d'un homme mort, car D. Di^^e estant 
vivant son fils devoit croire qu'il estoit encore la vertu et Thonneur de 
son temps, et il devoit dire, est la mesme vertu, etc.**' 

Le Comte respond, peut-estre (v. 401), mais c'est mal respondu; car 
absolument on doit sgavoir ou non quelque chose.*** 

Cette ardeur que dans les yeux je porte 

Sgais'tu que c'est son sang? v. 401-402 

Une ardeur ne pent estre appelee sang, par metaphore ny autrement."^ 

A quatre pas d'icy je te le fay sqavoir. v. 403 

Apres avoir dit ces mots, le grand discours qui suit jusques a la fin 
de la Scene est hors de saison."* 

SCENE TROISIESME 

Elle a fait trop de bruit pour ne pas s'accorder. v. 463. 
L'Observateur a mal repris cet endroit, car on dit s^accorder pour 
estre accordi.^** 

"« Scudcry: Pour un grand Poete, voila bien des grandeurs qui se touchent. The criticism had no 
effect but, rather curiously, Corneille substituted soit for the original fust. 

'" Not criticized by Scud6ry. Verse remained unchanged. 

^^ Scud^: Sont plus que suffisans. est une fagon de parler basse et populaire, qui ne veut rien dire. 
The verse remained unchanged. 

»» Not criticized by Scud^ry. V'erse remained unchanged. 

"• Not criticized by Scud6ry. No change. 

^^ Not criticized by Scud6ry. Verses remain unchanged. 

»» Not criticized by Scudcry. Verse remains unchanged. 

>«»Scudery: II faut dire pour n'estre pas accord6e. car elle ne s'accorde point elle mesme. Vtnt 
remained unchanged. 
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Et de ma part mon ame, (a tes ennuis sensible. 

Pour en tarir la source y fera rimpossible). v. 465-466. 

Cela est mal dit, mais pour, fera ^impossible, TObservateur Ta mal 
repris, car I'usage a receu faire impossible, pour dire faire tout ce qui 
est possible}*^ 

Les hommes valeureux le sont du premier coup, v. 483. 

L'Observateur n'a pas eu sujet de reprendre, la bassesse du vers ny 
la phrase du premier coup, mais il le devoit reprendre comme impropre 
en ce lieu, puis qu'il se dit d'une action, et non d'une habitude.*'^ 

Les affronts d I'honneur ne se reparent point, v. 468. 

On dit bien faire affront d quelqu'un, mais non pas faire affront d I'hon- 
neur de quelqu'un,^*^ 

(S'il ne m'obeit point), quel comble d mon ennuy, v. 487. 
Cette phrase n'est pas Frangoise.^*' 

SCENE CINQUIESME 

Vous laissis choir ainsi ce glorieux courage, v. 521. 

Contre Topinion de TObservateur, ce mot de choir n'est point si fort 
impropre en ce lieu qu'il ne se puisse supporter. Celuy d'abbatre eust 
este sans doute meilleur, et plus dans I'usage.*** 

5"* dessous sa valeur ce grand guerrier s^abbat. v. 532. 

L'Observateur a mal repris s^abbat, et il n'y a point d'equivoque vitieuse 
avec Sabat, Mais il devoit remarquer qu'il falloit dire est abattu et non 
pas s'abbat,^*^ 

(Le Portugal se rendre), et ses nobles journees. 

Porter deld les Mers ses hautes destinies, v. 541-542. 

L'Observateur a bien repris ses nobles journees. Car on ne dit point 
les journees d'un homme, pour exprimer les combats qu'il a faits, mais 
on dit bien, la journee d'un tel lieu, pour dire la bataille qui s'y est donnee. 
Et il devoit encore ad j ouster que de nobles journees qui portent de hautes 

*>• Scud6ry: A Ic bien prendre. c*e«t ne vouloir ricn faire que de vouloir faire, ce qu'on ne i)cut faire. 
On pardonne ces fautes, aux petites gens qui s'en servent. mais non pas aux grands Autheurs, tel que le 
croct estre celui du Cid. In accordance with the Academy's criticism, Comeille changed the first phrase 
to: Et tu sais 91M mon dnu. 

I** Scudiry: Ce premier coup, est une phrase trop basse pour la Poesie. Verse remained unchanged. 

<" Not criticized by Scud^. Comeille changed the verse to: De si mortels affronis n* se ri parent 
PoifU. The transposition of this and the preceding remark would seem to indicate careless editing on the 
part of the Academy's committee. 

»" Not criticized by Scud^ry. Verse remained unchanged. 

u* Scudfry: Faire choir un courage, n'est pas proprement parler. Verse remained unchanged. 

I'* Scud^ry: Outre que cette parole de s'abat. a le son trop approchant de celuy du Sabat, il falloit 
dire est abatu, et non pas s'abat. Another case of inadvertance on the part of the Academy's committee 
Vene remained unchanged. 
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destinees au dela des Mers, font une confusion de belles paroles, qui n'ont 
aucun sens raisonnable.*'* 

( Au milieu de TAf rique) arbor er ses lauriers. v. 543. 

Est bien repris par TObservateur, pource que Ton ne peut pas dire, 
arborer un arbre. Le mot A'arborer ne se prend que pour des choscs 
que Ton plante figurement en fagon d'arbres, comme des estandars.**^ 

Mais Madame voyez oH vous partes son bras. v. 547. 
Cette fagon de parler est si bardie qu'elle en est obscure.^'® 

Je veux que cc coifibat demeure pour certain, v. 551. 

Outre que cette phrase est basse, elle est mauvaise, et TAutheur n'cx- 
prime pas bien par la, je veux que ce combat se soit fait}^^ 

Votre esprit va-t-il point bien riste pour sa main. v. 552. 
Cette pointe est mauvaise.**® 

Que veuX'tuf je suis folle et mon esprit s'esgare. 

Mais c'est le moindre mal que V Amour me prepare, v. 553-554. 

II y a de la contradiction, dans le sens de ces vers: car comment 
1' Amour luy peut il preparer un mal qu'elle sent desja. Elle pouvoit bien 
dire, c'est un petit mal a comparaison de ceux que f Amour me prepare}^^ 

SCENE SIXIESME 

Je Vay de vostre part long temps entretenu. v. 559. 

On dit bien je luy ay parte de vostre part, ou bien je Vay entretenu de 
ce que vous m'avez commande de luy dire de vostre part, mais on ne peut 
dire, je lay entretenu de vostre part}*- 

On Va pris tout boUillant encor de sa querelle. v. 574. 

On ne peut dire, boiiillant d'lme querelle, comme on dit, boUillant de 
colere}*^ 

J'obeis et me tats, mais de grace encor, Sire. 

Deux mots en sa deffence. v. 581-582. 

Apres avoir dit j'obeis et me tais, il ne devoit point continuer de 

'»• Scuddry: II falloit dire ses (grands exploits, car scs nobles journees ne disent ricn qui vaillc. The 
verses remained unchanged. 

w Scud6ry: Le mot d'arborcr fort bon pour Ics Estandars, ne vaut ricn pour les arbres. il falloit y 
mettre planter. Corneille changed the verse to: Du sang des Africains arroser ses lauriers. 

'•• Not criticized by Scud^ry. Verse remained unchanged. 

'*» Not criticized by Scud^ry. Corneille changed the verse to: Eh bien Us se battront, Puisque tcus 
le roules. 

'<• Not criticized by Scudcry. Corneille substituted: Mais Rodrigue ira-t-U si loin que vous alles 

"' Not criticized by Scudery. Corneille substituted for the second verse: Tu vois par Id quels m6ux 
cet amour me Prepare. 

1*5 Not criticized by Scudery. Verse remained unchanged. 

'** Not criticized by Scudery. Verse remained unchanged. 
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parler. Car ce n'est pas se vouloir taire, que de demander a dire deux 
mots en sa deffense.^** 

Et c'cst contre ce mot qu'a resisti le Comte. v. 586. 

Resister contre un mot n'est pas bien parler Frangois. II eust peu 
dire, s'obstiner sur un mot}^^ 

II trouvc en son devoir un peu trop de rigueur, 

Et vous obetroit s'il avoit moins de coeur. v. 587-588. 

D. Sanche peche fort contre le jugement en cet endroit, d'oser dire au 
Roy que le Comte trouve trop de rigueur, a luy rendre le respect qu'il luy 
doit, et encore plus quand il adjouste qu'il y auroit de la laschete a luy 
obeir}^^ 

Commanded que son bras nourry dans les aUarmes, v. 589. 

On ne pent dire, un bras nourry dans les allarmes, et il a mal pris 
en ce lieu la partie pour le tout.**^ 

Fous perdes le respect* mais je pardonne d I'aage. 

Et j'estime I'ardeur en un jeune courage, v. 593-594 

Le Roy estime sans raison cette ardeur, qui fait perdre le respect a 
D. Sanche; c'estoit beaucoup de luy pardonner.^** 

A quelques sentimens que son orgueil m'oblige, 

Sa perte m'affoiblit, et son trespas m'afflige, v. 645-646. 

Toutes les parties de ce raisonnement sont mal rangees, car il falloit 
dire, a quelques ressentiment [sic] que son orgueil ni*ait oblige, son trespas 
m'afflige, d cause que sa perte m'affoiblit} 



iO 



SCENE SEPTiESME (huiticme) 

Par cette triste bouche elle empruntoit ma voix, etc. v. 680 ff. 
Chimene paroist trop subtile en tout cet endroit, pour une affligee.*'*** 

Moy dont les longs travaux ont acquis tant de gloire. 
Moy que jadis par tout a suyvi la victoire. v. 701-702. 

D. Diegue devoit exprimer ses sentimens devant son Roy avec i)lus de 
modes tie.^" 

**• Not criticized by Scud^ry. Verses remain unchanged. 

*• Not criticized by Scud^ry. Corneille substituted: d ce mot setil, for: contrg ce mot. 

M* Not criticized by Scud^ry. Verses remain unchanged. 

^^ Not criticized by Scud6ry. Verse remained unchanged. 

>*• Not criticized by Scud^ry. Corneille substituted excuse, for: estime. in the second verse. 

*• Not criticized by Scud6ry. Verses remain unchanged. In later editions they are the last verses of 
Scene VII which begins with the entrance of Don Alonse, v. 630. 

*■• Not criticized by Scud^ry. Academy's criticism without effect, except possibly in the last four 
vetaes (693-696) which were rewritten, removing: Le soleil qui voit tout ne voit rien sous les cieux. Qui 
90US pmisse payer un sant si pricieux. 

i*> Not criticized by Scud6ry. Verses remained unchanged. 
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L'orgueU dans vostre Cour I'a fait presque d vos yeux, 

Et soiiilli sans respect Vhonneur de ma viexUesse, v. 708-709. 

II falloit dire, et a souilli, car fa fait, ne peut pas r^r, soUilli}^^ 

Du crime glorieux qui cause nos debats, 

Sire, j'en suis la teste, U n'en est que le bras. v. 723-724. 

On peut bien donner une teste et des bras a quelques corps figures, 
comme par exemple a une armee, mais non pas a des actions, comme des 
crimes, qui ne peuvent avoir ny testes ny bras.*'* 

Et loin de murmurer d'un injuste decret, 

Mourant sans des-honneur je mourray sans regret, v. 731-732. 

II offense le Roy le croyant capable de faire un decret injuste, mais il 
pouvoit dire, loin d'accuser d'injustice le decret de ma mort}^* 

(II est juste, ^and Roi). qu'un meurtrier perisse, v. 738. 

Ce mot de meurtrier, qu'il repete souvent, le faisant de trois sillabes, 
n'est que de deux.***^ 

ACTE III 
SCENE PREMIERE 

Elvire. Jamais un meurtrier en fit-il son refuge? 

Rodrigue. Jamais un meurtrier s'offrit-il d son Jugef v. 749-750. 

Soit que Rodrigue veuille consentir au sens d'Elvire, soit qu'il y vcuille 
contrarier, il y a grande obscurite en ce vers, et il semble qu'il conviendroit 
mieux au discours d'Elvire qu'au sien.*** 

SCENE SECONDE 

Employes mon espee a punir le coupdble. 

Employes mon amour d venger cette mart. v. 778-779. 

La bien seance eust este mieux observee, s'il se fust mis en devoir de 
venger Chimene, sans luy en demander la permission.*'^ 

SCENE TROISIEME 

Pleurez pleurez mes yeux, etc. (v. 799-802). Cet endroit n'est pas 
bien repris par TObservateur ; car cette f rase fondez vous en eau, ne donne 
aucune vilaine idee comme il dit. II eust este mieux k la vcrite de dire, 
fondez vous en larmes. Et a bien considerer ce qui suit, encore qu'il semble 

^'3 Not criticized by Scud^ry. Corneille recast the passage; these two verses becoming: 

Le Comte en votre cour I'a fait presque d vos yeux, 

Jaloux de votre choix, et fier de I'avantage. 
"• Not criticized by Scud6ry. Corneille changed the first verse to: 

Qu'on nomme crime, ou non, ce qui fait nos dibats. 
•** Not criticized by Scud^ry. Corneille substituted rigour eux, for: injuste, 
*»• Not criticized by Scud6ry. Verse remained unchanged. 

"• Not criticized by Scud^ry. Corneille changed the second verse to: Et je n'y viens aussi que 
m*offrir d mon juge, 

"' Not criticized by Scuddry. Verses remain unchanged. 
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y avoir (tuelque confusion, toutesfois il ne s'y trouve point trois moiti^s 
comme il estime."* 

Si je pleure ma perte et la main qui I'a faite. v. 806. 
On ne peut dire, la main qui a fait la perte, pour dire, la ntain qui i'a 
causie; car c'est Chimene qui a fait la perte. et non pas la main de Rod- 
rigue. Ce n'est pas bien dit aussi, je pleure la main pour dire, /<■ pleure de 
ce que c'est cette main qui a fait le mai.'^" 

(Mais) en ce dur combat de colere et de flame. v. 817. 
FUime en ce lieu est Irop vague pour designer I'amour, I'opposant d 
tlere, oii il y a du feu aussi bien qu'en ramour."" 

// deschire mon caeur sans partager mon ame. v. 818. 

L'Observateur I'a bien repris, car cela ne veut dire sinon, il dechire 
r sans le dechirer."' 



i 



(Et) quay que mon amour ait sur moy de pouvoir. v. 819. 
Cette fa^on de parler n'est pas Frangoise ; il falloit dire, quelque pouvoir 
mon amour ait sur wdv."* 



I 

^H Rodrigue m'est bien cher, son interest m'afflige. v. 822. 

^ Ce mot, interest, estant commiin au bien et au mal, ne s'accorde pas 

justement avec afflige, qui n'est que pour le mal. II falloit dire, son interest 

me louche, oil (sic) sa peine m'afflige.'** 

Mon cceur prend son parly, mais cantre leur effort, 
Je scay que je suis fillc et que mon pere est mart. v. 823-824, 
C'est mal parler de dire, centre leur effort je scay que je suis fille, pour 
j'oppose £l leur effort la consideration que je suis fille, et que mon 
•e est mort.'** 



Y 



(Vous avez vu le Roi) ; n'en presses point d'effect. v. 840. 
II falloit dire, I'effect}*'' 
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Quoy j'auray veu mourir mo ft pere entre mes brasf v. 831. 

Elle avoit dit auparavant (v. 668) qu'il estoit mort, quand die arriva 
sur le lieu.^*' 

SCENE QUATRIESME 

SouleS'VOus du plaisir de m'empescher de vivre, v. 850. 

Cette phrase empescher de vivre, est trop foible pour dire, de me faire 
mourir, principalement en luy presentant son espee, afin qu'elle le tue.**^ 

Quoy du sang de mon pere encor toute trempief v. 858. 

L'Observateur est trop rigoureux de reprendre ce vers, a cause du 
semblable qui est en un autre lieu ; ce n'est point sterilite, si Ton n'en veut 
accuser Homere et Virgile, qui repetent plusieurs fois de mesmes vers.*** 

(Je fais ce que tu veux, mais) sans quitter Venvie, v. 869. 

L'Observateur ne devoit point reprendre cette frase qui se peut 
souffrir.*** 

(Je te le dis encore), et veux tant que j* expire, v. 893. 
Cela n'est pas Francois pour dire, jusqu'a tant que j'expire}''^ 

(Je ne te puis blasmer) d'avoir fuy Vinfamie. v. 906. 
Fuy est de deux syllabes.*^* 

(Mais il me faut te perdre apres I'avoir) perdu; 

(Et pour mieux tourmenter mon esprit) esperdu. v. 923-924. 

Perdu et esperdu ne peuvent rimer, a cause que Tun est le simple, et 
Tautre le compose."^ 

Aux traits de ton amour ny de ton desespoir, v. 956. 

Ce vers est beau, et a este nial repris par I'Observateur et effcts, au 
lieu de traits ny seroit pas bien comnie il pense.*^^ 

Va je ne te hay point. Rod. Tu le dois. v. 963. 
Ces termes tu le dois sont equivoques ; on pourroit entendre, tu dois ne 

^"^ Not criticized by Scud^ry. Corneille changed the verse to: Quoy, mon pire itatU mart, el prtsqt 
entre mes bras. Another note out of sequence. 

^ Not criticized by Scud^ry. Verse changed to: Assure»'VoiiS rhonneur de m'empicher de vtsrr. 

iM Scud^ry: Ce vers me fait souvenir, qu'il y en a un autre tout pareil qui dit: Quoy, du tmnt ^ 
Rodrigue encor toute Irempfe. (v. 1706.) Cette conformity de mots, de rime et de pensee, monstre one 
grande sterility d'esprit. Verse remained unchanged. 

*•• Scud^ry: II falloit dire sans perdre Tenvie, ce mot de quitter n'cst pas en son lieu. Verse re- 
mained unchanged. 

m Not criticized by Scud^ry. Corneille substituted: et qmoique j'en soupire. 

"* Not criticized by Scud6ry. Academy's criticism without effect. 

^^» Not criticized by Scud6ry. Corneille changed the second verse to: Cet effort sur ma ^mme i 
mon honneur est du. 

i7*6cud^ry: Ce mot de trait, en cette signification est populaire, et s'il eust dit aux effets. la Phrase 
eust este bien plus noble. Verse remained unchanged. 
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Mte point hayr, toutefois la passion esl si belle en eel endroit. que I'esprit 
■se porte de luy mesme au sens tie I'Autheur."* 

I Maigre des fcux si beaux, qui rompcnt ma colerc. v. 981. I 

I II passe mal d'une metapliore en une autre, et ce verbe rompre ne 
I s'accommode pas avec feux.'" ' 

I yigueur, ivinqueur (v. \010-\Q\\). irompeur et peur. v. 1015-1016 i 

F L'Obscrvateur a tort d'accuser ces rimes d'estre fausses. II vouloit dire 

seulement qu'elles sont trop proches l«s unes des autres, ce qui n'est pas 

considerable."* 

SCENE CINQUIESME 

(Ma crainte est dissipee. et) mes ennuis cesses, v. 1024. ] 

L'Observateur a mal repris cet endroit; cesses est bicn dit en Poeme i 

pour appaisi-s ou finis.'" I 

SCENE SIXIESME I 

Oil fnf jadis I'affront, (que ton courage efface), v. 1038. ] 

L'Observateur a blen repris en ce lieu le mot de jadis, qui marriue tra 
temps trop esloigne."' I 

L'amour n'esi qu'iin plaisir. et I'lininteur un dezair. v. 1059. 
Qu'cstant sorty de vous. je »€ pouvois pas moins. v. 1039-1040. 
II prend hors de propos les Cieux a tesmoins, en ce lieu.'" 

L'amour n'est qu'un plaisir. rt I'ltonnenr un deroir. v. 1059. 
II falloit dire I'antour n'est qu'un plaisir, I'honncur est un devoir, car 
West que icy ne regit pas un dei^oir; Autremcnt il sembleroit que contre son 
intention il les voulust mespriser I'un et I'autre.'*" 

Et vous m'oses pousser li la honte du cliange. v. 1062. 
Ce n'esi point hien parler, pour dire vous me conseiltis dc ch.uitrcr; on 
dit point pousser i la /lotKc'*' 



I. 



"• Not eriticaed by ScucUrv. Vent ret 
■* Not eritidiel by Scud^ry. CorneillF 
■"Scadtrr: CcKintqiu 
pm. CorneiLle mule sliiht chaage* 
■"Scudtryt Ce a'wl pmnl p«rlrr 
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La flotte (qu'on craignoit, dans ce grand fleuve entree) 
Vient sur prendre la viile (et piller la contree). v. 1073-1074. 

II falloit dire vieni pour surprendre, pour ce que celuy qui parle est 
dans la ville, et est asseure, qu'il ne sera point surpris, puis qu'il sgait I'en- 
treprise, sans estre d'intelligence avec les ennemis.*" 

(La cour est en desordre), et le peuple en alarmes, v. 1077. 
II falloit dire en alarme au singulier.^** 

Venoient rn'offrir leur vie d venqer ma querelle. v. 1082. 

II eust este bon de dire. Venoient s'offrir a venger ma querelle, n^is 
disant : Venoient m'offrir leur vie, II falloit dire pour venger ma querelle?^ 

AcTE nil 

SCENE TROISIESME 

(Qu'il devienne) I'effroy de Grenade, et Tolede. v. 1226. 
II falloit repeter le de et dire de Grenade et de Tolede}^ 

(Que Votre Majeste, Sire), espargne ma honte. v. 1229. 
Cela ne signifie rien, car honte n'est pas bien pour pudeur ou modestie}^ 

Et le sang qui m'anime, (et Tair que je respire), v. 1234. 

L'Observateur n'a pas bien repris cet endroit, puisque tous les Poctcs 
ont use de cette fagon de parlcr, qui est belle.**^ 

Sollicita mon ame encore toute troublte. v. 1246. 

Sollicita mon ame seulement n'est pas asses dire. II falloit ad j ouster 
de quoy elle avoit este sollicitee."' 

(Le peril approchoit) ; leur brigade estoit preste. v. 1249. 

Contre Tadvis de TObservateur, le mot de brigade se peut prendre pour 
un plus grand nombre que de cinq cens. 11 est vray qu'en terme de guerre, 
on n'appelle brigade, que ce qui est pris d'un plus grand corps, et quelquefois 
on peut appeller brigade la moitie d'une armee que Ton detache pour quelque 

*" Not criticized by Scud6ry. Comeille substituted croit, for: vient. 

"• Not criticized by Scud^, Comeille retained the plural. 

^ Not criticized by Scud^ry. Comeille changed the verse to: Se venoient tous offrir d ven^fr mtf 
uef^le, 

^ Not criticized by Scud^ry. Comeille changed the verse to: Q\CU comble d'ipomrante et Grenade 
eiTolide, 

"• Not criticized by Scud^ry. Verse remained unchanged. 

^ Scud^ry: L'Autheur n'est pas bon Anathomiste: ce n'est point le sang qui anime, car il a besoin 
luy meame d'estre anim^, par les esprits vitaux qui se forment au ccsur. et dont il n'est (pour user da 
terme de I'Art) que le veicule. Verse remained unchanged. 

"• Not criticized by Scud6ry. The Academy's criticism brought no change. 
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eflfect, mais en terme de Poesie on prend brigade pour trouppe de quelque 
fagon que ce soit.^*® 

Et parestre d la Cour cut hazarde ma teste, v. 1250. 

II falloit dire c'e%ist estS hazarder ma teste: car on ne peut {aire un 
substantif de parestre, pour regir east hazardi}^^ 

(Tant, a nous voir) marcher en si bon equipage, v. 1261. 

L'Observateur a eu raison de dire qu'il eust este mieux de niettre en 
bon ordre, qu'en bon equipage, car ils alloient au combat, et non pas en 
voyage. Mais il a tort de dire que le mot d' equipage soit vilain.**^ 

J'en cache les deux tiers aussi tost qu'arrivez. v. 1263. 
Cette faQon de parler n'est pas Frangoise. II falloit dire aussi-tost qu*ils 
furent arrivez ou ils furent cachez, aussi-tost qu'arrivez.^** 

Les autres au signal de nos vaisseaux respondent, v. 1285. 
Ce vers est si mal range, qu'on ne sgait si c'est le signal dcs zaisseaux 
ou si des vaisseaux on respond au signal.^^^ 

(Leur courage renait), et leurs terreurs s'oublient. v. 1294. 

L'Observateur n'a pas plus de raison de condamner s'oublient que 
s'accorder, [see above, p. 87], comme il a este remarque auparavant.**** 

Restablit leur desordre, (et leur rend leur vertu). v. 1296. 
On ne dit point restablir le desordre, mais bien restc^lir I'ordre}^^ 

Nous laissent pour Adieux des cris espouvantables. v. 1314. 

On ne dit point laisser un Adieu, ny laisser des cris, mais bien dire 
Adieu, et jetter des cris; outre que les vaincus ne disent jamais Adieu aux 
vainqueurs.^®' 

SCENE QUATRIESME 

Contrefaites le triste. v. 1337. 

L'Observateur n'a pas eu raison de reprendre cette faqon de parler, 

"• Scud^ry: Cinq cens hommes est un trop grand nombrc, pour ne Tappeller que brigade: il y a 
des Regimens en tiers, qui n'en ont pas d'avantage: et qttand on se pique de vouloir parler des choses. 
selon les termes de I'Art, il en faut scavoir la veritable signification, autrement on i)aroit ridicule, en vou- 
lant paroistre savant. The verse remained unchanged. 

"• Not criticized by Scud^y. Corneille changed the verse to: Me montranl d la cour, je hasardois 
ma tiU. 

*•* Scud6ry: C'est encor parler de la guerre en bon bourgeois qui va k la garde: au lieu de ce vilain 
mot d'esquipage. qui ne vaut rien \k, il falloit dire en si bon ordre. Corneille substituted: marcher avec 
uu tel visage. 

*•* Not criticized by Scud^ry. Verse remained unchanged. 

** Not criticized by Scud6ry. Corneille substituted: Les nStres, d ces cris de nos vaisseaux ripondent. 

*•• Cela ne vaut rien: on doit dire finissent. cessent. ou se dissipent: car ces terreurs qui s'oublient 
eUes mesmes, ne sont qu'un pur galimathias. Verse remained unchanged. 

*• Not criticized by Scudfry. Corneille substituted arrite, for: ritablit, 

"• Not criticized by Scud6ry. Corneille substituted: poussenl jusques aux cieux, {or: Xous laisseut 
pour adieux. 
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qui est en usage, mais il est vray qu'elle est basse dans la bouche du Roy.**^ 

au milieu des lauriers 

L'Observateur n'a pas eu sujet de blasmer TAutheur d'avoir parle 
huit ou dix fois de lauriers, dans un Poeme de si longue estendue.*** 

SCENE CINQUIESME 

Si de nos enucw.is Rodrigue a le dessus, 

II est mort a nos yciix des coups qu'il a regeus, v. 1339-1340. 

Quand un homme est mart, on ne peut dire qu'U a le dessus des ennemis, 
mais bien il a eu}^^ 

(Tu le possederas), reprcns ton allegresse, v. 1349. 
Le Roy proposeroit mal a propos a Chimene, qu'elle reprist son allegresse, 
si elle n'avoit point fait parestre plus d'amour pour Rodrigue, que de 
ressentiment pour la mort de son Pere.****^ 

Sire, ostez ces faveurs qui tertUroient sa gloire. v. 1421. 

Cela n'est pas bien dit pour signifier, ne luy faites point de ces faveurs 
qui terniroient sa gloire; car on ne peut dire oster des faveurs que cellcs 
que peut donner ou oster une maistresse, mais ce n'est pas ainsi que 
s'entendent les faveurs en ce lieu.** 



!0l 



ACTE V 
SCENE PREMIERE 

Mon amour z*ous le doit ct mon coeur qui soupire, 

N'ose sans z*ostre adven, sortir de vostre Empire, v. 1469-1470. 

Cette expression qui soupire, est imparfaitte. II falloit dire qui soupire 
pour vous, et par le second vers il semble qu'il demande plustost permission 
de changer d'amour que de mourir.^®^ 

1*7 Scud6ry: Ce mot de contrefaites est trop bas pour la Poeste, on doit dire, feignds d'estre triste, 
etc. Comeille substituted: Montrex un ail plus IrisU. 

'•• Scudery cited nine verses containing the word laurier in order to show: comme c6t Autheur est 
sterile. The verses are 32, 202. 240. 390. 413. 543, 1196, 1372 and 1674. Other expressions were sub- 
stituted in verses 413 and 1674. 

••• Not criticized by Scudery. Verse remained unchanged. 

•» Not criticized by Scuddry. Comeille changed the verse to: Calme cette doulemr qui Pomr lui 
s'intiresse. 

*» Not criticized by Scudery. Comeille substituted: De Pareilles faveurs, terniroient trop sa ftoiVf. 
Scudery criticized verse 1447: Sortir d'une balaille, et combattre d Vinstant; Tout de mesme. ce combat 
des Mores fait de nuict. n'estoit point une bataille. For some reason the Academy overlooked this criti- 
cism; perhaps because it was out of the regular order coming after the remark on verse 1261. Verse 
remained unchanged. 

*« Not criticized by Scud6ry. Comeille changed the verses to: 
Cet immuable amour qui sous vos tois m'engage 
N'ose accepter ma mort sans vous en faire hommaae. 
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Va combattre Don Sanche et des-ja desespere, v. 1478. 

II eust este plus a propos d'adj ouster a desespere, ou de la victoire, ou 
de vaincre, car le mot desespere seul semble ne dire pas assez tout seul.'^' 

Quand mon honneur y va, (rien ne m'est precieux). v. 1528. 

Cette frase a des-ja este reprise; il falloit dire quand il y va de mon 
honneur.^^^ 

SCENE SECONDE 

Mon caeur ne peut obtenir dessus mon sentiment, v. 1579. 

Cela est mal dit pour exprimer, mon coeur ne peut obtenir de luy 
mesme. Car il distingue le cjceur du sentiment, qui en ce lieu ne sont 
qu'une mesme chose.^®' 

SCENE TROISIESME 

Que ce jeune Seigneur endosse le harnois. v. 1620. 

L'Observateur ne devoit point reprendre cette frase, qui n'est point hors 
d'usage, comme les termes qu'il allegue.'®' 

Puisse raiithoriser d parestre appaisie. v. 1626. 

Ce vers ne signifie pas bien, puisse luy donner lieu de s'appaiser, sans 
qu'il y aille de son honneurr^'^ 

Et mes plus doux souhaits sont pleins d'un repentir. v. 1648. 

II falloit mettre plustot pleifis de repentir, car le mot de pleins ne 
s'accorde pas avec un et puis le repentir n'est pas dans les souhaits, mais 
il peut suivre les souhaits. II falloit dire sont suivis de repentir.^^^ 

Mon devoir est trop fort et ma perte trop grande, 

Et ce n'est pas asses pour leur faire la loy. v. 1678-1679. 

On peut bien dire faire la loy a un devoir, pour dire le surmonter, mais 
non pas d une perte,^^ 

Et le Ciel ennuye de vous estre si doux. v. 1695. 

Cela dit trop pour une personne, dont on a tue le pere le jour pre- 
cedent."<> 

*• Not criticized by Scud^ry. Verse remained unchanged. 

»• Not criticised by Scud^ry. Corneille substituted Aupris de mon honneur. for: Quand mon hon- 
neur y va. 

■» Not criticized by Scud6ry. The Academy substituted the antecedent for the original: 5'i7 nt Peut, 
etc. Corneille changed the verse to: Si jamais il n'obtienl sur un si long tour men! . 

■•• Scud6ry: Ce jeune Seigneur qui endosse le harnois, est du temps de moult, de pieca, et d'aincois. 
It. too. is out of its place, following the remark on v. 1447 and preceding the one on v. 1337. Corneille 
changed the verse to: Parce qu'il va s'armer pour la premiire fois. 

"^ Not criticized by Scud6ry. Corneille substituted: Et I'autorise en/in, (or: Puisse I'authoriser. 

■* Not criticized by Scud^ry. Corneille changed the verse to: Je ne souhaite rien sans un prompt 
repentir. The Academy neglected to indicate the scene, which is the fourth. 

<"* Not criticized by Scud6ry. Verses remain unchanged. 

«»• Not criticized by Scud^ry. Corneille substituted: BLt nous verrons du Ciel I'iquilabU courroux. 
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(Non qu'une folle ardeur) de son costi me panche. v. 1701. 
II falloit dire me face pancher; ce verbe n'est point actif, mais neutre.-" 

Madame, d vos genoux fapporte cette espie. v. 1705. 
On pent bien apporter une espie aux pieds de quelqu'um, mais non pas 
aux genoux.*^^ 

Ministre desloyal de mon rigoureux sort, 

D. San^e n'estoit point desloyal, puis qu'il n'avoit fait que ce qu'elle 
luy avoit permis de faire, et qu'il ne luy avoit manque de foy en nuUe 
autre chose.'** 



[Scudery presented forty-eight criticisms on the verses of the Cid, Of 
these the Academy overlooked one, endorsed eleven, resulting in six re- 
visions, partially endorsed three, resulting in one revision, and controverted 
thirty-two. In six of these thirty-two cases Comeille made revisions. 

The Academicians presented on their side one hundred criticisms, one 
of which was apparently due to a careless reading or to a misprint in 
the text from which they worked. In forty-eight cases Comeille revised 
his verses ; in fifty-one he retained the passages which had been criticized. 
The term revision means here that the passage in question was rewritten 
or rejected altogether, as in a number of cases near the beginning of the 
play. As these figures are based on interpretations they are not to be 
taken too absolutely. It is clear that not all the revisions were due to 
the criticisms offered at this time.] 



2" Not criticized by Scudery. Verse remained unchanged. 

«« Not criticized by Scudery. Comeille substituted: Obligi d' apporter d vos pieds cette ipie. The 
Academy again neglects to indicate the scene, the fifth. 

"• Not criticized by Scudery. The speech containing this verse was reduced from thirteen verses 
to five, perhaps in view of the severe criticism of the Academy on the length of the scene in which it occurs 
(sec above p. 77). This verse was among those discarded. 
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